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Kavyaprakasha 

‘Light of Poesy* 

1 

PEEFACE TO THE SECOXD EDITIOX 

It VTAS in a fit of juvenile enthusiasm that I permitted 
the first edition of my translation of the Kavyaprakasha 
to appear in the ‘Pandit’ of Benares ; otherwise, ufider 
ordinary dreumstanees, it would be sheer audadly on 
the part of a boy of dghteen to put himself forward 
as the interpreter of a book which, apart from its 
subject-matterj is regarded, in point of style and expres- 
fdon, as one of the tersest, and hence the most difficult, 
in the Sanskrit language The boy of eighteen however 
had his justification; he had written out a rough 
translation of the work in course of his preparation 
for the M, A EJxamination ; and when, on passing 
that examination, he had Ids ambition for authorship 
aroused by the exai^ple and precept of his late lamented 
tutor. Dr. Arthm Verus of Benares, he sent his afore- 
said translation to him and asked him if he thought 
it fit for publication. Apparently with a view to 
encouraging his pupil, the doctor wrote to him — “ room 
could be found in the Pandit for yom* translation 
of the Kavyaprakasha ”, and the work was allowed to 
go forth to the public. The boy of dghteen has since 
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grown to be an old man of fifty, and numerous have 
been the volumes with which he has thrust himself 
before an iudulgent public; and after all these years, 
when he came to look into his earlier work, he felt 
that he owed it to the public to revise at least 
such of his works as had secured a number of readers. 
Foremost among these appeared to be the Kdvya^'O- 
Jedsha, the translation of which, imperfect as it is, has 
had to be read, more or less, by numerous candidates 
for the M. A. degree, for whom the origiaal is prescrib- 
ed by almost every University in India. Thus it 
is in the spirit of repaying a debt long over-due that I 
am setting my hand to doing what is practically the re- 
writing of the translation of the work which, during all 
the centuries that have elapsed since it was written 
in far-off Kashmir , has held the supreme position in the, 
world of Sanskrit rhetorical literature. 

With a view to interesting the modern readei’, I 
requested my son, Amaranatha Jha of the University 
of Allahabad to add some notes, which would help 
the comparative study of this interesting subject. 
After he had done this work over Chapter I, it was 
found that matter available for these notes was so 
abundant that if it were to appear in the form of 
foot-notes, the original work would become hugely 
encumbered. He has therefore decided to incorporate 
all this material for comparative study in a separate 
book that he is writing on the subject, and to include in 
tins volume only a few notes. — ^My own notes on the text 
I have embodied in the Text itself, distinguishing 



tkem from the text either by using square bradcets (in 
the case of short notes) or by emplojung a smaller type 
(iu tlie case of longer ones). 

I hope the reader ivill find this I’evised ti’anslation 
less defective than its forerunner. 

The University : ) 

AT.T.ATTAT.An , [ UANGAKATHA JHA. 

February 22, 1924. j 
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GOVINDA! 


It %LCis at your 'instance that this translation ioas 
done in 1891 ; and it is at your persistent insistence 
that it has been re-written in 1924. May ym Jind %t 
moi'e satisfactory than its predecessor — is the fei'vcnt 
hope of 


Your own, 

Gakga. 




Chaptek I 


OF THE AIM, SOUECE AlSTD KINDS OF 
POETRY. 

Commentary : — ^In the beginning, the {iiithor in- 
vokes the appropriate clirinity for the destruction of all 
obstacles. 

Text. — Splendid is the poe^s speech, comprehend- 
ing a> creation lohich is without the restraints 
of Natures laws, full of pleasure alone, 
independent of other helps, rejoicing in a 
nine-fold Rasa. — (l) 

Comm. — ^Brahma’s creation is subject to tlie laws of 
Nature, is full of pleasiu’e, pain and delusion, is 
dependent upon material and co-operative causes, sudi 
as atoms and actions (matter and motion) respectively — 
has onty six tastes, and these, too, not always of an 
agreeable natmu The creation of the poet’s speech, on 
the contrary, is different, and hence is ‘ splendid ’ — an 
expression which implies reverence to it. 

Tire author now states the subject-matter, together 
■\vitli its aims : 

Teost. — Poetry trings fame and mches, knoicledge 
of the ways of the world and relief from 
evils, instant and perfect happiness, and 
counsel sweet as from the lips of a beloved 
consm't. {S) 

Comm. — Fame — as to Kalidasa and otheiv ; woallli 
— as to Dhavaka and other poets, horn S?rl Harsa and 
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other kings ; knowledge o£ rights and usages proper to 
kings and others; relief from e\Tls — as to Mayura, 
whose hymn to the sun brought him a cui'e. 

The chief aim of poetry, however, is the attainment 
of the pure unmixed pleasure that follows instantane- 
ously on the sensing of Basa. When poetry exer- 
cises its full functions, it helps the development of 
the various Easas [Emotions], sublating the direct 
effects of the word and its meaning. As such poetry 
differs from the Veda, in which the word, in the form 
of a master’s command, predominates; it differs also 
from the Puranas, in which the predominant element 
is friendly counsel (not to he followed literally). 
Such poetry is the work of poets, clever in depicting 
things in a manner passing the comprehension of ordi- 
nary men ; it offers to other poets and cultured men 
counsel most persuasively, tike a beloved wife, by 
means of a moving tenderness in the manner of it (that 
is, in the words) — counsel such as that one should 
behave like Eama and not hke E.avapa. As sudi, 
poetry is by all means to be studied and cultivated.* 

*Cf Wordsworth (Preface to the Lyi ical Ballads, 1800) “ The 

end of poetry is to produce excitement in co-existence with an over- 
balance of pleasure , ’ and Shelley, “ Poetry i5 the centre and circum- 
feience of knowledge , it is that which comperhends all science and 
to which aU science must be referred ” Leigh Hunt, in an essay 
written in 1844, says, “ Poetry, strictly and artistically so called, that 
IS to say, considered not merely as poetic feeling, which is more or 
less shared by all the world, but as the opeiation of that feeling, such 
as we see it in the poet's book, is the utterance of a passion for truth, 
beauty, and power ” Cf also Horace Ai $ Poetioa 

Aut prodesse Yolunt aut delectaie poetoe 

Aut simql et lucuudeat idonea dicere vitae. 
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Having defined the aims, the author now states 
the source of poetry. 

Text. — Poetic genhis, lenowledge hom of a stvdy 
of the woi'ld, of sciences and of poems, 
and i/ie practice of the teachings of those 
versed in writing poeh'y — th^e three together 
constitute the source of poetry. (3) 

Comm. — (1) Poetic genius, which may be called 
the germ of poetry. This is a peculiar faculty, without 
which there could either be no iioetical work or, if there 
were, would he ridiculous.’’^ 

(2) Facility in composition, arising from a careful 
study of — ‘ objects,’ %. e.., of nil kinds of objects, 
animate as well as inanimate ; of the sciences, such 
as prosody, grammar, lexicons, fine arts, the sciences 

(To teach, to please, these aie the poet’s aims, cn at once to profit 
and to amuse) Gf Boilean, 

Qn’en savantes lecons votre muse fertile 
Fartont ]Oigae au ploisant le sohde et I’utile, 

TJn lecteur sage fuit un vain amusement, 

Et vent mettre & profit son divertissement 

(Be full of prudent lessons , with the pleasant mix the useful and 
the true A sober reader wants both instruction and delight ) 

-A significant passage from Sidney’s Poetry, 1595, mav 

he quoted “ The poet does not merely show the way, but giveth so 
sweet a prospect into the'kay, as will entice any man to enter into it ' 

' A diversion may heie be permitted to notice very briefly the 
remaiks of western critics and poets on the subject This ‘ poetic 
genius ’ IS precisely what Bacon meant when he wrote that ‘ poetiy 
has something divine in it ’ Shelley, in his Defence of Poetry, wrote 
‘The functions of the poetical -faculty aie twofold by ope it 
creates new materials of knowledge and power and pleasuie , by 
the other it engendeis in the mind a desire to lepioduce and ariungc' 
them according to a certain ihvthm and oidei which may be called thp 
beautiful and the good. 

2 
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dealing with the four ends of life, + and tlie sciences 
dealing with the distinguishing qualitias of elephants, 
horses and the various weapons of warfare ; and of 
poems, the works of groat poets. The word ‘ adi ’ 
implies ‘ history ’ and the rest. 

(.3) Frequent attempt at writing poetiy, under the 
direction of men capable of writing and appreciating it, 
Tlie above three conjointly, and not ,^vnrjly, eonsti- 
Inte the .sottree, and not the ao/wrcps, of poetiy.'^ 

Haring thus stated the cause, the author next 
describes the nature or character of poetiy : 

Text, — It consiaU vn word rend seme — wiiho'itl 
fmdts and with merits rmd excclh'mes of 
style — which may at times he ivithout 
Figures of Speech.^ (4) 

Comm . — The faults (grammatical and other mis- 
takes), merits (jaddhwrya, etc.) and ornaments of speech 
{Upa/ina, etc.) will be described later on (chapters ^TT, 
Vm, IX and X). 


t Vamaftacliarya’s commentary expounds this further, thus— DJor- 
ma* 1 tM(ra, such aa Jamiw’s Mmama, Smriii-Shaitra, such as that 
of Mam, YSjnavalJsya and others , Kamaghaslra, like that of Fa/«va- 
yana , and MoltsliasMslra, such as Vedanla, Sanhhya, Tarlia, Nyaya 
and Yoga of Vyasa, Kapila, Kanada, Atxhapofla and PaJanjah, 
respectively 

* None of these three is sufBoient, itself, to produce poetry 
t Contrast Shelley— Their language is vitally metaphorical 
Compare with this the definition in Sahtiyadatpana, which says 
' r<uia%adeva kdvyam,' and that in Jiasagangddliata ‘ ramanlyd/ttha- 
pratipSddkdk sJiahdah haiyam'. This statement of the Kdiyapralidflia 
18 subjected to a severe criticism in the latter, which holds that the 
word'ari/io’ (sense) is only of secondary importance, and that the 
mention of figures of speeoh is redundant. 
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The words ‘ at times ’ mean tliat, while generally, 
poetry has some Figiu*e or other, yet, if in some 
case there be no figiu’e directly expressed, that omis- 
sion alone need not make the composition unpoetical. 
For instance — 

“ My husband is the same as when from me he 
stole my virginity ; tliese lovely Chaitra nights 
are the same ; this breezy too, comes, as of old 
frum tlie Kadamba grove, laden with the fragrance 
of Malati blooms i and I, too, am the same. 

Yet still my heart longs for Love’s dalliances 
amidst the dtion-bowers on Eeva’s banks.” 

In this veiae, there is no explicit figme of speech. 
The Rasa (erotic) being tire isrimary element, there 
cannot be said to be a Figure (because, as the J^raMpa 
says, the Rasa is not in a subordinate position, and 
therefore thei’eis no Rasavctdalahhdra', a Rasa is called 
a Pigiu'e only when it occupies a suboi’dinate position.) 
The author next states the dmsions of poetry. 

Text. — The poetry in which the suggeftted meaning 
dominaies the expressed, is poetry of the hesL 
hind, called 'DhorniV l>y the learned.^ — {4) 
Gomm. — ^By the learned-rthat is by the giummiirian.s, 
that word is called Dhvani which suggests the s 2 )hoia, 
whicli is aU-important (inasmuch as it is through this 
.phoia that a word conv^s its meaning) ; othei-s csjrijf 
this theory of the granmiiuajms frirlhei’ still, and apply 

■^Ro.idoi!> >m 11 note heio Ui.\t “ biiggc!ili> ciicfcs has boon ic- 
{'.niilodb} westuiu ciilicb.it> ihc'duitiiis'uisbiiig fc.ituic of Boni.intic 
Poolij 
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tlie word Dhvcmi not only to words, but also to sense, 
capable of suggesting meanings other than the du-ectly 
expressed ones. As an instance of Dhvani, we 
have — 

“ The sandal-paste has vanished from tliy breast ; 
its colour has fled from thy lip ; thine eyes have 
lost their jetty fringing dye — and all thy slender 
frame is quivering with hair on end. Thus I leam, 
0 false friend, that knowest not the approach of 
tliy Mend’s sufferings, that thou hast been only to 
the tank to bathe and not to that rnean wretdi.” 
Here the words ‘mean wretch’ suggest the real 
meiming ‘thou hiidst gone to dally in my lover’s com- 
pany.’ 

Text. — WJim tJie mgyebied meaning is not 
dwninanif as described above, the pbePt'y %s 
but of middle excellence, and is called the 
Poet/}'y of Subordinate Suggestion, — (5) 

Comm. — Example . — There is a doud on the face 
of the young damsel at the sight of the countiy youtli, 
Avith a bunch of fresh Vanjula floAvers.” 

Here the su^sted meaning-*- thou hadst pro- 
mised to bear me company in the Vanjula bower, but 
thou never didst go thm’e,’ is subordinate to the 
more beautiful expressed meaning ‘doud on the 
face.’"' 


* Because the dial m of the eiotic iii beparatiou iseuhaucedby 
the gloom ou the gu'l's looks, which theiefore supersedes the foimer 
buggebled tneaiiiiig. 
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Text. — N(»i-mggesUve poetry, cormsting of fanci- 
ful wm'ds and meanings, is of the inferior 
kind called '‘Fanciful ’ hy the learned,* 
-{5) 

Comm. — ^Fanciful — ^titiatis, possessing ‘merits ’ and 
‘figiu’es non-suggestive, i.e., devoid of any deai’ly sugges- 
ted meaning ; ‘infaior ’ — of the lowest kind. Example : 

“/S' nachhandochchhal adachchhakaehchhakuhara- 
chchhatetandi'nhii.chchhatdmurchkaivrnohamahfiirsih- 
cM'savihitasndndhnikdhndya vah. Bh/idyddvdyadu- 
ddrcdandurdai'tdirghddaridradi'vmadrohodrekcma 
horinhnedu/i'amadd rnanddlani mandatdm'' 

“ May Ganga, the divine, all yom doubts and errors 
mnove! — Ganga, on whose sacred banks the happy 
Rsis perform their daily rites, who have tlieir delusions 
washed away by the lovely sparkling of waters dashing 
against tlie rocky bank-holes full of big frogs, whose 
pride is enhanced by the high waves rising on account 
of the wide-spreading trees having fallen in.” 

And again: — ‘Vinirgatam mdnadamdtmanKindirdd 
Bha/ocUyupashrutya yadrchchhaydpi yam 
Sa&amhhrannendradrutapdtitdrgald 
Nimilitdkswa hhtyd ‘ mardvatl.' 

■* Cf Leigh Hant, Whai is Poeliff *' Imagiuatiou, teemiiig with 
action aud charactei , makes the gieatest poets, feeling and thought 
the next ; fancy (.by itself) the next , wit the last " Also Woidswoith. 
“Abuses of this kind Lexcessive use of a poetic diction] were impoited 
fiom one nation to aiiothei, and with the piogi’ess of lefinemeiit this 
diction becomes daily more aud moie coiinpt, thi'ustiiig out of sight 
the plain humanities of iiatme by a motley masqueiade of tricks, 
qnaintnesses, hieioglyphics aud enigmas ” 




(Full soon as Amaravati hears that he has moved 
beyond his palace-gates — the pride of all the Demon- 
race — ^though it may be but for a pleasm’e stroU* her 
gates are ban^ up in aU haste and hurry by agitated 
Indra and she wears the aspect of a maiden with closed 
eyes.)* 

Thus ends Chapter in which are determined the 
aim, source and nature of Poetry. 

'' The suggested meamng is the heioism of Hayagriva, which is 
suppressed by the figuie (Jipi 61 „td 
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OF THE NATUEE OF WORDS AND 
THEIR MEANINGS. 

Comm.— The autlior clesaibes, in clue order, tlio 
nature ot words and their sense : — 

Text. — Wordfi here are qf three landu — the 
Expressive, the Indicative and the Sugges- 
tive.^ 

Comm. — ^ Here’ J in poetiy; — ^the exact nature 
of these is going to be defined later on. 

Text. — The meanings thereof are the Expi'essed 
avd so forth. 

(7omm.~-That is, the Expressed, the Indicated 
and the Suggested. 

Te^. — According to some, the Import cdso. 

Comm. — ^The opinion held by the Ahhihitdn- 
vaya/oadin Mimdmsahas (the followers of Kumarila) 
is that when the dsnotations of a number of words — 
which are going to be described later on — ^become 


* As words and sense, form and matter, aie the chief ingredients 
of poetiy, the author'proceeds to discuss their chaiacteiistics 

t Cf Newman on Aristotle's Poetics “ From living thus in a 
world of its own, it [the poetic mind] speaks the langroage of dignity, 
emotion and refinement ” 

t He says, ‘here, ns in the scnptnies, theie is no such thing ns 
suggestive word’, 
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related together, through ‘ luntnal requirement, ’ ‘ com- 
patibility ’ and ‘ proximity, ’ there appears a resultant 
in the shape of the ‘ meaning of the sentence, ’ — ^whieh 
is not expressed by any single word constituting that 
sentence, and which, being, on that acconnl, of a 
peculiar character, comes to be called by the name 
‘ TaLpcM'ydrtlifi * or ‘ Import 

'The AnvitahhidhAnmadim (followers of Prabha- 
kara) on the other hand, hold that tlie ‘ meaning of the 
sentence’ is the expre, sated, meaning of the words 
them selves. 

[By the foi-mcr view, each word of the sentence expresses 
its moaning, and these word-meanings, becoming related 
together, give rise to the ‘ meaning of the sentence’ ; — while 
by the latter view the connected meaning of the sentence 
IS also expressed by the words themselves ; as, according to 
this view, words have no meaning apart from the sentence 
in which they occur,] 

Text. — Almost all the various kinds of meanings 
are held to he suggestive also. 

Comm. — ^As an example of ‘ su^estion ’ by the 
Expressed meaning, we have the following. — 

“You said, 0 mother, that house-hold requisities are 
wanting. Say, then, what is to be‘done ? Day-light will 
not long continue ” ; — ^where tlie meaning suggested 
is tliat the woman spealdng is desirous of roaming 
about for enioyment. 

[This suggestion 'has been inferred through the character 
of the speaker, who is known to bo a woman of loose 
('liamdn ' ; if it came from a virtuous person, the speech 
would convey no such suggestion at all.] 



CHAPXEE II ^11 

. . .As: an example of suggestion • by the Indicated 
meaning, we have the following. — 

“ 0 friend ! you have for my sake been put to ^eat 
trouble in having to pursue that handsome -man'; but 
what you have done was prompted only by yom* good- 
ness, kindness and affection for me;” — where the mean- 
ing Indicated (by the dear marks of infidehty perceived 
by the^ speaker) that ‘ by giving the pleasure of your 
company to my beloved, you have acted like my 
enemy ’ ; — and what is suggested by this indicated 
meaning is that, the lover has proved unfaithful to his 
own beloved (by misbehaving with her friend). 

[This suggestion is based upon the fact of the speaker 
being the beloved of the man to whom she had sent mes- 
sages through her fnend.] 

As an example of suggestim by the Suggested 
miming we have the following : — 

“See, the white crane, still and unperturbed, is 
shining on the lotus-leaf like a conch-sliell resting- on a 
dish of flawless emerald.” The speaker says expressly 
that the bird is sitting quiet, unmoved, and suggests 
thereby the secmity of the spot, betokening the 
absence of intruders jjthe therefore, is that 

the ^ot is just suited for tiieir meeting. On the other 
hand, the su^estion may b^ “ since the bud is sitting 
so peacefully, you could not have come here ere this ; 
your protestation .that you had come here is conse- 
quently false. ” 

[This suggestion is based upon the fact of the two 
interlocutors being lovers. ] 

3 
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The author now proceeds to describe in due order 
the character of the Expressive and other kinds of 
words : — 

Text — Thcd which denotes the direct conventional 
meaning is the ‘ Expressive^ word. — (7) 

€omm — As a mate of feet, in ordinary parlance, 
there is no comprehension of the meaning of a word, 
the convention regarding whose denotation* is not 
known j thus it is only when the wo'rd is helped 
by its usag^^)a&i it expr^sss a certain meaning; and 
when the conventional denotation is apprehended 
directly, without the intervention of any other agency, 
the word is said to be ‘expressive’ of that denotation 
or meaning. 

Text — The convmtional denotation is four-fold, 
consisting of Community* and the rest, — or 
{according to some) of Community alone. 

Conimc— Though in every case it is the indivi- 
dual that is endowed with intelligent activity, and as 
such capable of acting and desisting from action ; — 
yet it is not right to restrict th?, conventional 
d quotation to that alone, as tlfs wohld make the 
convention either indefinite (if it w^ applied to odl indi- 
viduals, whose number is infinte) or wrong (if it were 
restricted to any one or only a few individuals, and 
hence not applicable to" other individuals); and also 
because (if the con^p tion were restricted to indi- 

• Community is taken to imply the aggiegite attributes, aetimtjf, 
and name 

O 
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viduals alone), no such distinction or diffei'entiation 
would be possible as we have in tlie expression — ‘This 
(a) ox (communit}') which is (&) white (attiibute) and 
(c) Ditiha (by name) is {d) walking (action).’ 

[As per hypotheses, every one of these four words 
would denote |the individual only, which is one and the 
same.] 

For these reasons the only reasonable com’se is to 
take the conventional denotation as appertaining only 
to the characteristic appurtenant to the individual. 

Tins chaiaeteriatic of things is of two kinds — *{a) 
that which belongs to the thing by its very nature 
and (i) that which is fastened upon it by the speaker; 
the former of these again is of two kinds — (c) that 
which is an accomplished entity and (d) that which 
has got to be accomplished ; the former of these 
again, is of two kinds — (e) that which constitutes the 
vpry essence of the thing denoted by the word and 
(/) that wliich is the means of the imposition upon 
it of some distinguishing featm-e'; of these latter two, 
the former i. e. (e) is the Community^ — as 
has been declared in Vdkyapad’iyUf ‘By itself the 
ox is neither an ox nor a non-ox, it is only by reason 
ot its being related to the community ox that it is 
called an “ox” [whicli means that the community is 
the veiy essence of the tiling denoted];’ — the latter 
[t. e. (/)] is tlie quality, because when the tiling has 
obtained its .essence (become an entit}^, it is the 

* Or lu lag cjI teimmolog^j’, separable an<] insepaiabic accident. 
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quality of whiteness and so forth, that serves to 
distinguish it; — (c2) that which has got to be accom- 
plished is the action, consisting of a series of steps 
appearing one after the other ; — ^lastly, when the 
speaker, of his own accord, fastens upon a particular 
object the distinguishing characteristic in the shape 
of any such haphazard group of letters as ‘ Dittha,’ 
*Davittha^ and so forth, soldy as a collocation of letter- 
sounds ending with the last syllable, and not as 
occurring in any distinct order of sequence, this 
group of letters is what forma the name of the 
object concerned, and is what is classed as a proper 
noun (b). This is what the author of the Mahd- 
hhdsya (on Panini-sutra, ‘ Mirk ’) has declared in the 
following words — ‘ Tire denotation of words is fourfold, 
as signified in the expression, “the ox which is white 
and named Dittha is wallring” 

As regards the Atomic Dimension and such o&er 
Eternal Qualities (as, e.g. the Infinite Dimension, Sound 
and so forth) which, being eternal qualities, are coeval 
with the substances to which they belong, of which 
latter, on that account, they are the very ‘ essence’, 
and as such included under the Cat^ory of * commu- 
nity’, — these have even so been classed under the 
^tegory of ‘ quality ’ (and not under ‘ community ’), 
only in view of the fact that thev have been dassed (by 
the V aishenikas) under ‘qualities’ ; but in reality they can 
be called ‘quality ’ only in a figurative or incfirect sense. 

As for qualities, actions and proper names, even 
thou^ each of them is, in reality one only (there 
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being only one whit&nj&ss^ oidy one aet of walking 
and only one pi’oper name ‘ Dittha each of these 
being comprehensive respectively of all individual 
shades of whiteness, of all -kinds of walking and of 
aU instances of the utterance of the particular name 
by several persons), yet it appears as if there wei^ 
some diversity in them, the reason whereof lies in the 
fact of theu’ subsisting in diverse individuals ; just as, 
for instance, though the face reflected is one only, 
yet when it is I’eflected in diverse reflecting substances, 
— such as tlie polished sword, the miiTor, the oil 
and so forth, — ^it has the appearance of being 
diverse. 

[Hence as the divei’sity in the case ot qualitj’-, action 
and name is only apparent, not real, the denotation of 
these does not involve either ‘ vagueness ’ or ‘ wrongness ’ 
which has been found in the case of the denotation of 
individuals.] 

Some people (i.e. the Mimamsakas) have argued as 
follows : — “ (a) Even though tlie quality of lohiteness 
subsisting in such varied substances as the snow, the 
milk, the conch and other tlungs is in reality diverse, 
yet tha-e -is sometljing in them by virtue of which 
all of them are spoken of and comprehended under 
the single common name ‘ whiteness ’ ; and . this 
something is what has been called the ‘ immunity 
of whiteness ’', — (&) similarly, in the cooking of 
such diverse things as molasses, rice and so forth, there 
is the. ‘ community of cooking ’ (c) as also in the 
name ’Dittha’ as pronounced by such diverse huhviduals 
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as the boy, the grown up man, the parrot and so 
forth ; or as applied to such and such objects named 
'Dittha' as are undergoing transformation at every 
moment, thei'e is the ‘ community of the imvne 
Dili ha ’ ; — and from aU this it is dear that the 
denotation of the word consists (in all cases) in the 
community only (and not in quality, action and name 
also.)” 

There is another view held by others {}.e. the 
Naiyayikas) viz., that what is denoted by the 
word is the Individual as belonging to the Com- 
munity. 

Yet others (Bauddhas) have held the view that 
what is denoted by the word is the *Apoha’ i.e., ‘{he 
negation of the contrary ’. 

[e. ff,, 'whi\t the -word ‘ os. ’ denotes is ‘ the negation of 
the non-ex’ ; this view being in accordance with the 
Bauddha theory that there is absolutely no positive entity 
in the world.] 

All these various views are not set forth here, as 
it would unduly prolong our work, and it would not 
serve any useful purpose in regard fo the real subjects 
matter of tlie treatise. 

Text. — Thai is the primary meaning ; and this 
is (he primary function of it [the word), 

' celled denotation'. — [8) 

Comm . — ‘ That' — i.e., the directly conventional; — 

‘ of it of the word. 
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Text. — WJien the primary meaning is precluded 
(Jby rncompatdidUy), another meaning, in 
affinity theretoith, comes to he implied , — 
eiihm' on the basis of usage or for a special 
purpose, — this process of imposed implica- 
tion is called 'Indication Laksand . — (P) 
Comm. — (a) In the expression ‘ harmani kushaldh\ 
(used in the sense' of ‘expert in his work’) the pidmaiy 
meaning of the word 'kushalali' is ‘grass-chopper’, 
and this idea of ‘ grass-chopping ’ is not compatible 
witli the sense of the sentence; — similarly in the 
expression ‘ gahgdydm ghosah ’ (used in the sense of 
‘ the ranch in the Ganga ’) the primaiy meaning of 
the term ‘ Gah gd ’ is the river itself, and this is 
incompatible as the location for the ranch ; — Whence 
in both these cases ‘ the primaiy meaning is barred ’;'and 
‘ another ’ secondary meaning comes to be implied by 
the primary meaning in each of these two cases, — (a) 
the term 'hishala ’ implying the sense of ihe ‘expat: 
whi(h is ‘in affinity with ’ the piimaiy sense of ‘grass- 
chopping,’ in this that just as the ‘ exp&it in business ’ 
is possessed of disaimination so is- the gi'oss-chopper 
also (who cute what he needs and rejects what he does 
not need), — and (b) the tarn * Gangd ’ implying 
the sense of ‘the bank,’ which is ‘ in affinity with’ the 
primary sfnse of the ‘riva’ in this that it is situated 
in dose proximity ; — and while in (a), the case of the 
term ‘ kushala the said implication is based upon 
‘usage’ (by which the tarn is gena’aU}’- used in the 
sense of ‘ expert ’), while in (b), in that of the term 
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‘Gan^/ the said implication proceeds on the basis of 
the " pm'pose ’ of pointing out those ‘ propaHes of 
‘•sanctity ’ and the rest which could not be expressed 
by the use of such expressions as ‘ gahgatafe ghosaJj, ‘ 
(‘the ranch on the bank of the Ganga’); — ^this 
function of indirect implication is ‘imposed’ upon 
the 'word, in the sense that it is not direct (from the 
wo]-d to the meaning), but' indirect, through certain 
inteiwenme factors (in the shape of the ‘incompati- 
bility of the primary meaning’ and the rest mentioned 
in the text). 

Text — ‘ Pttre’ Indication is of two hinds — (a) 
the ‘ Inclusive^ m which there is implication 
of the other {the secondary) meaning for the 
pwrpose of completing (the logical connection 
of) the primary meaning itself, and (6) the 
‘ Indicative ’ in which the prvmmry mkining 
surrenders itself /o?* the sake of the other 
{the secoudcM'y meaning) — {10). 

Oorrm. — (a) An example of the * Inclusive ’ Indica- 
tion we have in the expression ‘ hmiiah pravishanti 
(‘the lances enter’),* where the ‘ptimaiy meaning,’ the 
‘lances,’ implies the men holding the lances, for -the 
purpose of establishing the logical connection of the 
lances themselves ivith the act of ‘ enteiing’ (which could 
not be' done by the lances, except through the men 
holding them). 


.-’'Greek Figure of Speech metonj'inia 
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Some people have cited as an example of ‘Inclusive’ 
Indication, the expression ^ gauranubandhyali (‘the 
ox is to be sacrificed’), whm'e, they explain, the 
primary meaning of tiie teim ‘ox’ — which is the 
‘community’ ox — ^implies an individucd ox, for the 
pm^ose of establishing its connection witli the act of 
‘ being sacrificed ’ enjoined by the said vedie expression ; 
and they go on, this individual ox could not be 
regarded as directly denoted by the word itself, because 
of the principle ‘the denotation of a word, having its 
force spent up in the qualifying adjunct (which, 
in this case, is the <mrum.unity\ is unable to proceed 
to the qucdijied (which is the Individual)^ 

This however is not a light example of ‘inclusive’ 
indication ; because in this’ case, there is neither any 
‘pmpose’ (served by the indhect implication, which 
could not be got by (hrect denotation), nor any ‘usage ’ 
(and these alone have been declared to be tiie basis 
for huhrect implication). "What really happens in the 
case cited is that the individual is implied by the 
community by reason of theh invariable concomitance; 
just as there is in the case of the imperative passive 
form where the ageni is implied b)*^ 

i-eason of liis bang invariably concomitant ivith an 
action, — or in that of the impaative woi-d *hjru*, die 
object is implied by reason of its being inseparable from 
evay ti’ansitive vab, — or in the case of the word 
‘jOj'aWsAa, ’ ‘enter,’ which implies the ‘house’ to be 
entaed, as what is eniered is inseparable from the 

act of eniering, — or in the case of the word ^pii}d'tm^ 
4 
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‘cake’ (in the accusative), some such verb as ‘eat’ 
is implied, as without some such transitive verb, there 
could be no object. 

The expression ‘ fat Devadatta eats not during the 
day’ as implying his nocturnal feeding has been 
r^arded by some people as an example of ‘Indication’ ; 
but in this case the noct'ut/mal feeding is not ‘indicated’ 
by the words at all ; it is simply cognised either through 
‘Verbal Presumption’ (of the expression ‘he eats at 
night ’"as held by the Bhdtta), or through pure presum- 
tion (of the fact of the nocturnal feeding, as held by 
the Prdhhdhcura). 

(6) An example of the ‘Indicative’ Indication we 
have in the expression * gcmgdy dm gko^aJp’ (‘the 
ranch in the Gahga ’) ; here, for the pmpose of obtain- 
ing for the Bank (which is the secondary mean- 
ing indicated by the term ‘ Gcmgdydm ’) the character 
of beh^ the location of the ranch, the term ‘ Gcmgd- 
ydm ’ ‘ surrenders its primary meaning ’ ( i.e. the 
river ) ; and in this case the process of Indication is 
called ‘Indicative.’ 

Both of tlrese kinds ha^e exemplified {a and h) 
belong to the category of ‘pure’ Indication, — so called 
because they do not involve or require any auxiliary 
agency (in the shape of some sort of similitude between 

the Primary and Secondary meanings). 

% 

It is not true (as some people have asserted) 
that in cases of ‘pure’ Indication— like those just , 
cited — ^thae is a dear ‘difference’ manifested bet- 
ween' the iwd!icaiecj!' (secondary) and the indicative 
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(p vimfliy ) meanings, — this * difference ’ being technically 
called ‘ tdiasthya* ‘ aloofness,’— [while in cases of Indi- 
cation otliei\than the ‘pure,’ there is ‘ non-difference ’ 
manifested between the two meanings.] — This, we say, is 
not true ; because as a matter of fact, in a case where the 
Bank is spoken of by means of the word' Ocmgd, ’ it is 
done dearly for the purpose of expressing some definite 
notion (sudi as that of ‘ sanctity ’ in the present case) ; 
and this pm*pose can be accomplished only when the two 
(the indicated ‘ bank ’ and the indicative ‘ river ’) are 
comprehended as absolutdy identical [^. e., the sanctity 
of the ‘ bank ’ is recognised only when the ‘bank ’ is 
identified with the ‘ river * whose sanctity is already 
well-known.] If this were not so, and if all that 
was intended to be expressed was some sort of connec- 
tion with the ‘ river, ’ then as this could be done equally 
wdl by the ordinary expression ‘ gamgatate ghosah 
(‘ the ranch on the banks of the river Q-ahgd ’), — ^what 
difference would there be between the expression of 
that idea by this direct assertion and the indirect 
‘ indication ’ of the same (by the indirect expression 
‘ gangdydm ghosah ’) ? 

Text. — There is,however another {kind of Indica- 
tion) called the ^ Swper-im^ponenV , wherein 
the ‘ imposed ’ as well as ‘ that imposed vpon ’ 
are hath distmctly expressed. 

Comm. — That Indication is called ‘ Superimponent ’ 
m which what is ‘ imposed ’ and what is ‘ imposed 
upon ’ are both mentioned'as correlated and as dearly 
distinct from one another. 
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2kc <. — That same {IndiccstwrC) wovld be called 
^ IntrosuscepUve^ when what is Hmpos^’ 
swallows the other {that is ^im^sed wjpon’). 

' — { 11 ) 

Comm. — ^Where iihe ‘ visayin\ what is ‘ imposed ’ 
‘ swallows ’ — i. e., tates within itself — * the' other ’ — 
i. e., that which is ‘imposed upon — it is a case of 
‘Introsusceptive ’ Indicatioru 

Text. — These two hinds of Indication (a) when 
based upon simihtudef a/re Tenown as 
^qualitative^', cmd (6) as ^ pnire' when they 
are based upon other kinds of relationship. 

Comm. — (A) As examples respectively of Ihe 
‘ Superimponent’ and ‘Introsusceptive’ Indication, based 
upon similitude (and hence ‘ qualitative), we have 
the two expressions (a) * gaurvdhikah’ (‘the plough- 
man is an ox ’) ; and (6) ‘ guarayam ’ (‘ he is the ox 
itself ’). 

[In (a) the character of the ‘ ox ’ is what is ‘ imposed, ’ 
and the ‘ploughman’ is the one ‘imposed upon’; and both 
these being mentioned as distinct from one another, it 
is a case of superimponent ’ Indication ; while' in (d) the 
character imposed,, e. the ‘ ox ’, ‘ swallows ’ up the 
man upon whom it is imposed, the man loses his distinct 
individuality and becomes merged, as it were, in the ‘ ox ’ ; 
hence this becomes a case of the ‘ introsusceptive ’ Indi- 
cation.] 

The emct process of Indication ia these cases is 
thus explained by some people : — When the ‘ plough- 
man’ is spoken of as the ‘ox,’ this latter word 
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inMcdies the qualities of stupidity, dullness and the 
like whicsh belong to the animal deuoted by that word, 
and through these qualities (thus indirectly indicated) 
the word ‘ox ’ comes to denote the man (and it is 
thus that tlie co-ordination between the man and 
the ox is secured).' — ^According to others, however, what 
happens is, not that the word ‘ox’ directly ex- 
presses the tnan (through its qualities of stupidity 
and dullness), but that it indirectly indicates similar 
qualities in the man. — ^But according to others again 
(men of our way of thinking), the word ‘ox* indicates 
the mxm himself, as being the substratum of those 
same qualities that belong to the oa; also. 

This has been declared elsewhere also (inthe/S^Afo- 
kavdrtiha) — ^‘Indication is the name given to the 
cognition of what is invariably concomitant with what 
is directly expressed by the word ; and this process is 
called ‘qualitative’ on account of the indication being 
based upon' the presence of certain qualities’ 

In this passage what is meant by ‘ invariable con- 
comitance ’ is only relationship, and not actual (insepar- 
able) concomitance; for if the latter were meanly 
there could be no , indication in the case of such 
expressions as ‘ maftchah hroshanii ! ( ‘ the platforms 
are shouting ’) 

[As there is no niseparahU concomitance between the 
platform and the men on the platform], 

% 

In fact it has been rightly observed that in cases 
where there is actual invariable concomitance (between 
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the wdicated and the indicate), one naturally un- 
plies the other, and there is no need for the indicative 
process at all. 

(6). Examples of the ‘superimponent’ and ‘in- 
trosusceptive ’ Indication, based upon factors other 
than ‘ similitude,’ (and hen(» ‘pure’) we have in the 
two expressions ‘ Aywghrtcm ’ (‘ clarified butter is 
longevity ’) and ^ Ay wremdam' (‘ It is longevity itsplf’) ; 
— ^where the factor upon which the indication is based 
is some such relationship as that between cause and 
effect, and the like and in all such cases the two kinds 
of Indication — ^‘superimponent’ and ‘introsusceptive’ 
— are such as are actually preceded (and brought 
about) by the said relationships of ‘cause and effect’ 
and the like. 

Now here, in the case of the two kinds of ‘qualita- 
tive’ Indication, the purpose served [(a) in the case of 
the ‘ superimponent ’ variety, e.g., ‘ the ploughman is an 
ox ’] is the brining about of the cognition of similarity 
between the two things recognised as different from one 
another, — and [(6) in the case of the ‘introsusceptive’ 
variety, e.g„ ‘he is verily, an ox’] it is the bringing 
about of the notion of absolute^ identity between the 
two things. In the case of the two kinds of ‘pure ’ 
Indication [e. g., (a) ‘Butter is longevity ’ and (4) ‘ It is 
longevity itself’] on the other hand, the purpose served 
is the bringing about of the notion that the tln‘n£' 
spoken of is one that accomplishes a certain object 
in a way better them a<nyth%ng dse [in the case of (a)] 
or infallMy [in the case of (&)]. 
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Id some cases tlie Indication is based upon the 
rdation of ‘subsa-viency;’ ihejpiUar that subserves 
the pmpose of (the worship of) Indra is called ‘ indra 
— sometimes it is'based upon the relationship of ‘ masta’ 
and servant g. when the king’s servant is spoken as 
the ‘king — in some eases it is based upon tbe relation- 
ship of ‘ whole and part e.g. in tbe egression ‘ agra- 
liastdh ’ (‘ foremost hand ’) as applied to any and evay 
foremost Umh, this latta* is indicated by the word 
‘hand’; — in otha* cases again it is based upon the 
relationship of ‘ doing the same work^‘; e.g., when one 
who is not a carpenter is spoken of as ‘carpenta* ’ (on 
account of his doing the caipenta’’s work). 

Teait — Thm ind%cat{on is of sir Hnds. — {1^). 

Qomm. — ^That is, (the fom* kinds mentioned in 
11 and 12) along with the first two kinds (desaibed 
in 10). 

This (Indication) — 

Tesot — when hosed upon usage, %s without any 
‘ suggested ’ meaning ; hivt when it is hosed 
itpon some purpose, it is acomtpanied hy a 
‘ suggested ’ meanvng. 

Gomm. — In fact the I'ecognition of the pmpose 
(in the case of Indication) is obtained only through the 
process of ‘ su^stion ’. 

Text — And it may he either abstruse o?’ explicit. 

Comm. — ^“It’ — the suggested meaning. 
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It is ‘ abstrase ’ in the follomng passage — 

‘Oh! The first tide of youth is exuberant in the 
body of the moon-faced one : her face is blooming 
with smiles, her glances have acquired the graceful 
arch, her gait evinces a rising gracefulness, her thoughts 
have rdinquished steadiness, the bosom shows the 
bud(^g breasts, and her thighs are plump and efficient’ 

[Here -we have the primary meaning of the foliowing 
words barred by ineompatibihty with the context — (a) the 
word ‘ is exuberant ’ (as apphed to tide qf youth, which is 
inanimate), — (&) ‘blooming’ (applied to smile, though 
it IS really applicable to floiversX — (c) ‘ acquiring ' (as applied 
to the glances, which are inanimate), — (d) ‘rising’ (as 
applied to grac^lness, which is not a matenal substance 
and hence cannot do any rising), — (e) ‘ I'elinquishing steadi- 
ness ’ (as apphed to thoughts which are not sentient ), — (/ ) 
‘ budding ’ (as applied to bi'easts, though really apphcable 
to flowers,) — and (g) ‘efficient’ (as applied to the thighs 
which are inanimate); and hence they are taken as indicating 
the (figurative) meaning in which the words are understood 
in the passage ; e.g. (a) * exuberance ’ indicates excellence and 
what IS suggested is ‘ desirability ’, — {b) ’ blooming ’ indicates 
unrestrained manifestation, and what is suggested is * sweet 
odour ’ and so forth ; — (c) ‘ acquiring ’ indicates mastery and 
it suggests the ‘appearance of the Iqyed person’; — (d) ‘rising’ 
indicates pi'ofuseness, which suggests ‘ heart-ravi^ing cha- 
racter ’; — {e^ ‘ relinquishing steadiness ’ indicates impatience, 
which suggests ‘ the increasing mfiuence of love’;— (/) 
*" budding’ indicates undabhiness, which suggests ‘fitness 
for embrace ’; — (g) * efficiency ’ indicates capacity for spimt- 
ed intei'coiirse, which suggests ‘ loveliness.’ — A-nd all this, 
not capable of being comprehended by ordinary men, is 
very ‘ abstruse ’.] 
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Ar an esnmple of the ‘ e^lidt ’ su^sted meaning, 
Ave have the foEoAving — 

‘ Coming into contact with prosperity ’ even dull 
persons become conversant with the functions of the 
clever : the intoxication of youth itself teaches the graces 
to loA'dy women.’ 

Here the word ‘teaches’ (having its dhect meaning 
barred, in relation to the ‘ intoxication of youth,’ which 
is inanimate), indicates ‘manifestation’, which suggests 
‘ spontaneous attainment of the graces ’ ; and this sug- 
gestion is quite escpUcit). 

Tesst — In this way Indication has been declared 
to he of three hinds. {IS). 

• Gomm . — That is, (1) that in which there is no 
suggested meaning, (2) that in which the su^ested 
meaning is abstruse, and (3) that in which the su^st- 
ed meaning is explicit * 

Teod-^That which cmtains the said {irvdzcaUon) 
is the 'Indicative — 

Gomm. — ‘Word’, * shod}ddh*, has to be construed 
here (from Text 6). 

* Tadbhuh' — ^That which contains, is the substratum 
of, the Indication. , 

[Having descnbed the ‘ expressive woi-d ’ (in Text 7) and 
the ‘indicative word’ (in the foregoing Text), the author 
now turns to the description of the * suggestive word.’ As 
in the other two cases, however, so here also, before describ- 
ing the suggestive word,’ it is necessary to explain the 
process of ‘ suggestion.’ This suggeslion is of two binds- 
‘ Verbal,’ based upon the word, and ‘ Ideal ’, based upon the 

meaning ; as the present context is dealing with words, the 
5 
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author takes up Verbal suggestion here, the other kind 
being dealt with in Chapter III. The Verbal suggestion 
also is oE two kinds, that based upon the directly expressed 
meaning of the word, ‘ denotative,* and that based upon the 
indicated meaning of the word, ‘indicative.’ And as he 
has been just dealing with Indication, he takes up the 
‘ Indicative ’ suggestion first.] 

Te!d — Of the Indicative Word, that function 
{which brings about the cognition of the 
* purpose^ of the ivydioation) is of the natwre 
of * Suggestion\ 

Comm. "Why so f ” 

\Answ&ri\ 

Text — In regard to that intended idea for 
bringing about the cognition whereof one 
has recourse to Indication, and which is 
, cognisable through die word only, — tho 
function {of the word) can be none oth&r 
thorn ‘ Suggestion 

Comm — A word is used indicatively only when it 
is intended to convey the notion of the ‘purpose’ 
(which could not he cognised throu^ the direct deno- 
tation of the word) ; — and yet the said notion is 
obtained from that same word, ancK not from anything 
else; and in this function the word is none other than 
suggestion ; — because 

Text — {a) it cannot be direct Denotation, as there 
is no usage to that effect ', — 

Comm. — In the case of the expression ‘ the ranch 
in the Gahga’, the ‘ sanctity ' and such other qualities 
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are recognised as belonging to tlie bank ; and yet there 
is no usage of the word ‘ Gan^ ’ in that sense ; — 

Tenet — (6) nor can %t be Indication, because the 
necessary conditions are wanting. — {16), 

Comm. — That is, the three conditions described 
above — ^the Primary meaning being barred and so forth 
(see Text 9). For instance — 

Text — What is ‘ indAcat^ ’ is not the primary 
meaning ; nor is that meaning incompatible', 
nor has it any connection with tho irt&nded 
idea ; nor again is \there any purpose 
served by it («, e., by making the intended 
%dea an object of further Indication)', 
nor lastly is the word itself wanting in the 
requisite force. , 

Comm. — ^In the expression ‘the randi in the 
Gahga’, the word ‘ Gahga ’ is taken as indicating the 
‘bank’s because its primary meaning of ‘river’ is 
found incompatible ; — ^if, in the same manner, the 
sense of the ‘,bank ’ also were incompatible, then 
alone could it be taken as indicating the intended 
idea (of ‘ sanctity ’, and so forth) ; — as a matter of 
fact however, in the first place, the bank does not 
form the primary meaning of the word ‘ ganga,’ 
nor is it incompatibly [so that the first condition of 
Indication is not fulfilled]; — secondly there is no 
affinity between the ‘ bank ’ as indicated by the word 
^ ganga' with ‘sanctity’ and tlie otha- qualities that 
would be indicated (by the banh) [so that the 
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second condition pf Indication is not fulfilled]; — 
thirdly, there is no furtha* purpose served by making 
the intended idea of ‘ sanctity’ and the rest tiie object 
of a furtha- indication;— nor lastly, is the word 
‘gcmgd’ incapable -^[witbout the intervention of the 
indicative process) of bringing about the notion of 
‘ sanctity ’ and the rest, as it is of denoting the banh. 

[The woid ‘ Ganga’ is incapable of denoting the banh , 
hence for the purpose of bringing about the notion of the 
bank, it has to seek the help of Indication ; but as regards 
‘ sanctity ’ and the rest, the idea of these can be brought 
about by the word ‘ Ganga’ itself, through ‘ Suggestion.’] 

Text. — Further, in this manner, there would be 
an infinite regress, which would strxhe at 
the Uery root {of the intended comprehension). 

Comm. — the purpose for which the original 
Indication has been adopted wae itself the object of 
a further Indication, — then for the second Indication 
there would be another purpose; and in connection 
with the Indication of this latter, there would be yet 
another purpose; and so on and ,on, there would be 
an infinite regress, and the result of this would be 
that the desired comprehenaon would not be got at 

An objection is raised : — What the word ‘ Gahgd ’ 
Indicates may be the bank as possessed of iJ\je qualities 
of sanctity and the rest; and the purpose served by 
this indication is the bringing about of a notion that 
could not be got at by the expression ‘ the ranch on 
the bank of the Gahgd ’ ; and thus as Indication itself 
would provide the comprehenmon of the hank along 
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witJi the qualities, wlia’e would be the need for having 
any ‘ suggestion ’ at all ? ’’ 

[The answer to this is given by the iollowing Text.] 

Text. — It is not right to maJse the ‘ indicated ’ 
meaning include the intended idea {for tive 
sake of which Indication is admid>ed . — 

Comm. — “ Why not ? ” 

Text. — Because the object of a cognition is one 
idling, and its resvltani is said to be another. 

Comm. — ^For instance, the ‘object’ of the percep- 
tional cognition is tlie blue thing, while the ‘ resultant ’ 
of that cognition is the ‘apprehendedness’ of that thing 
(as held by the Mimamsaka), or the ‘representative 
cognition’ (‘I percdve the blue thing,’ — this according 
to the Ndiydyika). 

[Similarly the oJyect of the cognition obtained by Indi- 
cation is the * bank,’ and the idea of ‘ sanctity ’ and the rest 
is only its resultant, -which, therefore, being different from 
the ‘object,’ cannot be coupled with the foi-mer. — ^There 
IS no doubt that such is the meaning of the text ; and . 
the commentators have had recourse to a subtle and laboured 
explanation only on account of their being unable to 
reconcile the clear nreanmg of the text -with their own 
conceptions.] 

Text. — Thus Indication <xmnot a^ly to the 
thing along with its qualities. 

Comm. — ^This has been ah’eady explained. 

Text. — It is only after something has been indi- 
cated that special qualities conie-{to be recog- 
nised) as belonging to it.— { 18 ). 
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Oornm. — ^Tlius after the hanh lias been indicated 
(by tlie word ‘Gahga), die spedal qualities^ of ‘sanctity ’ 
and the rest come to be recognised as belonging to it; 
and die recognition of these qualities can be brought 
about by the word through a function that is different 
from Denotation and Indication ; and this function must 
necessarily be held to be ithat which is spoken of by 
such names as ‘ vyatljand (suggestion), ‘ dhvctna/na* 
(echo), *dyotana ’ (illumination) and so .forth. 

Su^estion based upon Indication has been des- 
cribed ; the author now proceeds to describe that based 
upon Denotation — 

Tead — When a word hewing several primary 
meanings has the range of its dmotation 
restricted by * connection* and such other 
conditions, — if there appears the cognition 
of a meaning otirn' than denoted (or 
directly expressed) one, that fv/notion which 
brings about this cognition is ‘ Suggestion* 
-( 19 ). 

Comm. — [Says the Vdkyapadiya] (a) ‘ Connec- 
tion, (&) Disjunction, (c) Assoejation, (d) Enmity, 
(e) Purpose, (f) Context, (g) Peculiarity, (A) prox- 
imity of another word, (i) Capacity, (j) Compati- 
bility, (k) Place, (1) Time, (m) Gender, (n) Accent 
and so forth, — these aie the conditions that serve to 
bring about the idea of a particular meaning of a 
word, when there is an uncertainty as to its actual 
meaning in a particular context and it is in 
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accordance with this that one particular meaning, out 
of a number of meanings, of a word is understood 
to be intended, in each of the following expressions 
respectively: — 

(a) In the expression ‘Sa/n with conch and 
discus’ the exact, meaning of the word ^ha/n\ which 
has many meanings, is restricted to Visnu, through 
‘connection’, [as of all the things denoted by the 
word 'h<wi\ it is Visnu alone who has any connec- 
tion with ‘the conch and the discus’]; — (6) simi- 
larly in the expression ‘ Hari without the conch and 
the discus’, [as it is only one who has had ‘connec- 
tion’ with a thing that -can be ‘disjoined’ from it, 
this ‘disjunction’ restricts the meaning of ‘Aari’ to 
' Visnu]; — (c) in the expression ‘ Ramalaksmanau^ 
the meaning of the word ‘Eama’, is restricted to that 
Kama who was the son of Dasharatha [and this on 
account of the ‘ association ’ of Laksmana] ; (c?) while 
in the expression ‘the behaviom* of these two com- 
batants is like that of Kama and Arjuna’, the meaning of 
‘Kama’ is restricted to Parashurama, and that of 
‘Arjuna’ to the son of K^virya [and this through 
the well-known ‘ enntity ’ between these two persons] ; 
— (e) in the expression ‘ worship Sthdnu for the pur- 
pose of removing the shackles of the world’, tlie 
meaning of the word ‘/SiAamt’is restricted to Shiva 
[as the ‘purpose’ mentioned can be fulfilled by the 
worship of that God only]; — (/) in the expression 
‘Deva knows everything’ the meaning of tlie word 
‘deva’ is restricted to [and tliis is done through 
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tlie ‘context’, the words bang addressed to the king\\ 
(ff) in the expression ‘ Makaradhvaja is angry the 
meaning of the word ‘Makarad/ivaja ’ is restricted to 
the Love-God [as the ‘peculiarity ’ mentioned, bemff 
wigi'y, can apply to that God alone, and not to the 
oceaiif wliich is also called ‘ Makm'adhvaja*]i — (h) 
in ‘devasya purdrd£eh\ the meaning of the word, 
‘deva’is restricted to Shiva [through the ‘proximity 
oftlie word’ *pw'drdti\ which can, apply to Shiva, 
and to no otha* God] ; — (i) in ‘the hokila bu’d is 
intoxicated by Mad1hu\ the meaning of the word 
‘Madhu’ is restricted to the Spring [as that alone, 
and not honey or win^ has the ‘ capacity ’ to intoxi- 
cate the bird ] ; (j) — in *pdtu vo dayitdrmikhcm, ’ the 
meaning of the >word ‘ pdtu* (which can mean dA-ink 
and pi'oUct also) is restricted to confrontation [as this 
alone is ‘ compatible’ with the ‘beloved’s face’] ; — (^) in 
‘Parameshvara shines here ’, the meaning of the word 
‘ Pa/)'ameshvceral}> ’ is restricted to the Mng, through the 
‘place’ referred to being the King’s capital; — (Q in 
‘ Chitrcd}hdnu is shining,’ the meaning of the word 
‘ Ohitrakhdnu ’ is restricted to the Svn, if the words ai'e 
uttered during the day, and to frfi, if they are uttered 
at night, and this is done throu^ ‘time’; — (m) in the 
expression ‘hliti’a shines,’ if the word ‘Mitra’ is used 
in the neuter ‘ gender,' its meaning becomes restricted 
to tlie friend, but if in the Masculine ‘ gender,’ then 
to the Sun; — (n) in the expression ‘ IndrasJiatru,’ 
the meaning becomes restricted by the ‘accent’ [it 
the accent is put on the first word of tlie compound, 
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it has to be taken as Bahworihi, and then its meaning; 
is he ‘ wliose killer is Indra,’ but if tlie accent is pnt 
on the second word it has to be taken as Tc(t2>vrvj}f>, 
which means *tlie killer of Tndra’]. But it is onlj' in the 
case of Vedic expressions that accent serve> the 
piu-pose of restricting the denotation of words. — ^'riic verse 
quoted fi*om the Vdhyapadlya eontains at the end 
the term ‘arfi,’ ‘and so forth’; this is meant to 
include (o) Gesture^ whieli serves to restrict the meaning 
in such passages as — ‘ During all these days her breasts 
have been reduced to this (marked by a gesture) size, 
her eyes have shnmk to ihis^ and her condition has 
become like this^ 

Now, in some cases, it is found that though (he 
signification of die word has been restricted in the 
manner described above, and tlie other significations are 
precluded, — ^3mt the word, winch has .several meanings, 
may even so succeed in brmging about the cognition 
of a meaning other than that to which the signification 
has been restricted and this could not be done by the 
denotative function of die word, as that has been re— 
tricted and hence precluded from the meaning cognised ; 
nor could it be done by its indicative function, as tlie 
‘incompatibility of the priraarj’ meaning and olhei 
conditions of Indiaation would be wanting; the only 
function by which it Gin be done is ‘.suggoiion.’ 

An example of this we have in (he billowing 
verse : — 

‘ Bhadratmano duradhiiohatanorvisliala — 

V amshonnatelj krl.ishillmukhavigr.ih.i«.y.i 

fi 
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Yasyanupaplutagatet paravaranasya 

Danambuseksubliaga^ aatatafJcaro bhut’ 

[‘The baacl (trank) of this destroyer of enemies 
(large elephant), — ^who is high-sonled (belongs to the 
‘bhadra’ species of elephants), whose body is irrepres- 
sible (who can be mounted with difficulty), the nobility 
of whose race is high (who is as tail as a bamboo), 
who has become an expert in the use of arrows (who 
has a host of bees hovering round him), whose insist 
is undimmed (whose gait is steady), — ^was always 
beautified by the water poured in the formal making of 
gifts (by the ichor flowing from his temples)]. 

[Here we find that the words are so skilfully chosen that 
they are applicable to the king as also to the elephant ; the 
fact however that it is addressed to the king restricts the 
meaning of the words to him alone ; and yet the idea of the 
‘ elephant ’ also is cognisable throughout ; and this idea is 
the result of SuggesUon.'] 

Text. — The word endowed with that (i, e. the said 
function of suggestion) is the * suggestive 
word! 

Comm . — ‘ Endowed with that! %, e, endowed with 
the function of suggestion. *• 

Text. — Inasmuch as the word is ^ suggestive^ 
only when it has. other meanings, Ike mim- 
ing also is held to he so {i, e. ^suggestive') 
hy virtue of its helping the •process. 

Comm . — ‘/So’ — i. e. suggestive. 
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'■J’HE SUGGESTIVENESS OF liUSANTNG 

Text. — The meanings qf these have been desfribed 
before. 

. Comm. — * meanings' — i. e. tlie Expressed, (lie In- 
dicated and the Suggested. 

‘Ofthese\ — i.e. of the Expressive, the Imlicjifive 
and the Suggestive Avords. — (Vide T'exl 6, above). 

Text — The suggestiveness of Meanings is nov- 
described. 

Comm. — ^The author next stales the natm-e of 
the said suggestiveness of woi'ds. — 

Text — ‘Suggestion ’ is that fumtion of the menu- 
ing which brings about the cognition of 
another meaning, by persons oidonrd 
with imaginative intuition, — thiovgh 
liarities of (•rr) the sj)crd,t'r. (b) th* person 
spol’cn to, (<■) intonation, (d) the i^inffnc’, 
(e) the cxpre'fscd menniug, (f) the jim-* nm 
■of anofJur, (g) context, ih) jih/n, (ij tinx 
and so forth. — (2J-Si*). 

Comm. — 'The. pertou '■poldi to' — i t. taic- (ov 
wliuse sike the woids .lu* u-id: — ' Ti'tohutiui -' — 
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variation of tone ; — ‘ conteost ’ — ^the occasion ; — ^ of the 
meominf — i. e. of the expressed, the indicated or the 
suggested meaning. 

Examples are dted in due order — (a) ‘ O Friend I 
having taken up a heavy jar of water, I have come 
walking fast, I feel fatigued and languid through 
perspiration and breathlessess; I shall rest awbila’ 

Here what is suggested is that the speaker is trying 
to conceal her stolen amours. 

[What the 'woman describes are the physical signs that 
may be caused either by hard physical work or by amorous 
' flirtations ; but on account of the character cf the spealcer 
being known to be that of a woman with loose morals, 
what is suggested is that the signs described have been 
due to dalliance, and she is trying to conceal this by 
attributing them to her having carried a heavy jar of water.] 

(6) ‘Oh my friend! for the sake of wretched m^ 
thou also art suiSfering from sleeplessnes?, weakness, 
anxiety, lassitude and breathlessness ! ’ 

Here what is suggested is that the friend, who has 
been acting as an intermediary between the separated 
lovers, has herself been enjoying the company of her 
friend’s lover. t 

[The physical effects described are such as may be 
caused, either by constant moving about from one party 
to the other for the purpose of bringing the lovers together, 
or by dalliance; but the friend addressed being known 
to be prone to misbehaviour, the suggested meaning is 
that the symptoms described are due to her secret inter- 
course with her friend’s lower.] 
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(c) ‘Having seen the Princess of Pafichala sub- 
jected to indescribable indignity in the assembly of 
kings, — having observed the way in which for a long 
' time we lived in the forest, dad in tree-bark, along with 
the foresters, — and having witnessed how we lived 
in Virata’s house, secretly and engaged in unbe- 
coming acts, — shaving seen all it is still towards myself, 
sorely afflicted as I am, that our eldest brother 
bears anger, and not evmi now towards the Kurus !’ 

Here what is suggested by the ‘Intonation’ (the 
emphasis laid ,upon the pronoun ‘myself’) is that 
‘it is not right for the king to bear anger towards m^ 
it is time now that he were angry with the Kurus’, 

It will not be right to ai-gue here that, in asmuch 
as the Intonation only serves to complete the directly 
expressed meaning of the sentence, this is a case of 
the suggested meaning being subservient (to the 
expressed meaning).— This, we say, will not be right; 
the Intonation does really serve to complete the 
meaning of the sentence; but this it does only in 
so far as it ea^esses the question (‘ does the king 

bear anger towards me, and not towards the Kurus ? 

and not as it suggests the further meaning of the 
im^opriety of anger towards the speak®-). 

[Hence in bo fai as the suggestion by the Intonation 
is concerned, there is no ‘subserviency to the expressed 
meaning’; specially as the suggestion appears after the 
expressed meaning has been duly comprehended.] 

id) ‘At that time you did not turn away your 
eyes fixed as they were upon my cheeks ; now however, 
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even Ihougli I am the same, and the cheeks are the 
same, yet that look of yours is no more.’ 

Here the meaning suggested is — ‘ while my friehd 
was sitting by me her face being reflected in my 
dieek, the way in which you looked towards that 
I’eflection was of quite a different character; when 
however she has gone away,' it has completely changed, 
— what a stealthy lover you are ! ’ 

[The suggestion is due to the fact ol the sentences con- 
taining the terms ‘ at that time ’ and ‘ now ’ ] 

(e) ‘ This spot on the bank of the Narma^ is 
redolent with the beauty of fresh plantain-groves, 
and excites, through the loveliness of its bowers, the 
sportive graces of the lovely woman ! and further, O 
delicate onel here are blowing breezes favourable 
to love-making, led as they are by the Grod of Love 
flurried with unaccountable exdtement’ 

Here the meaning suggested is — ‘ let us enter the 
bower for the purpose of love-making.’ 

[This suggestion is due to the expressed meaning of 
the following words — (1) ‘ Tanvi \ which expresses delicacy 
brought about by the influence of love, — (2) ‘ Narmada,' the 
literal meaning of which is ‘ that which gives pleasure 
(.3) ‘ uddesha ' which means ‘ that which can only be 
pointed out, and not easily reached, hence free from intru- 
sion,’ — (4) ‘ sarasa ' denotes freshness of the leaves, hence 
freedom from all fear of any shuffling sound be'ing made, — 
(.5) ' shr'eni,' denotes thickness of the grove, and hence 
invisibility from outside.] 

(/) ‘ My hard-hearted mother-in-law is always 
urging me to all household work; it is only 
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in the evening that I get some respite, i£ any 
at all’. 

Here a woman suggests to the person dose by 
that evening is the only time atwhidi assignation 
could' be made. 

[The expressed meaning is that the woman has no 
time except in the evening, and by reason of the proixmity 
of her lover who is waiting for assignation, this simple 
statement suggests the evening as the time at which she 
agrees to meet him.] 

{g) ‘ We hear your husband is coming here in 
three hours’ time ; why then are you sitting idle ? 0, 
friend, make your preparations *. 

A woman who is on the point of going out to 
meet her lover, is warned by another woman • that it 
would not> be right to do so. 

[The expressed meaning is that the woman should 
make preparations for meeting her husband who will soon 
be arriving ; but this being said on the occasion of the 
woman going out to meet a lover, suggests the said mean- 
ing.] 

{h) ‘0 dear friends, you please do the flower- 
picking in some other place; I am doing it here; 
I am unable to wander ferther oflT; do me therefore 
this favour; here I am beseeching you with joined pahns.’ 

What is suggested by the speaker to hei' confidante 
is— ‘This place being quite solitary, please bring in 
my lover.’ 

[The expressed meaning is simply a request to her 
companions to leave her alone ; the sequestered position of 
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the ^ot where the speech is made suggests the aforesaid 
request to the confidante]. 

{i) ‘ 0 my beloved, you are bound to obey the 

wishes of your elders; what shall I say to you, unfortu- 

* 

Date as I am ! If you have to go on your journey, 
you may go ; you will heai’ what I am going to do.’ 

The meaning suggested is — ‘The spring-season 
having arrived (when lovers should be united), if you are 
going away from home, I shall not be alive any longer 
and shall, therefore, not know where you may be.’ 

[This suggestmn is due to the fact of the speech being 
made during spnng-time^ 

(j) The phrase ‘and so forth’ (in Text 22) is 
meant to include Gesture and such other details. An 
example of su^estion by expressed meaning, throngh 
the peculiarity of gestwre, we have in the following — 

‘While I was standing dose to the door; sh^ res- 
plendent with the very essence of beauly, having 
dilated her thighs, pressed them together; she brought 
down the veil over her fac^ cast unsteady glances, 
suppressed her speech and drew her arms together.’ 

Here the various gestures described suggest to the 
lover the wishes of the speaker. ^ 

[(1) The movement of the thighb suggests her desire 
for inverted intercourse, (2) the bringing down of the veil 
suggests that the lover should come secretly, — (3) the 
unsteady glances suggest that her passion of love has been 
aroused, — (4) the suppression of speech suggests that there 
should be no talk regarding the meeting, — (5) and the 
bringing together of the arms suggests that when he comes 
to her he will receive her embraces]. 
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Whemever occasioii presents, itsdf, examples are 
cited again and again for the puipose of explaining the 
subject so folly as to leave nothing to be desired on 
the part of the enquirer. 

Sometimes we have suggestion based upon the 
peculiarity of two or more of the conditions of the 
‘speaker’ and the rest enumerated here. 

The suggestiveness of the ‘indicated ’ and ‘suggest- 
ed’ meanings also may be illustrated in the same 
manner (as that of the ‘expressed’ meaning.) 

Text. — Inoksmuoh cbs the meaning that suggests 
another meaning is itsdf cognisahle hy 
means of the word, — the word also is hdpful 
in the suggestivenms of the meaning. — {2S). 

Comm . — ‘ By mecvns of the word^ — ^That is, 
anything cognised through any other means of know- 
ledge is never suggestir^ 



Chafeeb IV. , 

SUGGESTIVE POETEY. 

Comnw — ^“Word’ and ‘meaning * having been de- 
fined, the next subject to be dealt -with should be the 
exact natuie of ‘ defects,’ ‘ excellences ’ and ‘ figures of 
speech ’ [in view of the form in which the definition 
of ‘poetry’ has been worded] j but it is only when 
the object, to which the properties belong has been 
described that it can be ascertained whether certain 
properties of it are fit to be rejected or admitted; for 
this reason the author now proceeds to 'describe the 
various Mnds of poetry (of which the defects, excellences 
and figures are properties) 

Tesci. — In that ^ suggestive^ poetry where the 
'expressed' meaning is not mecmt to be 
applicable, — the 'expressed meaning' is 
either {a) transformed into cmother mmmr 
ing or (6) entirely rejficted, — {24). 

Comm. — ^The ‘ expressed meaning ’ is ‘ not meant 
to be applicable ’ only in cases where predominance 
attaches to that abstruse ‘ suggested meaning ’ which 
is based upon Indication ; — and it is such instances 
that should be understood as ‘ D^wcmi, ’ ‘ suggestive 
poetry ’ ; since they have been referred to in .the text 
by the expression 'dhvomau,' ‘in suggestive poetry’. 
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— (a) In this ‘suggestive poetry,’ the ‘expressed mean- 
ing bang found to have no useful significance, be- 
comes, in some cases, ‘ transformed into another mean- 
ing ’ ; — e,.g. in the following: — 

‘I tell you ha’e sits an assembty of learned men ; you 
should, therefore, remain ha^e with your mind fully alert’ 

Here mere telling (having no significance at all) 
becomes transformed into advising (the aiggestion 
being ‘ I advise you that in this assembly of learned 
men, you should keep yom* mind ala’t, or else you 
wifi, make yourself ridiculous ’). 

(6) While in other cases, the ‘expressed meaning,’ 
being found to be inapplicable, becomes ‘entirely 
rejected ’ ; — e. g. in the following — 

‘Much benefit has been confened upon mej — 
what shall I say ? — ^Eixtreme gentlemanliness has been 
evinced by you 1 hlay you, therefor^ O friend, live 
in happiness for a hundred years, always behaving 
as you have done ! ’ 

This is addressed to a person who has caused much 
injmy to the speak®, who addresses to him tliese 
words in an hnnical sense. 

[The gratitude expressed by the words is altogether 
inapplicable to one who has done harm ; hence it is ‘entirel5- 
rejected,’ and its contrary is suggested ] 

[Suggestive Poetry iasfd njmi Indication having been 
described, the another proceeds to describe that based upon 
denotation,] 

Text. — That {suggestive poetry) hotoever whet'c 
the 'expressed meaning^ is meant to be 
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a^licc^le, and is yet subservient to another 
meaning, — is the oth&r hind. 

Oonrni . — ‘ StJ^servient to another ’ — i. e. implies 
the ‘ su^ested meaning.’ 

This ‘ other kind ’ of suggestive poetry is of two 
varieties— 

Text . — (a) One in which the ordxfr of sequence 
of the ‘ suggested meaning ’ is imperceptible, 
omd (6) the other vn. which the order of 
sequmce of the ^suggested meaning' is per- 

Comm. — ^ Imperc^tible' ', — ^there is this ‘order 
of sequence ’ (in the case of all ‘ passionate ’ poetry, 
which is of the ‘ suggestive ’ kind) that the Excitants, 
the Ensuants and the Yariables (which are ‘ expressed ’ 
by the words) do not themsdves constitute the ‘ Ba,sa ’ 
or ‘Passion (wMch is the ‘suggested’ meaning), — 
but this latter is manifested by them [and thus there 
• is a distinct order of sequence^ first the Excitant and 
the rest, and then the Passion] ; but this sequence, 
being extremely subtle, is not perceptible in the case 
of the first ^d of poetry h^ d&cribed. 

TexA.-^-~{d^ Passion (&) Emotion (c) Aberrations 
of these, and the {d) Allaymeni of Ehnotion 

* For a foil account of Basa, see Texts 27 and 28 pp 47-48 Search- 
ing a proper English equivalent, I have selected the word ‘passion,’ 
but in its root-sense, — derived from ‘ passio, ’ whhdi means ‘ suffering ’ 
in a good sense , and hence denoting ‘the ardent subjection of one’s 
self to emotion ’ , thw being the idea conveyed by the Sanskrit word 
‘ Rasa, ’ 
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and the rest, c&nMitute that in which the se- 
quence is imperceptible ; — and all this, appe- 
curing in the form of something to be embel- 
lished, is distinct from those embellishments 
{Figures of Speech), which ome hnown as the 
* Passionate' {Rasavai) and the like, 

0<mm : — ^ And the rest ’ — this is meant to in- 
dade (a) the manifestation of emotions, (6) the 
conjuncture of emotions, and (c) the admixtme of 
emotions. 

In cases where the Passion and the rest appear as 
the .predominant factor, thqr are to 6e embellished', as is 
going to be illustrated later on. In other cases, where 
the literal meaning of the sentence forms the predominant 
factor, and the Passion comes in only as a secondary 
element, the suggested meaning is subordinated, these 
'same (passion and the rest), become embellishmenis, 

• known as (a) ‘ Rasavat ’ (Passionate), [where the Passion 
forms the subordinate factor], (6) ‘ Preya' (agreeable) 
[where emotion forms the subordinate factor], (c)' 
‘ Urjasvi ’ (Forceful) [where the aberration of Passion 
forms the subord^te factor], {d) ‘ Samdhita 
Quiescent [where the allayment of emotion forms 
the subordinate factor]. — ^Instances of these are to be 
cited under the sections dealing with ‘ Poetry of sub- 
ordinated Suggestion’ (under Chapter V). 

The author now describes the nature of “Passion ’ — 

Text — What are known, in ordinary language, as 
{a) * causes' (f)* effects' and (c) ^auxiliaries' 
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of ike ^latent emotion' of Love and the 
like, — come to he spoken of as (a) * excitant^ t 
(6) ^ensnants' and (c) ^variants' when 
found in Drama amjd Poekry, and when 
the loitent emotion comes to he ’rmmfosked 
hy these, it is known as ‘ Rasa', ‘ Passion '. — 

Comm'. — ^This is what has been thus declared 
by Bharata (in his Ndtyctshdstra) — “ There is accom- 
plishment of Passion through the conjunction of the 
excitant, the ensuant and the variant.” 

[Four different interpretations of this assertion have 
been propounded, and each of these interpretations 
forms the basis of a distinct theory r^arding the 
genesis of Basa]. 

(A) The first interpretation is that given by Bhatta- 
Lallata and his followers ; it is as follows : — The (latent) , 
sentiment of love (and the like) is (a) generated by 
the eascitants — i.e., the basic cause, in the shape of the 
woman, and the inflaming caus^ in the shape of the 
garden and so forth — (6) rendered cognisable by the 
ensuants — i.e., effects, in the form of amorous glances, 
embraces and so forth, — and (c) Consummated by the 
variants — such as self-dispar&gement and the like \ — 
this emotion, though primarily and really subsisting 
in the character personated — e.g. Bama — comes to be 
recognised as subsisting in the personating actor 
by reason of his having assumed that character; 
and when tlms recognised, it is called ‘ Basa 
‘passion’, 
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tThis theory is open to the objection that it fails to ex- 
plain the emotion that arises in the mind of the spectator of 
the dramatic representation; as according to it, the sentiment 
is generated in the personated character and secondarily re- 
cognised in the petsonatiiig actor.] 

(B) The second interpretation, put forward by Shri 
Shahkuka, is as follows : — ^When an actor is personat- 
ing Eama, the spectator has with regard to him, the 
idea that ‘ this is Eama himself but this idea is of 
a peculiar kind, being of the same nature as the idea 
of ‘ horse ’ that one has in regard to the picture of 
a hoi*se; it is different from all the four kinds 
of ordinary notions : (1) it is not of the nature of the 
ordinary right notion tirat one has in the case of the 
real Eama. ‘ Eama is the per-son ’, which is also con- 
firmed by the subsequent cognition ‘ this is Eama 
himself ’ [the cognition in question cannot be of this 
kind as Eama is not present there] ,' — (2) it is different 
also from the ordinary wreng cognition ‘ this is Eama,’ 
which appear-s in regard to one who is not really Earns, 
and which is sublated by the subsequent cognition 
‘this is not Eama ’ [the cognition in question cannot 
be of this nature, ag there is no such sublation in this 
case] ; — (3) nor is it of the same nature as the doubtful 
cognition ‘ this may or may not be Eaina — (4) nor 
lastly is it of the nature of the cognition of mere 
similarity, ‘he is like Eama’ [the cognition in ques- 
tion carmot be of the nature of these last two cognitions, 
as it parfakes of the notion of identification] ; — and this 
actor gives expression to the causes, effects and 
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auxiliaries by the display of his art acquired through 
in s truction and practice, and pondering over such poetry 
as the following — 

‘ That lady, the mistress of my life, a splash of nectar 
to my body, unguent of camphor to my eyes, the very 
embodiment of the glorious longings of my hearty 
glided within the range of my vision’; — 

‘Unfortunately I have to-day been separated from 
her, with eyes large and unsteady; and that season has 
arrived wherdn clouds are constantly flitting about ’; 

Though all these causes, effects and auxiliaries 
are only artifidally assumed, yet they are not r^rded 
as such, and hence they are spoken of as ‘ exdtants’, 
‘ ensuants ’ and ‘ variants ’; — ^the ‘ samyoga ’, ‘ conjunc- 
tion’, of these three, — i. e., through the relation of ‘the 
indicative and the indicated,’ subsisting between these 
three and the resultant feeling — Pleads to the infer- 
ence of the ‘ latent emotion,’ of Love e.g. ; — though 
thus inferred, the emotion is by reason of the 
peculiar charm, different from all other objects of 
inference; and hence it is recognised as something 
subsisting latently ; and as, though thus inferred, this 
emotion is recognised, through iAs peculiar charm, as 
something relisKed, and as such different from other 
ordinary inferred things ; it is hnagiued to be subsist- 
ing latently in the actor; and even though not really 
present in him, it is relished by the spectators through 
their predisposed tendendes. 

[ Under this view, the causes, efiPeots and auxiliaries are 
the invariable concomitants of the emotion, — and hence 
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when they arc perceived, in the Actor, they lead to the in- 
ference of the emotion ; and the inference of this non-ex- 
istent emotion is explained as being due to the predisposi- 
tion of the audience]. 

[The objection against this view is that inference is a 
purely intellectual process, and hence cannot account for the 
highly complex emotional phenomena involved in Iiasa\ 

{Q) The third interpretation, that of Bhatta-nayaka, 
is as follows : — Passion ’ is not cognised (inferred), or 
generated, or manifested, — ather unconcernedly (as not 
concerning the spectator at all, as held by Bhattar 
LoUata), or as subsisting in the spectator himself 
(relished by him, as held by Shri-Shahkuka) ; — what 
happens is that in poetry and drama words are endowed 
with a peculiar presentative potencj^, distinct from direct 
Denotation (and indhect Indication) — ^which tends to 
generalise the Excitants, Ensuants and Variants, and 
tiiereby presents to consciousness the ‘ latent emotion’, 
which thereupon comes to be relished by a process of 
delectation abounding in enlightenment and bliss, due 
to the plenitude of the quality of Harmony {Sattva). 

[ According to this view the relishing of Passion is the 
outcome of the purely verbal process of ‘generalised 
presentation This is »open to the objection that it makes 
the unwarrantable assumption of this last mentioned verbal 
process.] 

(£>) The fourth explanation, propounded by the 
revered Acharya Abhinavagupta, is as follows: — 

In the mind of such spectators as are profident in 
the art of feeling emotion, a particular emotion is 
already present, in the form of ‘predisposition’ l5Tng 
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thus laimt, it becomes patently manifested by such 
agencies as those of women and other things, which, in 
ordinary parlance are known as ‘causes’ (effects and 
auxiliaries) ; but in poetry and drama, they renounce 
these names by reason of their being endowed with the 
faculty of exciting and so forth, and, on this account, 
come to be spoken of by the extraordinary names of 
‘ Excitants ’, Ensuants and Variants; — ^these Excitants 
and the rest being recognised in their most generalised 
forms, not partaking of any restrictions due to dther 
the affirmation or - negation of any of those specific 
relationships that are involved in such conceptions as 
(1) ‘ this is mine’ or ‘ this is my enemy’s,’ or ‘ this be- 
longs to a disinterested person’ (where specific relation- 
ship is affirrmd) or (2) ‘ this is not mine’, ‘ this is not 
my enemy’s’, ‘this does not belong to a disinterested 
person’ (where specific relationship is demed) ; — though 
the said emotion actually subsists in the particular 
spectator himself, yet, by reason of the generalised 
form in which it is presented, the man loses, for the 
moment, all sense of his separate personality and has his 
consdousness merged in the universal ; and this repre- 
senting the mental condition of all mien of poetic sensibi- 
lity, he apprehends the said emotion ; though, having 
been manifested in its most generalised form, it has no 
existence apart from its own apprehension ; in fact its 
sole essence consists in its being relished, and it lasts as 
long as the Excitants, Ensuants and Variants continue 
to exist ; — it is relished in the same manner as a mixed 
beverage J and when it is relished, it appeain as if it were 
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vibrating before the eyes, entering the inmost recesses 
of the hearl^ inspiriting the entire body, and eclipsing 
everything else; it makes one fed the i*apturous bliss 
of Brahman ; — ^the emotion thus manifested becomes 
the som’ce of transcendent charm and is spoken of 
as ‘rasa’, ‘Passion’. — ^This Passion is not an ej^eci, 
something produced (by the exdtants and the rest) ; for 
if it were an efifect, it would continue to exist even 
after these excitants and the rest had ceased to exist 
[As the jar continues to exist even after the destruction 
of the stick and other causes that had operated in its 
production.] Nor is it something to he made known 
(by the excitants etc.) ; as it is never an accomplished 
entity (like the jar, and it is only an accomplished 
entity tliat can be made known) ; — ^in I’eaJity, it is only 
mamfested by the Excitants, Ensuants and Variants, 
and is something to he relished. — ^Against this, the 
question may be asked — “ where has anything been 
seen to exist apart from what produces and from 
what makes kvmonV' — Om.’ answer to this is that 
the fact that what occm*s in the case of Pas.sion has 
not been seen anjrwhere else only serves to confirm, 
not vitiate, the trans^^dental nature of Passion. It 
may however be spoken of as an ‘ effect ’ by virtue 
of its being accomphsiwd by the accomplishment 
of its relishing; and it may also be regarded as ‘to 
be known ’, ‘ cognised ’, in the sense tliat it foiins 
the object of a super-physical consciousness, whidi 
differs (1) from Perception and other ordinaiy foms 
of cognition, (2) from the cognition of the imperfect 
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Yogin, which is independent of the ordinary means 
of cognition and (3) also from the cognition of the 
perfect Yogm, which* is self-centered and free from 
all touch of any other cognisable thing. — ^Further 
the cognition that apprehends it cannot be of the 
‘ihdeterminate ’ kind, a due recognition of the exci- 
tants, ensuanti and variants forming an important 
element in it ; nor can it be of the ‘ determinate ’ kind, 
because what is merely rdish^ as transcendent bliss 
depends entirely upon its own realisation (which is 
not the case with determinate cognitions). — ^Here also ' 
as before, the fact that it is neither the one nor 
the other, and yet it partakes of the nature of both, 
only confirms its transcendental character, and does 
not vitiate it. 

[The difiPerence between the fottrth and the ihtrd 
explanations lies in the fact that according to the third there 
is relishing of the emotion which is not present in the 
spectator’s mind, while according to the fourth, it is present 
in his mind in the form of predisposition The propriety 
of this explanation is farther strengthened by the fact 
that the spectator whose mind is free from such predispo- 
sition does not feel the passion.] 


The ‘excitants, ensuants and variants’ have been 
spoken of in the Sutra (of Bharata) in a general way, 
because as a rule they are not related sperafically to 
any particular Passion ; for intance, the Tiger is an 
excitant of the ‘ Frightful ’, as also of the ‘Heroic’, 
the ‘ Marvellous ’ and the ‘ Furious ’ ; the shedding 
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of tears is an ensuant of the ‘ Erotic as also of the 
‘Pathetic’ and the ‘Eiightful’; painful reflection is 
Hob vanriant of the ‘Erotic’, as also of the ! Heroic’, 
the ‘Pathetic ’ and the ‘ Frightful’. 

In the following verses — 

(ct) ‘The sky is overcast with heavy clouds dark 
as the black bee; the atmosphere has acquired loveli- 
ness through the warbling of the cuckoo and the bee; 
the eartli bears on her lap the shoots of tender 
sprouts ; young woman ! be reconciled to your lover 
who is so devoted in his affections ! ’ ; — 

(6) ‘Her body withered and languid Kke the 
squeezed lotus-stalk, her activity due to the expostu- 
lations of her attendants, her cheek lovely like a 
piece of fresh ivory, bears the sheen of the stainless 
moon’; — 

(c) ‘ Her lover having given cause for offence, the 
eyes of the self-respecting woman became skilled in 
giving expression to varied emotions — b^g anxious 
on seeing her lover at a distance, averted on his 
drawing near her, beaming on bang spoken to, blush-, 
ing on embrace, cuiwing the brows on her clothes 
being touched, filling with tears on liis fa lling on ha* 
feet,’ — 

We find that the first (a) mentions the exci- 
tants only (in the shape of the woman, tlie season 
and so forth ; and makes no mention of an}’’ ensuants 
or variants), — ^the second (6) mentions the ensuants 
alone (in the shape of the languishing of the body 
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and so forth), — and the third (c) mentions only the 
valiants, in the shape of Anxiety, Modesty, Joy, 
Angei’, Aversion and Conciliation; [and as such it 
would appear to be not right to say that Passion is 
manifested by the excitants, ensuants and variants 
collectively, as the Sutra declares], — ^But what each 
of the cited examples directly mentions — are the 
exceptional elements of each case, and the other two 
factors are also indirectly implied; so that they do 
• not vitiate the truth of the general proposition (pro- ^ 
pounded by Bharata). 

The Author next mentions the particular kinds of 
Passion. — 

Text — (i) The EraUc, {$) the Coimc, (5) the 
Pathetic, { 4 ) the Furious, (5) the Heroic, {6) 
thA Frightful, (7) the Disgustful, cmd {8) the 
Marvellous hme hem described as the eight 
Passions in the Drama. — {29). 

Comm. — Of the Erotic there are two varieties — 
(1) in union and (2) in privation ; of these the former 
is counted as owe only, any dassification of it being 
impossible by reason of the endless varieiy of its mani- 
festations, in the form of mutual glances, kissing, 
embraces, and so forth. Examples — 

(a) ‘ Finding the love-chamber empty, she rose gently 
from the couch and having intently gazed at the face ot 
her husband who was feigning sleep, she kissed him with 
confidence; but notidng a tremor in his cheeks, she 
hung her head thi’ou^ shame and was repeatedly 
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kissed by her smiling lover’. [Here the first overture 
comes from the woman]. — 

(6) “‘O thou of lovely eyes, thou appearest 
heart-ravishing without the bodice’ — saying this the 
lover touched the knot of the bodice; whereupon 
her friends, delighted at the look of raptare in the 
eyes of their smiling companion seated upon the couch, 
went out on various pretexts.” [ Here the overture 
comes from the man ]. 

^ .. The other kind of the Erotic (that in Privation), 
Kji of five kinds, the feeling being due to (a) longing 
(bj separation, (c) jealousy, (d) residence abroad, and 
(c) cursa Examples in order — 

(a) ‘May the behaviour of the feir-eyed one to- 
wards me be steeped in affection and full of love 
and naturally sweet!, that behaviour in which love 
has been intensified by ripening acquaintance, and 
the mere thought of which immerses the heart in a 
flood of joy, suspending the functioning of all exter- 
nal organs.’ 

(b) ‘Has he gone elsewhere? — What possibility is 
there of that? He has no such friend as does not want 
me. And yet he has not come ! Oh ! What an irony 
of fate! — ^Having her heart devom’ed by these consider- 
able vasdllations, the gh-l rolls about in ha- bed and 
does not obtain sleep.’ 

The gh’l depicted liae is anxious in separation. 

(c) ‘ On the occasion of her husband’s fii’st delin- 
quency, not having been instructed by her friend, she 
knows not how to make any graceful gestoes or 
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poignant .remarks ; aJl that she does is to turn a\vay 
hei- lotus-like eyes and weep with tears flowing down 
her cheeks and rolling over her dishevelled tresses.’ 

{d) ‘The Bracelets have gone; your dear friends 
the Fears have freely departed; Patience stayed not 
for a moment; the Mind determined to go forward; 
— on my beloved having made up his mind to depart, 
all these have started together; Olife! as you also 
have to go, why are you losing the company of your 
dear friends?’ 

(e) ‘Having painted thee in a mood of loving dis- 
pleasure, on a slab of stone with mineral pigments, 
— as soon as I think of representing myself as fallen 
upon thy feet) my vision becomes bliuTed by the 
frequent outhm'st of tears; cruel Fate brooks not our 
union even in the pictm'e 1 ’ 

[This IS cited as an instance of ‘privation dne to curse’, 
as it describes a lover -who was separated from his lady by 
reason of a curse of banishment pronounced upon him by 
his master]. 

The following are example)^ in due order, of the 
Comic and other passions : — 

(1) “ Clenching her dirly hands, the harlot struck 
with a loud thmnping sound upon my head, sanctified 
with drops of water consecrated with incantations; 
— ^Ah ! I am damned 1 ” — so ciies Visnu Sharman.” 
— (The Oomio). 

(2) “ 0 mother, whereto hast thou hastened away ? 
What is this ? 0 Gods, where be the blessings ? Fie 
on om’ lives ! Thunderous fire has fallen on thy limbs I 
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Eyes scordied! ” — These loud and patibetic lamentations 
of the female citizens mate even statues Tve^ and 
shatter even ■ualls into hundreds of pieces.’ — (The 
Pcrthetic). 

(3) ‘0 you dishonourable beasts of men yielding 
vreaponsj by whom this hdnons crime has been com- 
mitted. sanctioned or witnessed! Here I am going to 
make to the Quarters an offering of the blood, fet and 
fl^h of all these along" widi Bhima and Arjuna and 
Ejsna.’ — (The Furious). 

(4) ‘Poor; monkeys I Give up your ; these 
arrows that have shattered the temple of Indra’s 
elephant fed ashamed to fell upon your bodies; — O 
son of Sumitra, stand where you are ; you are not 
a fit object of my wrath; — I, Meghanada, am looking 
for Eama, who has bound down the ocean by a mere 
curving of his Q^e-brows I ’ — (The Heroic). 

(o) ‘Bdiold ! The deer, owing to the great ^eed 
at whidi it is running, is moving more in the sky than 
on the earth: with a graceful tmu of its neck, itis 
casting backward glances at the pursuing chariot; through 
fear of the felling of flje arrow, it has mnf .Ti of its 
hmder part contracted within the fore-part; and it 
scatters on the path halE-chewed morsels of grass out 
ofiits mouth gaping with fatigue.’— (The Frightful). 

(fi) ‘ Having first tom and stripped off the skin, 
and then devoured the swollen and fearfully stinking 
lumps of flesh that could be easily got at from 
such parts of the body as the shoulder, the back and 
the buttocks, the be^ly ghost ca^s its glances all 
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round, and displaying its teeth, is leburely devouring 
tlie flesh, that remains on the bones and joints of the 
skeleton lying on its lap.’ — (The Disgustful). 

(7) ‘How wonderful! A superb incarnation this I 
What efiulgence! An unprecedented grace! Super- 
natural equanimity! Marvellous majesty! An indis- 
eribable figure! Quite a novel creation!’ — (The 
Marvellous). 

The author now mentions the ‘basic feelings ’ of the 
above-mentioned Passions — 

Text, — Love, Mirth, Sorrow, Resentment, Heroism, 
Fear, Loathing and Wonder have "been 
declared to he the ^ Basic Fedings* {SO). 

He next describes the Varicmts — 

Text . — (i) Self-disparagement, {2) Debility, {S) 
Apprdiension, {4) Hatred, {6) Intoxication, 
{6) Lassitude, (7) Indolence, (8) Depres- 
sion, {9) Painful Reflection, (10) Distrao- 
tion, (11) Recollection, {12) Serenity, {13) 
Shame, {14) Unsteadiness, {IS) Joy, {16) 
Flurry, {17) Stupefaction, {18) Arrogance, 
{19) Dependency, {20) Impatience, {21) 
Drowsiness, {22) Dem&ntedness, {23) Dream- 
ing, {24) Awakening, {25) Animosity, {26) 
Constraint, {27) Irascibility, {28) Resolve, 
{29) Sickness, {30) Mental Derangemmt, 
{31) Demise, {32) Alarm and {3^ TrepHetf 
tion, — ^wse are the thirty-three Variamts 
described by name. {31 — 34). 
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Gamm. — Though ‘self-disparagemeat^ is -an almost 
ioauspicious feeling, and as such should not have Been 
mentioned firsts yet it has been so mentioned with a 
view to indicate that though it is a * varianti, it serves 
as a ‘ basic emotion ’ also ; hence it is that 

Text. — The Qmetistic is the ninth Passion, of 
which Sejf-disparagement is the basicfeding. 

Cmvm. — ^Ekample.— 

‘May my days pass in some sacred forest, while I 
am muttering Shiva, Shiva, with an equal towards 
a snake or a necklace, a flower-bed or a stone-slab, a 
jewel or a dod of earth, a powerful enemy or a friend, a 
straw or a woman 1 ’ 

[Having provided a full account of * Passion, ’ the 
author proceeds to define ‘ Emotion ’ and the other sub- 
divisions of ‘ suggestion with imperceptible sequence, ’ 
mentioned in Text 26.] 

Text . — * Love ’ {and the other feelings) iowmds 
a god or such other beings, as also a 
‘ Variant ’ when suggested (cm a primary 
factor), is described as ‘ Bhdva, ’ ‘ Emotion. ’ 

[The ‘ Basic Peeling, ’ when not sufficiently developed 
into ‘ Passion, ’ — e. g. when the feeling of Love is towards 
a god or some such superior being, — it is known simply as 
‘ Emotion, ’ Bhava, as distinguidied from the * Latent 
Emotion,’ Sthay% BJiavaJ\ 

Comm. — 'Such other beings' refers to sages, pre- 
ceptors, king, son and so forth; when Love is mani- 
fested towards a woman, it becomes the ‘Erotic’ 
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Esample (of the said ‘ Emotion ’) — 

(а) ‘O Lord! Even the deadly poison, though 
hidden within Thy throaty is pure nectar to me ; while 
nectar itself (in the shape of the moon), even thn ngVi 
held high (on Thy head), pleases me not, as it does 
not form part of Thy body.’^ — (ioue towards a G-od). 

(б) ‘It destroys sin at the present time^, it is the 
cause of forthcoming blessings, and is brought about 
by (and indicative of) virtuous acts of the past: thus 
does your visit to all corporeal beings bear testimony to 
their excellent character at all the three periods of time’. 
— (jCow towards a sage^ Narada). 

' Example of the Variant suggested (as the predo- 
minant factor).-r- 

‘My best loved one was seen by me to-day in a 
^ream, having her feice turned away through anger, 
weeping and saying “don’t, don’t touch me with your 
hand, ” and proceeding to go away ; as soon as I was 
going tQ-embrace and pacify her with sweet and loving 
words, I was, 0 brother, deprived by wicked Fate of sleep.’ 

Here Hatred towards Fate is what is meant to be 
suggested. 

Tesd. The ‘aberrations of t^ese* are these sa/me 
whm improperly mcmifested. 

' Comm.— ‘ Aberroimns (f ihesd t.e.,— ‘ aberration of 
Passion ’ and ‘ Semblance of Emotion.’ 

An example of the ‘ semblance of Passion’ we have 
in the following. — 

• ‘ O fair-eyed one ! Which is the man whom I should 
adore, without whom thou art not happy eyen for a 
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moment? Who gave up his life in battle, wiiom 
thou art seeking? Who is born in an auspicious 
moment, whom thoU O moon-faced one, embracest 
'firmly? Who is the man with such glorious religious 
merit as that thou thinkest of him, 0 abode of Cupid! ’ 

In this verse the various sentraices — ^whom I should 
adore’ and so forth — are indicative of the manifold 
activities of the woman, which show that she entertains 
the feeling of love towards several lovers. 

[And the love of the speaker towards such a woman, 
on that accoant, and also on account of her not entertaining 
any such feeling towards himself, not reaching the high 
degree of ‘ Passion, ’ becomes manifested only as an 
'aberration’ thereof.] 

The following is an example of the ‘Aberration of 
Emotion’ — 

‘She has a face like the full moon; her eyes are 
large and unsteady ; her body is vibrating with budding 
youth ; what shall I do ? How should I proceed to 
win her favour ? What is the means whereby she 
would accept me ? ’ 

Here we have ‘ Eiefl,ection ’ ‘ improperly manifested.’ 

[The impropriety lying in the fact that the love pro- 
ceeds from the man before it has arisen in the woman, 
which IS not the conventional process.] 

Similarly examples of the other ‘ aberrations ’ may 
be cited. 

Text — Of Emotion, there me (a) ‘ Allayment, (&) 

' Manifestation^ (c) ^Conjuncture’ and(d) 
‘ AdAuixturd — ( 55 ). 
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Qomm . — Examples in due order — 

(а) ‘ “ Wily are you concealing, under the pretence 
of falling on my feet, your chest bearing the marks of 
the embrace of her sandal-painted breasts ?” — After she 
had said this, I said ‘ wha^e is it V — and embraced her 
suddenly and quickly, for the purpose of mping off 
the mark ; and the tender one forgot all about it under 
the fervent bliss ensuing from that embrace 

Here we have the ‘allayment’ of Anger. 

(б) ‘ When the young woman lying on the same 
bed had her indignation aroused on the naming of her 
rival, she firmly disdained him with aU his advances 
and loving assurances ; and h^ having lain silent for 
a moment, the girl looked back upon him, fearing that 
he might go to sleep 

Here we have the ‘ manifestation’ of Impatience. 

(c) ‘ On one side attract me my love for good 
company and sudden outburst of heroism on seeing 
this receptacle of austerity and prowess ; on the other, 
the exquisite embrace of Biin, cooling and soft like 
celestial sandal and like the moon, lulls my conscious- 
ness and keeps me back’. 

Here we have the conjuncture’ of Murry and 
Joy. ‘ 

(c?) ‘ Where on one side is this imblemished lunar 
dynasty, and where, on the other, this improper act? — 
May she be seen again! Our learning is meant to be a 
check upon evil tendendes; — her face lovely even in 
anger! What shall the wise and pure ones say? — 
She is difficult to be got at^even in a dream ! 0, hearty 
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I 

be calm ; — what blessed young man will Mss her 
Kps?’ 

Here we have the ‘ admixture ’ of Tr^idation, 
Impatience, Resolve, Recollection, Anxiety, Depres- 
sion, Serenity and Painful Reflection. 

The mere ^7*e^e»ice of ‘ emotion ’ has already been 
described and iUustrated (vide above — ‘ Jdrie Tc<^apa- 
ra/hmvdchi etc!) 

Teat — Though it is Passion iJiat is the predomi- 
nomt factor^ yet these also acquire predomi- 
na/nce smietimes. 

Comm. — ‘ These ’ — i. e., the AKayment (Manifesta- 
tion, Conjunctme and Admixtm’e) of Emotions. 

‘Predominance'. — ^This occasional predominance 
is Kke that of the King’s servant whose marriage is 
attended by the King (who, for the time^ occupies a 
position subordinate to that of the servant). 

[Having described the suggestion ‘ with imperceptible 
sequence,’ the author proceeds to describe that in which the 
sequence is perceptible]. 

Text — That suggestion in which the (suggested 
meaning has its seqvjmce to the suggestive 
word) clearly perceptihlCf in the manner of 
a reverberating echo, has been said to be of 
three kinds — (J) that arising from the fcn'oe 
of the word, (£) that arising from, the force 
of the meaning, and (S) that arising from 
the force of both. 
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Comm. The three kinds are — (1) that in which the 
reverberating suggested meaning is based on the force 
of the word, (2) that in which the suggested meaning, 
is based upon the force of the meaning, and (3) that 
in which the su^ested meaning is based upon the 
force of botL 

[Whether m a certain case the suggestion proceeds from 
the word or from its expressed meaning is determined by 
the possibibty or otherwise of its bemg got at even by the 
changing of the word ■ If it is found that the suggestion 
remains ninafEected even when we substitute other S3nionyms 
of the word, then it is regarded as based upon the meamng, 
while if the slightest change in the word vitiates the sugges- 
tion, then it IS regarded as based upon the wordJ\ 

Text — Suggestion hosed upon iihe force of the 
word is of two Tcxnds, — according as what is 
principally represented by the word is (a) 
a figure of speech or (6) a hare matter <f 
fact. 

Comm. — ‘ Bare matter of fact^ — i. e. the simple 
statement of a feet, without any ornamental figure of 
speech. 

(a) As an example of the former we have the 
following — 

^Ulldsya hdlalcarahdlamethdTnbv/odham 

Devena yena jarathorjitaga/rjitena 

Nirvdpitah sakala eva ran? ripundm 

Dhdrdjalaisirijagatt jvalita^ pratdpa^.* 

Here the literal meaning of, the sentence would be 
distinctly irrdevant; hence with a view to avoiding this. 
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it has to be assumed that what is inteuded is to describe 
the similarity between the directly mentioned subject 
(the king) and the one only indirectly implied (Indra) ; 
and thus what comes to be suggested here is the figure 
of speech known as ‘ Simile 

The full meaning of the sentence being — ‘Just aS Indra 
brings up the cloud, dark and fresh, and accompanied by 
ierce thundering, extinguishes, by means of torrents of rain, 
the heat of the destructive fires pervading over the three 
worlds, — ^in the same manner has this king, wrth a fierce 
roar, hfted his sharp sword, and by means of its flickering 
edge, has destroyed the glory of his enemies, which was 
extending over the three worlds/ And this suggestion is 
held to be ' based upon the force of the word,’ because the 
words used here lend themselves to the ab ove interpreta- 
tion only because they have double meanings ; and this 
effect would be lost if they were replaced by their 
synonyms.] 

(Another example of the same) (a) J^gmaruchira- 
pratdjpo 

(&) Vtdhwanishdkrd vibho (c) madhuratlUa^ 
{d) *Matimdnatattvavrttify 

(e) Frattpadaksdgrantrvtbhdti hhmdn\ 

Here, if each of Jhe five terms (a, b, c, d and e) is 
resolved into two terms, we get the suggestion of the 
figure of speech known as ‘ Seeming Contradiction.’ 

[ VibJio bliavan vibhatt,^ * O’ Lord, you are resplendent*, 
is the principal sentence, the other five terms are epithets of 
bTmmn (a) ‘ Ihgmaruchtrapratajaah ’, when taken as 
one word, means ‘he whose splendour IS fierce, and 
ruchira, sweet ’ ; but when it is resolved into two words, it 
means Hgtiutritchth, with fierce splendour*, and ‘ctpTcttapali^ 
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‘Wanting in eplendonr, which, expresses two contradictory 
qualifications ; — (6) ‘ mdhu/iramshakrt’ taken as one word, 
means ‘ capable of bringing about the msha, extinction, of his 
vtdhwra, enemies but when resolved into two words, it 
means ‘ vtdhuh’ the moon, and ‘ antshskri, not the mght 
making moon,’ an apparent contradiction (c) * madhui'o- 
Ulah when taken as one word, means ‘ he whose Ula, 
operations, are madhura, sweet, pleasing but when re- 
solved into two words, it means ‘ madhuli, the spring-time,’ 
and aUlati, devoid of beauty,’ a contradiction ; — (d) ' mah- 
ntanatattvavj'ihh’, taken as one word, means ‘ who acts 
with matt, intelligence, and nvana, magnanimity but when 
resolved into two terms, it means ‘mafimon, intelligent’ and 
‘ atattvavrttih, acting blankly,’ an apparent contradiction ; — 
(e) ‘prattpadapak^agranlh% as one term, means the ‘ agran^h, 
of your paJcga, party, pratipada, at each step ’ ; but when it 
is resolved into two terms, it means ‘ prahpat, the first day 
of the fortmght, and ‘ apaksagranll}, not the opening day 
of the fortnight ’, an apparent contradiction.] 

[Here also the suggestion of ‘ Seeming Contradiction’ 
would be lost if other synonyms were substituted ; hence 
it IS held to be ‘ based upon the force of words ’] 

[Another example of the same kind] 

‘ Amitahsamitah praptairutkarsairharsada prabho 
Ahitah sahitah sadhu-yashobhirasatamasi’. 

Here also Seeming Contradiction is the figure 
su^ested. 

[The meaning is ‘ prabho, 0 Lord, harsada, you who 
are the giver of joy, (Jiarsam dadati) and also the destroyer 
of joy (ftarscim dyati), — through the glories attained in battle 
(samitah) yon are ‘ amitali ’ immeasureably great, (yon are 
both samitah, measnreable, and amitali, immeasurable) ; being 
endowed, sahitah, with good fame, yon are the ahitah, 
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enemy, of all wicked men.’ The epithets are so chosenias to 
imply, in their second intention, an apparent contradiction ] 

[Another example of the same kind.] 

‘Salutation to that Trident-bearer whose art is so 
praiseworthy that he paints the mundane picture 
without a board and without the painting brush or 
other accessories.’ 

Here the figure of speech suggested is the Vyatire- 
Tca, Dissimilitude (between the god described and the 
ordinary painter.) 

Though in the examples dted the figure suggested 
is the predominant factor, and hence something Vo he 
emhellished {(dankaryct ; and for that reason, it cannot 
be right to call it, as the text has don^ an ala/hhara, 
an emhelUshmerU, a figure of speedh), yet it is so called 
on the analogy of the expression ‘ hrdhmanasJvrcmana* 

[When one has become a ‘ shrama/iia' a Buddhist monk, 
he has no caste 3 and yet the expression ‘ brahmana shm- 
mana ’ is'nsed m the sense ‘ the monk that was. under 
other circumstances, a Brahmana ’ 3 similarly in. the case 
in question, what is meant by the suggested meaning being 
a figure, sa ‘ alanksra,’ IS th&t, under other circumstances, 
— «. e. when ea^ressed directly by the word and not only 
siiggested, — ^it would b^ so, even though in the instances 
cited it is not so.] 

(b) The foEowing is the example of that where 
what is su^ested is a bare matter of fact — 

‘ O traveller, in this village of stones, there is not 
a bedding to be had ; yei^ sedng the rising clouds 
{unnatapayodhan'o, my blossoming bieasts), if you 
decide to lodge here, you may do so,’ 
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Here wliat is suggested is — ^“if you are fit to enjoy- 
my company, then you may stay here’. 

[Another example of the same kind] — 

‘0 King, when you are angry with a man, both 
Sham (the evil planet Saturn) and Ashani (the 
thunderbolt) strike biTin fiercely ; while when you are 
pleased with a man, he shines nobly (uddra) and has 
his wife obedient to him (atiuddra)' 

Here what is suggested is that even mutually con- 
tradictory forces (Shani — Jshani, and Uddra — 
Anvddra) co-operate in obeying your wishes. 

Text. — Inasmuch as the suggestive object ^based 
upm the. force of the meaning’ is either (a) 
self-existent, or (b) oimng its ^istence to the 
bold assertion of the poet, or (e) owing its 
existence to the bold assertion of some cha- 
racter portrayed by the poet ; — each of these 
three being either a figwre of speech or a 
bare fact, U comes to be of six hinds; 
and since each of these suggests a figure or 
a fact, it comes to be of twelve hinds. 

Comm', (a) ‘ Self -existent ’—^ot only created by 
the words of the poet, but having a real existence in 
the world; — (6) created by the poet’s imagination, and 
having no real existence in the external world; — 
(c) created by the imagination of a speaker portrayed 
by the poet; — these two non-existent varieties along 
with the former make the three kinds. This being 
dther a fact or a figure of speech, the suggestive 
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object comes to be of six kiiids. What is suggested 
by tbia is again ’ either a fact or a jBgore. Thus 
suggestion, ‘based upon the force of meaning’ has 
twelve varieties. 

Examples in due order — 

(1) “He is the most indolent, foremost among 
profident men, and 0 child, he is possessed of 
immense wealth;” — When this was said, she hung 
down her head and her eyes bloomed. — (The self- 
existent fact suggesting iha sey^-esnst&nt fact). 

Here the mere fact — ^^e person referred to is 
just the one suited for receiving my love’ — is su^sted 
(by the/act of the blooming of the girl’s eyes.) 

(2) ‘ThOT art really fortunate that on meeting your 
lover, you can, even during the intervals of dalliance 
utter endless sweet and coquettish words 1 O Friends, 
as for me I swear I do not remember an 3 d;hing after 
my beloved places his hand on the knot of my waist- 
doth.’ — (?%e self-eadstent fact suggesting a figv/re). 

Here the meaning being — ^*1 am foitunate, you are 
unfortunate ’ — ^we have the^^rw?^ ‘ Dissimilitude ’ (sug- 
gested by the facts described). 

(3) ‘In whose hj^nd the sword was seen by the 
heroes in battle, resembling the wrath-red glances of 
the goddess Kali ; since it dione red through the think 
blood on befog struck against the hard surface of the 
forehead of redolent elephants blinded with intoxica- 
tion.’ {The self -existent figure suggesting a fact) 

Here the fact that ‘ all the enemies would be killed 
in a trice ’ is suggested by the figure ‘Simile.’ 
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(4) ‘ Who, biting with rage his own underlip in 
battle, freed the coral lips of his enemy’s wives from 
the pain arising from the deep wound inflicted by the 
teeth of their husbands.’ {The self-existent Jigwre 
suggesting a Jigwre). 

Here the Jigwre of ‘Seeming Contradiction’ (in- 
volved in the statement that the hiting of the lips 
relieved the lips of pain) suggests either Jigwre 
of ‘Equal Pairing,’ in the implication that ‘ the enemies 
were killed at the very time at which the king bit 
his lips in rage,’ — or the Jigwre ‘Poetic Fancy,’ in 
the implication that ‘ the THug desires to relieve the 
pain of others even by hurting himsdf.’ 

In all these (four) examples, the suggestive factor 
is something that is really 8 elf ’existent. 

(5) ‘Hearing his fame sung by the nymphs on 
the highest peak of mount Khilasa, to the accompani- 
ment of the melodies of the flute, — ^the Elephants of the 
quarters, casting side-long glances, mistake it. to be the 
jmcy lotus-root (on account of its pure whiteness), and 
hence extend their trunk to their ears (in order to reach 
the Fame which has reached the ears).’ ( A fact, the 
creation <f the poe€s fancy ^ sieggests a fact). 

Here the fact that — ‘even such beings as do not 
comprehend the meaning of the song sung are affected 
in the manner described, — such is the wonderful effect 
of your fame ’ — is su gg ested (by the imaginary fact of 
tlie dephants extending thdr trunks to the ears). 

(6) ‘Victory was so forcibly held by her locks by 
the king that his discomfited enemies were drawn by the 
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caves to thdr necks.’ — [Figure suggested hy a fact 
Created hy the poel^s tmagincdion). 

Hece we have the (a) figure ‘Poedc Fancy,’ in the 
implication that ‘the eaves (females) had their sexual 
passion aroused by looking at the locks of the lady, 
Victory, being held (in dalliance, as it were) and hence 
embraced the enemies (males)’; — also (6) the figure 
‘ Poetic Season,’ in the implication that ‘the enemies 
fled away to hide themselves in caves on seeing that the 
king had attained victory in battle’; — as also (c) 
the figure ‘Concealment,’ in the implication that 
‘ it was not that the enemi® fled to the caves, but what 
liappened was that the cave^ fearing that the said 
enemies would suffer at the hands of the king, did not 
allow them to go out ’, 

[And all this is suggested by the imaginary fact that the 
king caught hold of the locks of one lady and the enemies 
were embraced by other ladies ] 

(7) ‘On the lover preparing to embrace them, the 
feelings of indignation gently depart from the hearts 
of the high-minded girls, being, as it were, afraid of the 
pressm’e of the embrace — [FaM suggested hy Figure 
creaied hy the poet^s fancy). 

Here the /act that ‘ the embraces began to be re- 
turned ’ is suggested by the figure ‘ Poetic Fancy ’ 
herein set forth. 

(8) ‘Ever glorious is that Goddess of Speech 
who has taken up her abode in the lotus of the poets’ 
mouth, exhibiting a universe of unique character. 
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and who is, as it were, ridiculing the old Fog^*. — 
{Figure suggested hy an irnaginmy figure). 

Here the figure of ‘Poetic jEancy ’ set forth in the 
verse suggests the figure of ‘Dissimilitude,’ in the 
implication that ‘the goddess of speech has an anvmate 
seat (in the shape of the poet’s mouth, while Brahma, 
the creator of the world is seated upon the inanimate 
lotus), and creates a world (of poetic imagination) 
which is always new and the source of unmixed charm 
(while the creator’s world is old and not always 
beautiful).’ 

In the last four examples the suggestive agent is 
the creation of the poet’s hold assertion. 

(9) ‘The winds from the Malaya, which had 
become emaciated by being inhaled in the large and 
rising hoods of the female serpents lying exhausted in 
dalliance on the lower ranges of the Hemakuta moun- 
tain, attain the exuberance of youth, — even though 
only new born — by contact with the sighs of women 
suffering from the pangs of separation from their 
lovers ’. — {Fact suggested hy Fact, based upon the 
hold assertion of an imaginary person). 

Hare the fact that ‘the \vinds strengthened by 
the sighs become capable of doing anything’ is 
suggested by the foot (that the ‘Malaya-winds have 
become youthful,’ which is purely imaginary, being 
set forth by the particular person, the lady’s Mend, 
portrayed by the poet). 

(10) ‘ Self-possession, after having encouraged my 
self-respect, suddenly vanished at the exciting moment 
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of my lover’s visit’— (jPVg'tire suggested hy-^fcMst 
asserted 'hy an imaginary person). 

Here, eitlier (a) the figure of ‘Peculiar Causation, 
— in the implication that ‘the lady became reconciled 
to her lover even before he made his protestations.’ — 
or (6) the figure of ‘Poetic fan(^’, — ^in the implica- 
tion that ‘ self-possession cannot withstand tihe force 
of the charm of the lover’s visit,’ — is suggested by the 
/act (that the indignant lady became reconraled) [and 
this is asserted by the imaginary female character 
portrayed by the poet]. 

(11) ‘Hiese eyes of mine are not seized Igr anger; 
in fact they have received the red clothing as a 
reward from the fresh marks of nails and teeth on 
your body.’ — (JP’act suggested ly figure 'set forth hy 
an imaginary character). 

On the question (beii^ put by the lover) — ‘why are 
your eyes looking angry ?’ — the lady makes her answw, 
'in the above form, which involves the figure of ‘Eeply ’; 
-and figure suggests the fact that ‘ the lover is not 
only trying to hide the fresh marks, they are also re- 
warding the lady (by enabling her to detect the lover’s 
infidelity).’ [and the, said figurative assertion comes 
from an imaginary character delineated by the poet] ' 

(12) ‘O blessed one! AH the place in your heart 
bang taken up by thousands of women, she is unable 
to find place in it; hence, giving up all other work^ 
she is making her already thin body still thinner and 
thiimer day by day .’ — {Figure suggested hy Figure in 
the assertion <f an imaginary character). 

11 ' 
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Here the figure of ‘Poetic Reason’ (in the im- 
plication that ‘ the reason for her getting thinner lies 
in her attempt to make herself thin enough to find 
room in your filled-up heart’) su^ests the figwre of 
‘Peculiar Allegation’, in the implication that ‘even 
though she is making herself thinner and thinner, 
^e finds no room in your heart*. 

In these last four examples the suggestive factor 
is based upon the assertion of an imaginaiy character' 
ddeniated by the poet 

These ai’e the twelve varieties (of Suggestion Based 
upon the Force of Meaning). 

Text. — That {suggestion) hosed upon both Word 
and Meaning is one only. 

Comm: — ^For Example — 

^ At<Mdmach<md/rdbharand samuddipitaxianma- 

iha. 

Tdrakdtarald shydmd sdnandanna haroti ham.* 

‘ Whom does the young woman not please — 
adorned as she is, with a bright head-jewel, ai'ousing 
love, and with unsteady glances— being like the night 
adorned with the bright moon, arousing thoughts of 
love, and glimmering with stars? ’ 

Here the figm-e of ‘ Simile ’ is suggested. 

[And this suggestion is based upon the power of both 
word and meaning ; the former, because the entire simili- 
tude rests upon the double meanings of the words ‘ slnjamd,’ 

' Chandra' and ' tdraM,' which cannot be replaced by 
their synonyms without destroying the said effect ; and the 
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lattet' because the other words are such as can be easily 
replaced by other synonyms without spoiling the effect.] 

Text. — Thus there are dghteen vari^ies of it. . 

Oomm: — ‘ (f it’ — i. e. of Suggestion. 

Objection ; — “ There being many varieties of Pas- 
sion (Emotion and so forth), — why are the varieties 
of suggestion said to be eighteen only ? ” 

The answer to this is as follows : — 

Text (41) — The varieties qf ‘ Passion* and 
other forms being endless, these (Passion, 
JEmoUon, etc^ are counted as a single 
variety. 

Comm: — * Endless*, — For instance there are ninR 
Passions ; — of the Erotic Passion there are two varieties 
— ^that in union and that in privation; — the fan n er 
has several varieties, in the form of ‘mutual glances’, 
‘embrace’, ‘kissing’, ‘flower-picking’, ‘amorous water- 
sports’, descriptions of sunset, rise of the moon, the 
six seasons and so forth ; — ^the Erotic in privation 
again has been already described as being of several 
kinds, such as longipg and so forth;— then again, 
these two kinds of the Erotic vary with the variations 
in the particular Excitants, Eiisuants and Variants ; — 
the hero again is of three kinds, noble, ignoble and 
middling ;— these vaiy with the peculiarities of tim^ 
place and other drcumstances ;— so that of the single 

Passion of the Erotic there are ‘endless’ varieties; 

not to speak of others ? 
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The su^stion however of all tiliese, Passion and 
the rest, is counted as one ‘ land ’ only, on the basis 
of tlie common characteristic of having the ‘ sequence 
imperceptible 

[Having described the eighteen varieties of suggestion, 
the author proceeds to differentiate among them by pointing 
out that while the one variety — that 'based upon the force 
of both word and meaning— is found in sentences, only the 
other seventeen ai‘e found in sentences as well as in single 
words.] 

Text — TAat arising from hoik is present in the ■ 
sentence only. 

‘ Comm\ — ‘Arising fram both* — i. e. suggestion 
based upon the force of both word and meaning. 

XjExample cited above — ‘ AirndrarJimdrsbltarmia ' etc.] 

Text '-The others in the woi'd also. 

C7omm:— The tei-m ‘also’ indicates that they are 
also found in the sentence. Even though a cei-tain 
statement is such as is su^sted by the sentence 
yet it’ acquires additional charm tlu-ough what is 
suggested by a word occiming in that sentence just 
as a lovely woman does by ?.n ornament worn on 
one part of her body. 

- The following ai^ the examples in oi-der of the 
seventeen kinds of su^^tion as hosed upon the 
woi'd '. — 

(1) [Ti-ansference of the expressed meaning to anotlier 
by a word]—' He alone is really born and lives Avhose 
friends are friends, foes, foes and the affable, afl^ble,’ 
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Here the expressed meaning of the second term — 
Mends’ — is altered into (stands for) reliahility^ that 
of the second ‘enemies ’ into repreh&ns^lity, and 
that ol the second ‘affiible’ into lovdbility. 

(2) [The expressed meaning entirely ignored, in 
a word] — 

‘Even though Ae behamur of the -wicked is 
al-ways found to be terrible^ the efforts of the wise are 
never stupefied, bang always approW by their heai% 
as if by a Mend’. 

Here the su^pstion lies in the sing le word 
‘stupefied 

{.Stup^action, -which is impossible for the inanimate 
‘ efforts,’ stotds for heing imjierfec?.] 

(3) [The ‘suggestion of imperceptible sequence’, 
in a single word]. 

‘That loveliness, that brilliancy, that beauty, and 
that sweetness of speech, — ^were aU like nectar at that 
time ; but now it is all a terrible fever ’. 

Hae the term that ’ used several times suggests 
that the things spoken of are such as can be only - 
seen (and cannot be described\ 

Another example <Sf the same — 

“O beautiful one, why do you proceed to pass the 
whole time in mere simplicity ? Have self-respect ; ' 
hold out with patience ; set aside your aiHess behaviour 
towards your lover”: — on being thus exhorted by her 
Mend, the girl, replied with fear-stricken fece— ‘‘'Talk 
low, lest the Lord of my life residing in my heart should 
overhear what you are sa 3 dng.” 
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Here the epithet ‘ with fear-stricken fece ’ suggests 
the propriety of ‘ talking low.’ 

Emotion [ and Aberration of Passion, Aberration, 
of Emotion, Allay ment of Emotion, Conjunetm’e of 
Emotions and Admixtm’e of Emotions] do not acquire 
any additional charm, when suggested by a single word 
[to the same extent as that of ‘Passion’ does] ; hence 
examples of the^e have not been dted. 

(4) {^Suggestion of p&i'ceptible process hy a 
word—fawnded on thepov>er of words — qffigwre hy 
facty- 

‘ 0 King, thou awe-inspiring one {Bluma) ! Thou* 
art resplendent, with thy bolt-like arm pleasing and 
terrible through the sword reddened with ,the flow of 
blood, and with thy broad forehead marked with creases 
caused by the sudden emwature of the eye-browB’._ 

The similitude (Simile) of the awe-inspiiing Emg 
to Bhimasena is suggested (by the fact of the King’s 
sword being reddened with blood and so forth, and this 
is done through the force of the single word ‘ hhima^ 
the replacing of which by its synonym would spoil the 
whole effect). 

(5) [ Suggestion qf perceptible process— founded 
on the jpower of a woi'd — of fact hy facti] 

‘To whom does Saddgama, (a) true scriptee^ 
[(&) lovei-’s risit] not bring continued bliss, — (a) 
always offei’ing salutary adrice and leading to heavenly 
pleasure and beatitude [ (b) always bent upon indicat- 
ing secluded rendezvous, and brin ging about enjoyment 
and deliverance from the pangs of separation]? ’ ” 
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The woman is" conveying (her acquiescence) to 
the lover suggesting a meeting-place, by means of 
suggestion. 

[Aad this is done through the double meanings of the 
words chosen ; it ‘is the suggestion of the Jact of her 
acceptapce by the fact described], 

(6) [ Suggestion of perceptible -process — by 
word—fownded on the force qf meaning — of fact by 
sef -existent fact \ — 

‘In the evening thou hadst recourse to bafh and 
anointed thy body with sandal-paste; the ethereal 
gem has passed the ci'est of the setting mount; and 
thy coming here has been unfimried; [thus there 
bang no external cause for fetigue] astonishing then 
is thy tenda'ness by vhtu6 of which thou art at this 
time ,so completely exhausted that thy eyes caimot 
help being closed frequently.’ 

Here the /cwjt that ‘thou art exhausted by reason 
of having met a paramour’ is suggested, through the 
implication of the term ‘at this time’, 'adhuna ’. 

(7) \Suggestim, of p&'ceptihle process — by word 
— founded on the foi'ce qf meaning— (f figure by a 
self-eodstent /aci] — • 

‘Meditating upon the Origin of the World, the 
incarnation of supreme Brahma C«,e. ‘Krsna), another 
milt-maid had her breath suspmided and obtained 
beatitude ; all ha* sins being dissolved by the gi-eat 
suffering caused by ha not meeting him, and the store 
of her sphitual mait exhausted in the deep joy of 
contemplating upon Him.’ 
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What is meant here is that the sins and spiritual 
merit, the fruition of which would ordinarily extend 
over thousands of lives, were passed through merely 
by the pangs of separation and the joy of contem- 
plation ; and thus the figure of Hyperbole is suggested 
by the two terms ‘aU’ and ‘store’ (by the fac^of the 
girl having attained beatitude). 

(8) [Suggestion <f per ceptMe process — hy word — 
hosed on force qf meaning qf fact hy self -existent 
Jigure\. — ^ 0 heroic king ! When you become con- 
trary to your enemies, every thing of theirs becomes 
contradictory — Ksanadd [ (a) ni^t] becomes aksa- 
nadd [ (a) non-night, (6) uneasy], varM (forest) be- 
comes a-rana [ {a) norirvana, (h) shelter], and vyor 
Sana (occupation) becomes otr-vyasgma [(a) «on- 
vyasana, (h) sheep-tending]. - [ i.e. They pass uncom- 
fortable nights, fly to the forest and take to the 
tending of sheep].’ 

Through the implication of the term ‘ ever 3 rthing ’ 
the fact that ‘ even Fate follows your lead’ is sug- 
gested by the Figure of ‘ Transition ’, which subserves 
the figure of ‘Contradiction’, which is based on the 
force of the words with doublec meanings, whicb can- 
not be replaced by others. ^ 

(9) Suggestion <f perceptible process^ — based on 
the force of meaning — qf Figure hy sfdf-existent 
Figure ^ — 

“ In the morning your lover’s lips were withered 
lotus-leaves,” — on hearing this, the young bride cast 
her face towards the ground,’ 
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The Eiguie of ‘ Metaphor ’ involved in the tenn 
‘mthered lotus leaves ’ su^ests tiie ‘Poetic Beason in 
the implication that ‘your lover’s lips looked faded 
on account of your having continued to Mss him fre- 
quentiy (till the very morning).’ 

In, these examples the suggestive factor is self- 
esdstent. 

(10) [Suggestion perceptible process — based 
on the f<yrce of meaming — qf fact by imaginary 
fac £[. — 

‘He who, brandishing his beautiful bow, dm'ing 
moon-lit nights, brings the three worlds under liis 
own undisputed sway.’ 

The (imag^aiy) fact (of Cupid’s undisputed sway 
over the world) ffiq)ressed by the term ‘sway over 
the ti^ worlds’ su^ests the /act that ‘not a single one 
of those persons over whom Cupid has his sway ever 
goes against his orders, hence they spend the nights in 
wakeful dallianca’ 

(11) SuggesUon of perceptible process — qf Figure 
by an imaginary jF’acf]. — 

‘Eegaiding it as his sharp arrow, the Bodiless 
God (Cupid) lends al& his force to tiie glance of tlie 
beautiful-eyed woman at her saucy age; whenever 
on whatever side it feUs, it produces quite an admixture 
of conditions.’ 

The Figure of ‘Contradiction’, — ^in the implication 
that ‘even mutually incompatible conditions appear 
simnltaneously’ — involved in the term ‘admixture’, is 
su^ested by the (ima^nary) fact (of Cupid lending 

12 
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his forces to the arrow and bringing about TmVpfl 
conditions). 

(12) [Suggestion of perceptible process — f a 
fact by an imagina/ry Figure ^ — * 

‘ ESven though forbidden by the heart suffering from 
pain (due to the impediment to embrace caused by 
the presence of the ornament), the necMace^ being 
of pure breed, does not abandon its friends, the 
breasts,’ 

The (imaginary) Figure of ‘ Poetic Eeason’ involved 
in the epithet ‘being of pure breed’ (which accounts 
for the constancy of the heart) su^ests the Fact that 
‘the necklace remained constantly scintillating-’, which 
is expressed by the phrase ‘ abandons not.’ 

(13) [Suggestion of ' perceptMe process — of ,a 
Figure by am, imagina/ry Figure ] — 

‘Cupid has, as it were, regained his beautiful body 
in the shape of the black and lovely tresses of the 
^rl, and having borrowed strength from her dioulder, 
triumphs in the battle of dalliance.’ , 

The Figure of ‘Peculiar Causation’, involved in 
the word ‘shoulder’, and implying that ‘when the 
lover pulled the locks frequently they fell upon her 
shoulder in such a ravishing way that, even at the 
dose of tlie intercourse, the man’s passion did not 
cease’,— is su^ested by the Metaphor (involved in 
the comparing of ‘ dalliance ’ to ‘ battle ’ and of ‘ Cupid ’ 
to the ‘tresses ’). 

In the last four examples the suggestion is reared 
entii’dy by the ima^ary assertion of the poet 
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{14) \8uggestim <f fact hy fact, founded 'u^on 
the assertion <f an imaginary person ^ — 

‘O beautiful one, tell me truly how you are 
related to the moon newly risen on the FuUnioon 
night, and who is the lady that enjoys your love as 
the early evening does that of the moon 

[During the early part of the evening the full Moon 
appears ‘red’; this redness, iS regarded figuratively, as repre- 
senting the moon’s love towards the evening; it is fleeting, 
disappraring with the advent of night ; and the indignant 
wife insinuates that her husband’s love for his new found 
lady will be as fleeting.] 

The fact (descrihed in the verse) suggests the 
fact that ‘you are attached to this other lady only 
now in the beginning, and you will not remain so 
much longer, just as it was in my case — this sugges- 
tion being based upon the terms ‘ newly risen ’, ‘ early 
evening*. 

4,15) [Suggestion of perceptible promis — qf 
Figure by fmt assorted by the fanciful assertion of 
an imaginary person ] — 

‘O friend’! When in the battle of dalliance, your 
neddace snapped, on bang restrained (from intruding) 
by your fest friend in the shape of the lover’s em- 
brace, — ^in what manner did your enjoyment proceed ? ’ 

The figure of ‘ Dissimilitude ’, indicated by the term 
‘in what manner’, and implying that ‘after the 
snapping of the necklace, the form of the enjoyment 
must have been peculiarly sweet ’, — ^is suggested by tlie 
/cwft (described in the verse). 
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{ 16 ) [Suggestion of perc^tihle process — of a 
foiCt hy a Figure resting upon the fan^ul cbssertion 
of an imaginary person ^ — 

‘ O friend ! You were entering your house-door, 
with the jar on your shoulders, and turning your iace 
and looking towards the road, you say “ the jar is 
broken ” and are weeping : — ^why is this ? ’ 

The Figure of ‘ Poetic Eeason ’ (implying ‘ you are 
weeping heoause the jar is broken’), suggests the follow- 
ing f<MA — ‘ on seeing your lover going to the place of 
appointment, if you wish to go ther^ then you take 
up another jar and go there *, wliich is impKed by the 
expression ‘ why is this ^ 

Another example of the same-— 

‘The jar, seeing that you were exhausted and- 
your eyes were unsteady, thought itself too heavy 
for you, and therefore, it has broken itself under the 
pretext of having struck against the door 

The figure of ‘ concealment involved in .the 
expression ‘ under the pretext of having struck against 
the door’, su^ests the following /ac^ — ‘you had 
made an appointment with your lover that you would 
meet him in the bower on the Hver-bank, — ^you went 
tlia-e but lie was not thae; so you returned; but 
entering the house you found that he- had come 
to the place afta you had left; — so in orda to be 
able to retram to the riva you have intentional- 
ly broken the jar unda the pretext of striking 
against the door; — all this I have undastood; 
why then don’t you take heart ? Go and shall 
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fulfill your desires, I justify everything to your 
mother-in-law.’ 

{17) Suggestion of percepUble proces — of figwe 
% figure based upon the fanciful assertion of -an 
imagina/ry person. 

‘ What a pity that ydur concubiue captivates your 
. heart, like a young ^’1, even though, she is an hold hag, 
to whose mind youthful sensuality is lent by inoonligbt 
and wine.’ 

The figure of ‘ Poetic Peason ’ (involved in the 
statement that the feet of her bemg the concubine, and 
not your wifci is the reason why shp. captivates yom’ 
heart) su^ests the figure of ‘ Hint ’, on - the 
following implication — ‘you neglect young girls likp 
myself and go after old women who are the wives 
of other men, — ^this conduct of yours is simply 
inexplicable’; all this being indicated by the .word 
‘concubine’. 

In tliese last examples the suggestion is based 
entirely upon the fanoful assertion of a person portrayed 
by the poet. 

Su^estion manifested by a sentence has ahuady 
been exemplified befd'e (in the commentary on Text 
24) — ' Ibamasmi vachnii etc.’ 

That arising from both woi'd and meaning is never 
manifested by a word; hence there are thirty-five 
varieties of Suggestion. 

\Mghteen manifested by sentence and seventeen mani- 
fested by word.] 
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Teost — That {mggehtiarl) which is hosed upon 
the force' of meaning ocGWs in Qordext 
also. — {4B). 

Cormb. — As is found in die following dialogue of 
the Vulture and the Jackal. — 

Says the vulture to the men (who have brought the- 
dead body of a boy to the cremation ground and are 
mourning over it) whom it is anxious to send away, 
while it is yet day, in ordta* to enable it to feed upon 
the body which it could do during the day only — 
‘There is no necessity for staying in this horrible 
crematorium crowded with vultures and jackals, abound- 
ing in skeletons, frightful and full of terror to all living 
bangs; when once one has fallen a victim to death, 
one never revives, whether one be loved or hated; such 
is the end of all living beings \ 

This is followed by the following from the jackal 
who can feed on the body only when night has airh^ 
and who tries to dissuade the people from going away 
early — 

‘0 foolish men! the sun is still up; satisfy your 
affections yet; the present mdy be an inauspidous 
moment, and it is just possible the dead may come 
bach to life after sometime; how is it that like 
fools you are mthout any hesitation, merel}’^ on the 
word of the vulture, leaving behind this boy of golden 
complexion who has scarcely attained youth?’ 

Exactfy w'hat is meant by the two speakers here is 
indicated only by the context. 
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The oiiaiss eleven varieties of this su^estion (through 
Context) are not illustrated here ; as that would make 
our work too prolix ; they can be easily followed from 
the definition itself. 

‘ Also — this means that the said suggestion is 
found in word and sentence also. 

Text. — Passion {Emotion, Aherratiom <f Passion, 
Aberrations of Emotion, Allayment of Emo- 
tion, Conjunction of Emotions and Admix- 
' ture of Emotions) axe {suggested mper- 
ceptfSbly) also {a) by paxts of words, (6) by 
style and (c) by individual letters. 

(a) Example of suggestion by the base of a word — 

PodilcViihvtanivasa/njakaxahisalayaxvddhaxiioiya- 

noLyugalasya. 

Rvdrasya trtiyanayanmi paxvatlvaipaxichum- 
bitatl jayati 

‘The two qres of Shiva having been closed by 
her two lotus-like hands when she was deprived of her 
doth, — ^BQs third eye being (dosed by being) kissed 
by Parvati scores a triumph. ’ 

Here the su^stion of the Erotic ‘ Passion ’ lies 
in the use of the root in the verb ‘jayati’, ‘ scores 
a triumph’, in preference to the yerb ‘ shc^hate’, 
‘appears beautiful’; — ^the implication of the particular 
root being that, ‘ though the action of being closed was 
common to all the three eyes, yet there is a distinct 
superiority in the third eye, the manner of whose 
dosing was entirely unique ’. 
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Anntlifir example of iJie same kind of suggestion — 

Prey an soyamapdhrtah sashapatham pdddndtah 
hdntayd. 

Dwtrdnyeva paddni vdsaihavcmdd ydvanna 
ydtyumnanafy. 

Tdvat pratyuta pdniscm^tagalannlvmihan- 
dhamdhrto 

Dhdvitveva hftaprandmakcmaho premno vichi” 
trd gatilj,. 

‘Thougli when the lover lay adjuringly* at her 
feet, he was rejected by his beloved, yet no sooner 
does he, in a dejected mood, go two or three steps 
out of the love-chamber, than she runs up to him with 
her loosened doth hdd in her hands and falling on 
his feet embraces him.’ 

Here the suggestion (of loving anxiety) lies in 
the use of the noun ‘pada’ (steps) instead of‘e?vam’ 
(gates.) 

[The suggestion being that ^e was so anxious that he 
may not go away that she could not bear his moving away 
even a few st^s to the door of the room itself.] 

Suggestion by verbal and nominal afiSxes — 

Pathi paihi shuhachuftohw}hdrw'dd)hd‘^hu,Td7^d'(n,. 

Dishi disM pavamdno vlrudhdm Idsakashcha. 

Nari nari hirati drdh sdyahdn puspadhanvd. 

Pmri pwri vmivrttd rndninirndnachas'chd. 

‘ On evay way-side tha’e is the sheen of sprouts 
resembling the parrot’s beak ; on every side the breeze is 
malting the creepers dance; on every male is the Ilower- 
bowed God showering his aiTOws ; and in every town 
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has ceased the very tallc of self-restraint on tlie part 
of affironted women.’ 

The present tense form ^IdraAil ‘is showaing,’ 
indicates, by the conjugational affix, that the act of 
ahow&nng arrows is still only in the com’se of accom- 
plishment^ and the past-pai*ticiple form ^vinivrttd^ ‘has 
ceased,’ indicates by the nominative endings that the 
action of ceasing has become a thing accomplished 
already; and furtlier, the past-participle affix ‘te’ (in 
‘\'inivrtta) indicates that the action {of ceasing) is past. 

[And the suggestion here is that the circumstances 
described are so efCective in exciting the Erotic Passion 
that they accomplish their purpose even before they are 
themselves accomplished.] 

Another example of the same — 
lAhhanndste hhtmiim vahiravanatah prdnadayito 
Nirdhardh sahhycdi sai<da/ruditochchhunanayanaTi 
Pa/rityahtam saarvam hasitapathitam panja/rashti- 
Icais — Tavdvasthd cheyam visrja katkim mdnamad- 
hund. 

‘The beloved of thy life sits outside depressed, 
scratching the ground* thy friends with eyes swollen 
by constant weeping, have been without food; all 
amusing talk has been given up by the parrots in the 
cages ; thy own condition is this ; even now, O cruel 
on^ ^ve up thy sense of dignity injured.’ 

Hei'e we have (a) the form ‘ lihhan^ (‘scratching,’ 
the present participle in which su^sts the continuity 
of an aimless act) and not ‘writes,’ in the 

13 
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.present tens^ whidi would indicate writing with a 
pwpose ) ; — ^again (6) *dste’ (‘stays’) which suggests 
that the man will continue to so stay till reconciliation, 
and not ‘ dsita ’ (‘is seated,’) which would indicate an 
accomplished act, without r^ard to anything else) ; — 
again (c) ‘ hhvmim ’ (with the Accusative ending), 
— which su^ests that he is scratching the ground 
aimlessly — and not ^hhumcm* (with the locative 
ending, which would indicate that the act wm done 
with some purpose.) Thus we have here suggestion 
by verbal and nominal affixes. 

Example of suggestion by relationship (denoted by 
the genitive ending) — 

I am bom in the village and live in the villagei, 
and know not the ways of the dty; whatever I am, 
I capture the husband of city-women,* ' 

The suggestion here lies in the genitive ending in 
‘of dty-women,’ *ndgcmkdndm* 

[The use of the expression ‘husbands of city-women,’ in- 
stead of city-men, suggests the extreme cleverness of the 
speaker, who is able to capture not the ordinary men of 
the city, but those men of the city who have acquired 
much cleverness by their connection with the very clever 
* city-women.’] 

In the sentence ‘lovely wots this Ksatiriya boy,’ 
the suggestion lies in the tense; it is said by the 
enraged Bhargava with reference to Eama who lias 
broken the bow of Shiva. 

[The suggestion by the use of the Past tense being that the 
boy is as good as already killed by me and exists no more.] 
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The foUoTving is an example of suggestion by 
number — 

‘ O beautiful one ! such, has been the end of those 
appreciations of good qualities, of those longings, of 
that love and of those conversations !’ 

What is suggested here (by the plural number in 
‘.appreciations’, ‘lon^ngs’ and ‘conversations’ and the 
gingnlflr number in ‘love’) is that though the appreci- 
ation and the rest (Avhich aroused the love) have been 
many and multi&iious, the Love (aroused by than) is 
om and uniform. 

The following is an example of suggestion by the 
change of ‘ Person.’ 

* O thou my heart, in Trhom has been aroused a 
hankering after the ficMe-eyed woman! Why dost 
thou relinquish that exalted position of lasting devo- 
tion and be^ to dance at the sight of the fawn-eyed 
one ? I thvdk — ^you. will cUilly ! Ah I give up this 
despicable desue ; this is a piece of stone tied to one’s 
neck in the ocean of the world.’ 

Here ridicule (is suggested by the sudden change 
into the First Person in ‘ I think,’ ‘ many'll according 
to Panini’s rule 1.4.J06 whereby the Fhst Person 
angular affix added to the root 'man* ‘to think’ 
^ implies ridicule). 

The following is an example of su^estion by 
‘irregular priority.’ — 

Those men who have only the strength of arms 
have been regarded as weak; what useful work again 
can. be done by those kings' who take shelter in. mere 
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Statesm^ship? O terrestrial Indra! Those who, like 
you, have their actions guided by both vcJonw' and 
Statemwimhip poA-ahramcmaya ”), — of those there 
may, or may not be, even two or three in all the three 
worlds!” 

Here the placing' of ^ pa/tdhrama’ (valour) before 
*naya’ (Statesmanship) in the compound [whidi is 
irregular in view of the rule that the shorter term 
should precede the longer] suggests the superior 
importance of Valowr. 

Pradhanadhmm dhwanurdhvambhrti mdhwror 
irayodhi ta/oa divasom. 

Dvmsena tu noArapa hhavdnayuddha vidhi- 
siddhasddMvoddapadanii 

‘0 protector of men! in the battle resounding witli 
the twanging of bows wielded by the brav^ thy enemies 
fought all the day long) you, on the o^er hand, 
fought "by the day in such a way as to win en^miums 
from all good men.’ 

The Instrumental ending in ‘ divasma* (‘by the 
day’), which denotes ‘success’ (according to Panini 
2. 3. 6), suggests that the king addressed attained the 
object for which he fought 

‘ Seated in the liigh window of her mansion, when- 
ever makti, who resembles Rati, sees Madhava, who is 
a new personification of the Love-god bi-maRlf, passing 
by the adjacent highway, she suffa's from her poor hmhs 
{angaJim1i)])^% charmingly affected by deep longings.’ 

Here the suggestion (of the fragility of the limbs 
due to the Erotic Passion) is |made by the nominal 
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affix ‘Ka’ (in ‘cnigakodh’) wliich sgai&BS pitiable- 
ness. 

‘ An indescribable feeling benumbs and inflames my 
heart, — feeling above all measure and b^ond all 
power of expression, wMcli has never in this life come 
within the ran^ of experience, and which, owing to the 
entire destructton (^pradhvamsat’) of my discrimina- 
tive faculty, has become deep and has brought about 
extreme stupor.’ 

Ha’e the suggestion (of the Erotic in privation) is 
made by the prefix ‘pra ’ (in ^ pradhvamsdt ’, which 
means entire). 

‘ You tmned your mind towards glory, and — ^what 
else ? — onr enemies wa’e destroyed \hrtafLc1ia gmrva- 
bhimukliammanastvayd...mliatdshcha no dmsaJi \ ; — 
Darkness prevails only so long as the sun does not 
reach the crest of the Easing Mount’ 

Her-e the su^estion of the Heroic Passion is made 
by the Indeclinable ‘ cAa ’ (‘ and ’), which implies the 
figmre of ‘Equal Pairing’ [the simultaneity of the 
king's thinking of glory and tire destruction of the 
enemiesi\ 

Ramo'scm blvma^su vikramagvnalh prdptah 
prasiddhim pardm, 

AsmiMhagyampa/tyaydd yadi pa/ram devo na 
jdiidti tam ' 

Bandivmsa yashdmsi gdyati marvd yasycdka^ 
hdndhati — 

S hr'hnbhutavishdlatdlamvarodgirnath svwraih 
saptabhiT^. 
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‘Thimigh liis valour and other excellences, this 
Eama has attained great renown in the worlds ; through 
the reversal of our fortune, your majesty does not yet 
recognise him ; his fame is being sung, as if by-a bard, 
by the wind, in all the seven notes of music issuing fortli 
from the holee made by the stroke of a single arrow in 
the seven huge palm-trees standing in a line.’ 

The passion of the Heroic is suggested here — (a) 
by the pronoun ‘ asau,* ‘this’ (which indicates that 
the pei*son is well-lmown), (6) by the basic noun 
^hhvAxmesu^ ‘in the worlds’ (which mean that the 
person’s fame is not confined to any particular province 
or country), (c) by the number in ‘gtmaih^ (which means 
that he is famous not only for one or two qualities, but 
for many), (d) by the use of the term ^asmat ’ (our) in 
preference to Hvat’ (yom*) or ^imi* (mine) [in the com- 
pound ‘ as7nadbhdgya\ .], which implies that the mis- 
fortune is of all the persons concerned, — and (e) by the 
term ‘bhdgyaviparyaydt,’ ‘ reversal of fortune,’ which 
means that it is not only that we have no fortune or luck, 
but that our fortune has taken an entirely wrong turn. 

Tarunimam halayati hxldmanumadanadlianur- 
hhrmoh pathaiyagre , 

Adhivasati saTcalalalavamauUmiycm chahita^ 
Iwi/rinaclmlarwtywm. 

‘ On youtlifulness being folly developed in vivadty, 
and the eye-brows having become instracted in liveli- 
ness under Uie guidance of Cupid’s Bow, she with 
eyes unsteady like that of the fawn occupies the 
Inghest position among damsels. ’ 
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■Here the Erotic Passion is su^ested by the form 

(а) of the ‘ imanioh ’ affix (in ‘ t(xrwiimani '), (6) of 
the Avyayihhdva compound anvMad(mx>A}\xm'uh'‘\ 
(c) of the locative used accusatively (in ‘ maulim 
The expressed m pining of each of these would be 
exactly the same as that respectively of (os) ‘ ta/runat<oh* 
with tlie nominal affix ‘iva’ (instead of ‘ «j»gsw*cA ’), 

(б) ^ madanadJimyiisalh scmipe,' and (c) ‘wosM/aw’; 
and yet there is something distinctly charming in the 
use of the forms used by the poet; and it is in these 
forms that there lies the said suggestiveness. 

Suggestion by other (parts of words) may be simi- 
larly explained. 

The su^estiveness of Letters and Style is going 
to be described lin the section dealing -with qualities 
(under Chapter VHT). 

Thus, along with the two kinds previously enumerate 
ed, there are six varieties of Suggestion of Passion 
and the rest 

it, e. As suggested by (1) Sentence, (2) Word, (.3) Part of 
Word, (4) Style, (5) Letter and (6) Oontext]. 

Text. — Tims there^are fifty-one va/rieUes. 

Qonvm. — ^These have been already described. 

[(A) That where the expressed meaning is notiintended 
has two varieties — (a) That in which the expressed meaning is 
transferred into another and (6) in which it is entirely ignor- 
ed, and each of these belonging to word and meaning, make 
up Four varieties ; — (B) that whei’e the expressed meaning 
IS intended to be subservient to jmother,.aud the suggestive 
process is imperceptible, l^elongs to word, sentence, part of 
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word, style, letters and. context, makes up six varieties ; — 
(c) The same where the suggestive process is preceptible 
hs&forty-om varieties as follo-vre * — S vai'ieties of that, based 
on word and each belonging to word and sentence* make 

— 13 varieties of that based on meaning and each be- 
longing to word, sentence and context, make thiriij-mx ; and 
on« variety of that baaed on both word and meaning ; and 
4+6+41 make 51]. 

Tkci . — By the mtUAial con^ination of these, in 
the three fot'ms of &mvmixture and arieform 
of uniform conjunction, they come to the 
nuvfdier made up of (a) the Vedas {4), (h) the 
sky (0), (c) the oceans (4), {d) the sky (0) and 
the moon (i) [a. e. 10404']. 

Comm. — There are not only the 51 simple varieties ; 
each of these 61 has its own 51 varieties, and each of 
these combines with the other in thi'ee ways (in 
which there is mutual dependency) — viz. (1) where it 
is doubtful winch one is the predominant factor, (2) 
whffl’e one distinctly helps the other (and is hence 
the predominant factor), and (3) where both form part 
of a single suggestive factor— and also in one anotha* 
way (in which both are indej¥?ndent of each otha) ; 
and thus by multiplying by 4 the fifty -one times fifty ~ 
om varieties) the number becomes 10404. 

These mixed varieties along with the (51) pure 
varieties make the number — 

\ 

Teoct — made up of — (a) arrotffs (5), (6) arrows (5), 
(c) age-cycles (4), (c?) sky (p) and (e) the 
Moon (i) — i. e. 10466, 
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Qomm These are illustrated only paiiially — 

‘0 brother! Has tlie gu-1, a guest for tlie 
moment, been told something by yom- wife? She 
is weeping behind the house; go, console the poor 
creature’. 

Here it is doubtful whetha* the. ‘consoling’ is 
meant to be transformed into something ds^ in the 
form of dalliance, (thus making the su^estion one 
of ‘ti'ansferred denotation*), or it itself su^ests, in 
the manner of an echo, the dalliance (making the sugges- 
tion one in wliich the expressed meaning, while 
applicable, is subservient to anotha* meaning). 

‘The douds have ovaspi'ead the sky with dense 
black lustre, and are adorned with lines of cranes; 
the wind is blowing in sprays ; flia-e is joyous shrieking 
of the friends of douds (Peacocks).— Let all these 
be ! lam surely IKma of the hai’d heart and shall 
bear all ; but how will Vaidehi be keeping ? Ah I O 
, Lady, bear up with fortitude ! ’ 

Ha’e (a) in the terms ‘overspread’ and ‘friends 
of douds’ we have the ‘conjunction’ (mutually in- 
dependent) of the two suggestions (wha’e the expi’essed 
meaning is entirdy ignored); — and (6) again witii 
these two thei« is ‘ commixture ’ with the su^estion 
in the expi-ession ‘I am Rama’, whose expressed 
meaning is transformed into something dse («. e. 
disregard for himself who is known to be the re- 
eeptade of constant sufferings) ; in which commixture 
(of the second kind) the two factors help each other, — 

and another ‘ commixtiu'e ’ (of the third kind) of the 
14 
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su^estion (by the whole sentence) of the ‘erotic in 
privation’ and that (by tiie single word ‘r«maA’) 
of ‘ setf-abnegaapn in both of which the Expressed 
meaning is transformed, and both of which form 
part and parcel of what is indicated by the single 
word ‘ rdmc^ \ 

* The other varieties may be similarly illustrated. 



OffAPTEE V 

BOETRY OF SUBORDINATE SUGGESTION 

(Poetry of Intermediate order). 

Qomm . — Suggestive Poetiy having been described, 
die author proceeds to describe the varieties of ‘Poetry 
of Suboidinate Suggestion ’ — 


Text (46-46): There are eight va/t'ieties of the 
Poetry of Svbm'dimiie Suggestion, accord- 
ing as the suggested mecming is — (/) 
obvious, (2) subservient to something else, 
(5) subservient to iJve accomplishment of the 
‘eapressed* meaning, (4) cdistruse, (6) qf 
d^iubtful prominence (in comparison to the 
expressed meanmg), (ff) of equal importance 
(with the expressed meaning), (7) render^ 
manifest by intonation, or (8) not beauti- 
ful. 


Qomm . — ^Like the breasts of a young girl, sugges- 
tion has a charm only while it is concealed; when it is 
not concealed, it becomes too obvious and hence as 
prosaic as the expressed meaning; this is what is meant 
by its bring ‘subordinate*. 
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(1) Example of obvious suggestion. — 

*‘In former times the taunts of an enemy always 
appeared in my ears like piercing hot needles,— and 
now that same I have been reduced to this position 
that I am entrusted with the work of knitting the 
girdle-zones of ladies ! Even though existing, I am not 
alive ! What can I do ?’ 

Here the suggestion lies in the term ‘existing,’ 
which has its expressed meaning of ‘living’ Vram- 
formed into something e?se (i. e., ignominious 
existence) [and this is too ‘obvious’ to be charming]. 

Another example — 

‘Among the house-hold pools, the black bees, are 
humming sweetly, their bodies rendered tawny with the 
dust of ■ the full-blown red lotus ; and here shines the 
Sun, bright as the petals of the Bandhujiva flower, 
kissing the Bising Mount 

Here the suggestion of dawn lies in the term 
‘kissing,’ which has. its expressed meaning enhrdy 
ignored, [and this is' too * obvious’.] 

Another sample — 

‘Here occurred the act of being bound in the 
serpentine noose; here was theBrona mountain brought 
by Hanuman when yom’ younger brother-in-laAV was 
woimded by the missile in his chest ; here was Indraiit 
sent to the regions of the dead by the celestial aiTOWs of 
Laksmana ; and 0 fawn-eyed one, here was cut do^vn 
by some one the line of heads of the Demon-king.’ 

' The commoulatois are hopelessly wrong iii thou explaiiiitioii of 
the hist half of the veise. 
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Here the su^estion of the speaker liimseli lies in 
the term ‘by some on^’ where the suggestive reoer- 
beraMon is based upon the farce of the meaning. 
[And this is too ‘obvious ’.] 

‘ Tasyapyatra ’ (of that) would be the better read- 
ing (in which case the suggestion would not be too 
obvious or subordinated). 

(2) Example of that Passion (Emotion and so forth) 
which is ‘subsei*vient to — a mere echo of — something 
else ’ — i a, of anothei' Passion (Emotion and so forth), 
or of the expressed meaning denoted by a sentence, — 

‘This is that same hand which used to pull (my) 
gn-dle-zone, press the plump breasts, touch the navel, 
the tliighs and the hips and loosen the doth-knof 

Here the Erotic is ‘ subservient ’ to the Pathetic. 

[It is the speech of the wife of a hero in the Mahabharata 
war, addressed on seeing the dead body of her husband]. 

Anothei’ example — 

‘ May the sheen of the foot-nails of Pan^ati ever 
protect you, — ^the red paint wherein has- become heigh- 
tened by the (red) light emanating from the eye on the 
forehead of Shiva (whb has fallen upon her feet for the 
pmpose of propitiating her); and this sheen, urged 
by emulation as it were, ^eedily and steadily sets 
aside the red-lotus-like lustre of her eyes (by depriving 
them of tiie redness due to her anger which has ceasdl 
upon her husband falling at hei’ feet)’. 

Here the Passion (Bkotic) is ‘subservient’ to the 
Emotion (the poet’s devotion to the goddess). 
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Another example — 

‘ “On all sides there -rise these lofty mountains and 
wide-expanding oceans, — though thou hearest all thes^ 
yet thou feelest not the slightest fatigue, — aU' reverence 
to thee!” — ^While, ^ struck with wonder, I was thus 
singing the praises of the Earth, I remembered your 
arm, O King, bearing, as it does, the burden even 
of this earth, and thereupon my speech became sealed.’ 

The feeling of veneration for the earth is ‘subser- 
vient’ to the same feeling for the king. 

Another example — 

‘'0 King, your soldiers, having captured the fawn- 
eyed wives of your enemies, embrace them, court 
them, carry them about and Mss them, even while 
their husbands are looking on; — and yet those same 
enemies of yours are praising you in the following 
strain — ^“0 ocean of propriety, it is by virtue of om 
past good deeds that yon have come before our eyes 
and all om’ troubles have been destroyed.” ’ 

The ‘Aberration of the Passion’ (of the Erotic, 
appearing in the soldiers) — ^which is implied in the 
first half of the verse, — and the ‘Abenation of the 
feeling’ of veneration (for the king, on the pai’t of his 
enemies) — implied in the second half — ^are ‘subservient’ 
to the (poetfs) feding of veneration for the king. 

Another example. — 

‘The haughtiness of your enemies was seen in die 
constant brandisliing of swords, .in the cm’vatma of 
the eye-brows and in frequent roarings ; but at sight 
of you, it instantly disappeared.’ 
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The ‘ Allayment of the Feeling ’ (of pride) is sub- 
servient to the (poet’s) feeling (of veneration for the 
kiiig). 

Another example — 

‘ On the occasion of yonr enemy setting about a 
drinking revelry in the company of the fa^vn-ej^ed 
gu’l and his friends, — yom* name, even though men- 
tioned by some one in another connection, filled him 
with distress.’ 

the ‘appearance of the feding of fear ’ (is sub- 
servient to the poet’s feeling of veneration for the king). 

Another example — 

‘May the Destroyer of KSma (Shiva) ordain yom* 
happiness, — He who, being unable to bear any longer 
the zealousness of Parvati’s austerities, and fondly 
gratified at her confidently loving manner of address, 
was sdzed simultaneously by both precipitancy and 
languor,’ 

Hei'e we have the ‘Conjunction’ of the fedings 
of Flmiy andHquaniraity, (whidi is ‘subordinate’ to 
die poet’s feeling of devotion to the king). 

Another example — 

‘ “ 0 impetuous one*! Some one might be looking ! 
Move aside. — What is the hurry? — a virgin! — Offer 
me the support of yoim aima — ^Ah! Ah I this per- 
verted order of things I—'VlTiei-e are you? Whithei- 
m-e you going?”— 0 Lord of the earth, thus does the 
daughter of your enemy who has retired to tlie 
forest address some man while she is collecting fi-uits 
and leaves.’ 
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Ha’e there is the ‘Gommixture ’ of the' feelings 
of Apprehension (‘some one might- be looking’), 
Calmness (‘wh&tis the hurry?’), Remembrance (‘I, 
a virgin’), Languor (‘offer me the support of .your 
arms’), Depression, (‘ Ah, ah’), Determination (‘what 
a perverted orda* of things’), and Longing (‘whither 
are you going?’), — which is ‘ subordinate ’ to the poet’s 
r^ard for the king). 

These [(1) Passion, (2) Feeling, (3) Aberration of 
Passion, (4) Aberration of Feeling, (5) Manifestation of 
Feeling, (6) Conjunction of Feeling and (7)' Com- 
misture of Feeling— as ‘subordinate’ to another Pas- 
sion or Feeling] are what are known as the Figmes 
of Speech [called (1) the Sentimental (2) the Agree- 
able, (3) the Forcible, (4) the Quiescent, (6) Mani- 
fested Feeling, (6) Conjunct Feeling and (7) Commingl- 
ed Feeling I’espectively]. 

Though as a matter of fact, ‘ Manifested Feding,’ 
‘Conjunct Feeling’ and ‘Commingled Feeling’ (the last 
three of those just mentioned) have nowhere been spoken 
of as ‘ Elgures ’, yet, we have made the above assation 
(including these also) in view of the possibility of some 
one desaibing them as such. ® 

Though there is no single case where there is no 
commixture of both •' Suggestive Poetry ’ and ‘Poetry 
of Subordinate Suggestion ’ and their respective 
varieties — ^whereone'or the other is the more promi- 
nent or where both are of equal importance [and 
hence no example can be ated as a pme uumixed 
example of any one kind], — ^yet we classify tli® 
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examples 'as of one or the other, according as one or 
the other Imppens to be the prominent Victor ; and 
this is done in accordance with the principle ithat 
appellations are applied' to things in accordance mth 
what happens to be their most prominent element. 

[Example of Su^ested Eigm’e subservient to the 
expressed meaning] — 

J ctnasthdrie hhrdnimikanak(mirgatr§nandhita- 

dhiyd ' 

Vacho vai-dehtti jn’atipadamvdashru jpralapitam 

Krtd-lanhdhliaHurvadana^a^^ 

Maydptmn ranmivamMishalavasutd na tvadhv- 
gatd , 

‘ I wandered among inen's haunts [in tiie Janas- 
tliana forest], with my mind bhnded J>y a miragic 
solicitude for gold [by a desii-e for the golden dear] ; — 
at every step, with tearful eyes, I said the words 
‘^Please give me” [“O Vaidehi ”) ; — enough cvtlempt 
was made hy me at faltering the meanly rich 
people [I du-ected my an*ows at the serried heads of 
the king of Lanka] ; — ^thus though I attained the position 
of Rama, yet I did not obtain perfect afflverice [the 
mother of Kusha and Lava, Sita].’ 

' Here the similitude between the speaker and 
Rama, which is suggested through the force of the 
reverberating echo of the words (with double mean- 
ings), has been made - subservient to the expressed 
meaning. 

[Since a.11 that the suggested siiuilitude does is to justify 
Iho assertion ‘J have attained the position of Rama’.] 

15 
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[Example of the ‘Suggestion of Fact’ being made- 
subsement to the expressed meaning]. 

‘ Se^ 0 delicate lady, the Sun, haying iDassed .the 
night somewhei-e else, - is. propitiating the Lotus 
witheipd through sepai'ation from him, by falling 
at her feet’ 

Here the fact of the lover (propitiating his lady- 
love), — ^whieh is suggested by. the force of the meaning 
of the word, — appears merely as an imposition upon (as- 
lending additional charm to) the entirely different 
fact of ,the Lotus (blooming on the contact of the 
Sun’s rays). 

(3) Example of ‘suggestion subservient to the ac’ 
compHshment of the expressed meaning,’ — 

‘The rain (poison) emanating from the serpent- 
like clouds forcibly brings about, in ladies separated 
h-om tliar lovers, vertigo, apathy, lassitude, insen- 
sibility, coma, stupefaction, physical prostration and 
death.’ 

Here the suggestion of ‘poison’ only saves to 
complete the expressed meaning {serpent) oi the teim 
‘ hhujaga! 

Another example — » 

“0 Achyuta (Immovable One), I am going; is 
any satisfaction to be obtained from ineiely looking 
at you? In fact, if we remain together in this .solitaiy 
place, wretched people Avill tliink quite othei-wise the 
cow-girl having .signified her depression and languor 
due to her futile stay, by the special form of addres-s, 
Krsna embraced her and the hairs on his body 
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were thrilled; — may ICrsna, in this condition, protect 
you.’ 

Here the suggestion (of unperturbability) made by 
tlie term ‘ftcAywta’ (‘looking on’ and so forth) only 
serves to help in the fulfilment of what is expressed 

by the expression “ liaving signified form of 

address.” 

The difference between the two examples just cited 
lies in the fact tliat the former consists of tlie speech 
of only one speaker (the poet) while the latter consists 
of the 'speeches of two persons (the poet and the cow- 
girl). 

(4) Example of the Abstruse Suggestion. 

‘While you are not seen, there is longing to see you, - 

and when you are seen, there is fear of separation; 
there is no comfort either on serang yon or not seeing 
you.’ 

What is su^sted here is that ‘you should act 
in such a way that yovi may not remain unseen and 
yet there may be no fear of separation,’ — ^and this is 
not very dear (abstruse). 

(5) Example of the suggestion ‘of doubtful promi- ' 

nence.’ — * 

* 

‘Shiva, having his equanimity slightly pertiu’bed, 
like the ocean at the appearance of the moon, directed 
his eyes towards Parvati’s face with bimba-like lips.’ 

Here it is doubtful whether prominence attaches 
to the mggested meaning that ‘he wished to kiss her,’ 
or to the ea^essed meaning that ‘tlie eyes weie turned 
towards the face.’ 
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(6) Example of the suggestion ' of equal promi- 
nence’ — 

‘ To abandon the insulting of Brahmanas will be 
condudve to your welfare; otherwise ybur weU-known 
friend Parashurama will become displeased.’ 

Here- the .suggested meaning — ‘ Parashurama will 
exterminate the Eaksasas in the same manner as he 
did the Ksattriyas’ — and the directly expressed one 
fthat ‘he will be angry’] — are both equally charm- 
ing. 

(7) , Example of suggestion ‘ rendered manifest 
by intonation,’ — 

‘I shall’ not wrathfully batter the hundred Kam’a- 
vas! I shall not drink the blood from Duljshasana’s 
heart 1 I shall not smash Duryodhana’s thighs I Let 
your king make peace by an amicable settlement.’ 

Hei’e what is suggested is — ‘I shall surely batter 
(&c., (&C.’; and this, appearing by the side of the negation 
(of battering &c.) which is directly expressed [is got at 
only through the peculiar intonation in which the words 
are uttered], 

(8) Example of tlie ‘ not beautiful ’ suggestion — 

“When she heard the chattdr of paiTOts flying from 

tlie Vetasa-bowei', being engaged in her house-hold 
work, her limbs began to writhe.’ 

Here the directly expressed mRaniTig — that ‘her 
limbs are suffering (from her deep longing for her 
lover)’ is more channing than the suggested meaning 
(that the bower has been entered by a lover with whom 
she had made an engagement]. 
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Text.—TIie variety of time {eight kinds of 
Poetry of Subordinate Huggestim) should 
. he understood to he, as far^ as possible, 
like those of what has gone before {i,e. 


Comm. — * As fan' as possible! — ^This has been add- 
ed -with a view to the tact tliat there is no ‘ subordination 
of suggestion ’ in a case where a Figure is manifested by 
a mere Fact ; — as has been declared by the author of 
the Bhvam in the following passage — ^“Whenever 
Elgures of Speech are suggested by a mere F^lct, they 
only serve the purpose of malting it regarded as ‘ Sug- 
gestive Poetry ’ ; because the esdsttence of the poetry 
rests upon those Figures (which therefore cannot be 
r^arded as ‘ Subordinate ’ to the expressed meaning). 

Text. — There is a combinaMon of ^Suggestive 
Po^nry^ with these {eight varieties of ‘Poetry 
of Subordinate Suggestion) (a) as Wanus- 
formed into ‘ Figures ’ {the ‘ sentimental,’ 
the ^agreeable’ and so forth), and also 
(6) as acctympanied {embdlished) by 
{other) Figures {directly eapressed ), — 
this comhinaticn benng per subserviency 
as also per equality. 

Comm. — ^The term ' salankdraih’ to be ex- 
pounded as ‘ alahkdraili ’ — ‘ with these as themselves 
transformed into, assuming the character of, Figures 
of speech,' — and ‘ aiarikdraykwiitih! ‘ with those as 
embellished by other fibres of speech 
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The folio-wing declaration has .been made bj' the 
aufJior of the Dhoam : — 

‘This (Suggastive Poetiy), — combining, pe?’ sub- 
seiwiency and p&)' equality, -with its own varieties, as 
also with the varieties of Poetry of Subordinate 
Suggestion, along with the Figure of Speech, — appoirs 
in many forms 

TeaA — Thus by mutwl combination the number 
of its varieties becomes very large. — (^7). 

Gomm . — ‘ Thus \ — in the manner described, — by 
counting aU the sub-divisions, — ^the number becomes 
very lai-ge; e. g. the varieties of the Erotic Passion 
itself ai’e endless, — ^not to speak of others. 


Thus, briefly, of Suggestive Poetiy there are tliree 
vaiieties, there being three lands of what is suggested 
(accoi’ding as it liappens to be a Fact or a Figwe 
or Passion, Feeling and the rest); — of these again, 
some («. €, Figure and Fact) are such as can be 
eaypi'cssed also, wliile othaB {e, g. Passion and the 
rest) can never be expressed. Of those that can be 
also expressed, some are fanciful, while others aiP 
fanciful • what is not fanciful is the mere fad, 
and what is fanciful' is the Figirnc.—Thoc^, in 
this comiection the Figure (when suggested) is really 
what is itself embellished (and hence cannot be 
called a' ‘figure’, ‘embellishment,’ in the eicact sense 
of the ta'in), yet it is called bj^ the name . of ‘figure,’ 
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tion’ which, is based upon tlie force of the words, 
the denotation, itself being restricted, any other that 
may be denoted, as also the Simile or any other 
figure of speech tliat may be perceptible, must doubtless 
be regarded as ‘ suggested’. 

In cases of ‘su^astion’ based upon the force 
ot meaning al_so, how can there be any possibility 
of the ‘suggested’ meaning being regarded as ‘es:- 
piessed’ or ‘denoted’, when, — in accordance with 
the ‘ JJbhiJatamaya ’ theory — ^what is expressed by 
a sentence is the mutual relationship among the 
denotation- of the component wor-ds based upon their 
mutual need, preximity and capability; and as such 
it must be confined to particular individuals, and hence 
cannot be ‘denoted’ by any single word, whose denotation 
must always pertain to Universals only, for the simple 
reason that convention, upon which alone ‘denotation’ 
is based, can never pertain to parfic^dar individuals. 

[‘Suggestion’ being shown to be inevitable according 
to the Ifhdiia theory of * AhMhitdnvaya, ’ the author 
proceeds to show that it must be accepted under the 
Prdhhdhcvra theory of ‘ Anvitdhhidhdna ’ also ; and 
for this purpose he sets for-ih this latter theory, as 
bearing upon the mattm* under consideration]. — ^The 
upholders of the ‘ AvwitdVhidhdrui ’ theory have offered 
the following explanation of the process of denotation — 
(ca) “The word, the experienced elderly man uttering 
it, and the object denoted by the word, these three 
things tire young child jJerveives by Iris senses, — (&) 
that the young man to whom the word has been 
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addiusKed lias understood its meaning, he deduces by 
inference from the action of Uie young man, — (c) and 
the tu'o-fold potency (of the word to denote and of the 
object to be denoted) he recognises by means of pre- 
sumption based upon ‘apparent inecq)licability ; ’ — ^thus 
the denotative relationship (of the word and its meaning) 
is cogmsed through three means of cognition.” — Accord- 
ing to this account what happens is that — {a) the elder 
person utto the words ‘bring the cow,’ — (6) upon 
-which the jmunger person (to whom the words are 
addressed) is found to biing from one place to another 
an animal witli tlie dewlap and other distinguishing 
features, — (c) the youngest person (the child) then 
deduces from this action that ‘such and such a meaning 
has been imderstood by the younger person from the 
words that have been uttered’ ; — (rf) thus he comes to 
recognise the denotative relationship subsisting betwemi 
the said skitence and its meaning as one impartible 
whole, and thereby he liimseif comes to comprehend 
• its signification; — (e) after sometime he hears such 
sentences as ‘Chaitra, bring the cow,’ ‘ Devadatta, bring 
tile horse,’ ‘Devadatta, take away the cow,’ and so 
forth, and thence deduces the meaning of the seveinl 
words and expressions. Thus it is dear from positive 
as well as native concomitance that what is really 
dgnificant and hence capable of bdng used is the 
sentence only ; so that the denotative convention 
pertaining to each individual word is cognised only 
when it occurs in a sentence, and is connected with 

other words; so that the meaning of the sentence 
16 
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consists only in the denotations of its component words 
as related to one another ; and it is not that each word 
expresses its own meaning and then these several mean- 
ings become correlated (through proximity etc.); though 
it is true that individual words when found to be used 
in otlier sentences become recognised as tire same (as 
the one that was heard for the first time). Thus 
what forms the subject of denotative convention is the 
denotation of a single word only as correlated to the 
denotation of other words ; thus though, when the said 
convention comes to be comprehended, it is compre- 
hended in a particular form, yet this pai*ticular foim is 
one that is always overshadowed by the corresponding 
genaic character (a notion of the pcerticular being im- 
possible without that of the corresponding wiivet'sal ) ; 
and this for the simple reason that those word-mean- 
ings that are inter-related are always of the said charac- 
tei’ the particular over-sliadowed by the universal).” 

According to iliis view also, tlie subject of Conven- 
tion is only such word-meaning as appears in a 
partioular form, but overshadmoed hy the corre^&ndr 
ing universal \ from which it follows that when a word 
occm’s in a sentence what is denoted by it forms part 
of the denotation of the sentence as a wholes and as 
such what it expresses is something that is vay much 
restricted to an extremely specific form (in which it 
is correlated to the otlier words of the particular sen- 
tence) ; and tliis very spedfic form wliich is expressed 
by the word, not bang the subject of convention (whicli 
appertains to particulars only as ovashadowed by 
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univei’sals), cannot be regarded as directly ‘denoted’ 
by the word. And thus when the ordinary meaning of a 
AYord also cannot be ‘denoted ’ by it, it is a far cry to 
what we hold to be the objects of ‘ suggestion, ’ which 
are totally different from the direct meaning of the 
words employed; — e. in the verse ‘The Sandal 

paint over thy breasts is entirely rubbed of... thou hast 
not gone to that wretched man’, what is ‘ su^ested ’ is 
that tibie person addressed Aas gone to the man, while 
the dhect meaiung of the words is quite the opposita 

Thus it is found that — (a) according to the ^Ahhi- 
hitAnvaya^ada \ what is ‘denoted ’ by the word is 
something not coiTelated to anything else, and (6) 
according to the ^ Anoitabhidhanavada', what is 
‘ denoted ’ is something only correlated in a general 
way with what is expressed by other words j so that 
in either case the particular object as related to 
another particular object is Avhat is nevei’ ‘ denoted 
and hence undei' both &ese theories the meaning of the 
sentence can never be the object of direct verbal 
‘denotation 

Some people have urged the following arguments 
(against the ‘suggestion-theory’) — In ev^ case 
causes are infeiTed from then* effects. So that when 
we find an expression produding a certain idea, we 
conclude that that expression is possessed of the 
potency necessary for expressing that idea; conse- 
quently, whether the idea be expressed directly or 
indirectly, the fact remains that it has been 
expressed by the word; and hence every case 
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can be. regarded to be of the word expressing 
an idea; and there is no ground for making 
any such distinction as that into ‘expression’, 
‘indication’ and ‘suggestion’.” 

In answer to this we ask — What is meant by the 
word bang the ‘ cause ’ ha’e ? Does it mean that it 
produces the idea ? or that it makes it Jcrmm ? It 
cannot be said to produce the idea, as what the word 
does is to ^e expression to an idea, it can neva 
prod/im one. As r^ards its making (the idea) 
known, how can the power to do this belong to what 
is itself nxit known or unda’stood? 

[f. e. So long as the meaning of the word itself has 
not been understood, it cannot ywe aipresswu to anything 
else.] 

As a matter of fact, the word itself can be under- 
stood only through convention ; and this convention 
IS (as shown above) only in regard to such words 
as are correlated to othei’s. Thus then, so long as 
the precise extent of causal potency of the cause has 
not Ijeen ascertained, how can the cause itself be 
recognised as such? So that the assertion tliat ‘causes 
are inferred from their effecls’ is extremely ill-con- 
ceived. 

Othei-s again luge the folloiving argument— “ The 
action of the word is like that of an anow, its mich 
being prolonged fui-ther and further ; so that in Avhat- 
ever sense a word may be used, that is the meaning 
cxp7’essed or denoted by it. Thus then (even in the 
case of the vewe ‘ the simdal-paint has been entirely 
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thou hast not gone to that wretched man’), the 

affirmaticm ihovi hast gone’,— which has been held 
to be the suggested meaning) is what is really only 
expressed or denote by it.” .. 

These ignorant people also do not understand what 
is meant by a word being ‘ used in a certain sense’. 
It is a well-established principle that ‘when an 
accomplished entity (i.e., substance) is spoken of 
along with what is to he accomplished (?. e. an action), 
the former is mentioned as subserving the piu’poses 
of the latter; and according to this principle, when 
substantives become correlated to verbs (e. g. in the 
egression ‘ bring the cow’), th^ themselves acquire 
the character of ‘ what is to be accomplished,’ inas- 
much as they have to be the substratum of their own 
action of xoalhing whidi helps in the accomplishment 
of the piTncipal action (of hringxng) [as the bringing 
of the cow can be accomplished only when she 
hei*self does the walking^ ; and in this case (where 
the accomplish^ entity, cow, is tainted with the 
character of xohat is to he accomplished, i. e. its loalk- 
^ng'), the du’ection in question (‘biingthe cow’) in- 
volves the injunctioil or predication of that factor 
alone which is not abeady accompKshed. For 'exam- 
ple in the case of the sentence — ‘ The red-tobaned 
priests move along ,’ — it being found that the ‘moving 
of the priests’ iS aheady accomplished (thi-ough 
another inj unction), — all tliat the sentence -does 
is to enjoin that they shall wear red turbans. 
Similarly in the sentence ‘ one shall pom* tlie libation 
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of curds / the pouring of tlw libation having been 
got at from other sources, this sentence enjoins that 
the libation is to be of curds. In some cases the 
injunction applies to two factors, and sometimes to 
three factors ; e. g., when one says ‘weave the red 
doth)’ this may involve the injunction of one or two 
or three things. 

[(a) If the direction is addressed to the weaver for 
the first time, it involves the injunction of (1) the weaving 
— of (2) the cloth — which (3) should be red , (&) if the man 
has been previously told to weave, the injunction applies 
to (1) the cloth and (2) its red colour ; (c) if the weaving of 
the cloth has been enjoined before, the present injunction 
applies to the red colour only]. 

Thus every direction is said to ‘have its sense’ 
in the injunction of that particular factor only which 
forms its direct objective. So that the ‘sense’ or 
‘import’ can apply only to what is dii’ectiy expressed 
by the word actually used, and not to anything and 
everytlung that may be implied (by it) ; otliermse 
(if everything implied were to be induded in the ‘sense’ 
or ‘import’ of a certain woixl, then) tire expression 
‘ the former man is running’ would have to be r^ard- 
ed as having its ‘ sense’ applying to the notion of the 
‘latter ’ also [as the notion of the ‘latter,’ is implied by 
that of the ‘ former,’ wliich is tlie word pronounced]. 

Then again, it has been mged that in the case 
of the sentences, ‘Eat poison, and don’t eat in that 
man’s house,’ the sense is that ‘you should not eat 
in that man’s house,’ and tliis is accepted as the 
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meaning of tlie sentence [though it is only im^im 
and not directly expressedl. 

But what happens in the case of this sentence 
is that the conjimctire particle ‘ and ’ indicates that 
the two sentences have to be construed together, — 
and as between the two sentences themselves, there can 
be no justification, (without sufficient reason) for 
taking one as subordinate to the other; — but it is 
found tlaat there is such reason in the shape of the 
fact that the admonition coming from a friend, the 
first sentence ‘Eat poison’ (being incompatible, in 
its du-ect meaning) must be r^arded as subordinate to 
the second onej — the meaning of the two sentences 
taken together being ‘Eating in that man’s house 
is worse than eating poison, therefore you should 
never eat in his house.’ And when we accept tliis 
to be the sense or import of the sentence, it is only what 
is expressed by the woi-ds of the sentence itself (by 
Indication, if not by direct Denotation). 

[The distinction between such ‘ Indication ' and the 
‘ Suggestion ’ under dispute is that the indicated 
meaning is apprehended immediately and directly from the 
words themselves, whil® what is suggested comes to be 
grasped some time after the direct denoted meaning has been 
comprehended] . 

Furtha*, if we were to accept the view that in 
i-^ard to anything and everything that happens 
to be percaved on the hearing of a ca*tain woixl, the 
action of the word is always ‘ Denotation ’ only, — tlipn^ 
in the case of the woi’ds * O Brahmana, a son has been 
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born to you — and your unmanned daughter is encienie ’ 
— why should not joy and dejection that become 
manifested on tlio face of the man to whom they are 
addressed be regarded as the meaning of the words? 
Why too, in tliat case, admit of ‘Indication’ eitlier 
(as a Secondaiy Verbal process) ? For in the case of 
‘Indication’ also, the gradually extending reach of 
‘Denotation’ itself could account for tlie desirod signi- 
fication. — ^Why again should there be any gradually 
descending authority attaching to * ‘Direct Vedic 
Declaration,’ ‘Indicative Power,’ ‘Syntactical Connec- 
tion,’ ‘Context,’ ‘Position’ and ‘Name’ (as the means 
of ascertaining what accessoiy is subsei’vient to what 
sacrificial act) ? 

Fi’om all tliis it follows that under tlie theory of 
the ^ Anmtahhidhana^ also, 'the affirmation (implied 
by the verse ‘The sandal paint ...thou hast not 
gone to the wi’etched man ’) must be regarded as the 
object of suggestioa ’ 

Further, in the case of the expression ‘ hiru ritcMm ’ 
(‘have tlie pleasure’), it has been held tliat if in a 
poem, the order of the two ^words is inverted, and 
we have the form ^ ruc7anhm'u\ it becomes defective 


* For nscertaining to which particular sacrifice a certain mantra 
or such other saciificial detail is to be assigned, Jaimiiii (MimlCiis?— 
Ill) has named six means in the shape of ‘ Direct Declaration ’ and 
the rest enumerated heie , and he has declared that the names aic 
aiiaiiged iii the descending order — th.at which follows being less 
author itatire than what precedes it For instance, if we have a diiect 
Yedic text pointing to one comse of action, and the indiiect indie.'itinn 
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[by reason of the unseemly suggestion by the word 
*chinhu,' which would be heard in the middle of 
the said expression, and which is the name of a 
private part of the female body] ; — now why should 
the said expression be defective? [Even though a parti- 
cular sound-combination may have an unseemly- 
significance, yet] the unseemly meaning is not correlat- 
ed to any other words of the expression ; and not 
being so correlated, it would be as good as not denoted 
(according to the view that there is no. other verbal 
signification except 'denotation’ and the denotation of a 


of a maiitta poiutiug to another, we sbonld accept the former and 
1 eject the latter , and so on with the rest The ground set up for this 
differentiation is that in the matter of religious acts, the Yeda 
alone is the paramount authority, and all the others aie authoritative 
only in so far as they are based, moie or less directly, upon the 
words of the Veda itself On this principle, naturally the direct Tedic 
Declaration comes in as the fiist and foremost authority, as it bears 
directly upon what it enjoins As foi the next — ^Indicative Power of 
certain words and phiases— e q the fact that the word 'hitum' 
occurs in the mantia ‘ tetunkrnvaimdkeiabe etc ’ (Rigveda I-i) has 
been taken as indtco^iie of the fact that this mantia is to be used for 
making offerings to K§tn ;# as the religiosity of every act must 
depend upon a Vedic injunction, the said Indicative Power is taken 
as the basis for inferring a direct Vedic declaration enjoining the 
said use of the mantia Thus then this Indicative Power is 
one step removed in pointing to the basic Injunction So on with 
the lest — ^STow, it is contended, it every implication of a word is 
to be regarded as foiming pait of its direct ‘Denotation,’ what is 
secondarily mdicated by the Indicative Power would be as much 
‘denoted’ by the word as what is dnectly declared by a Vedic 
declaiatiou itself , and there would thus be no justification foi 
differentiating between the two as legaids their lelative authorita- 
tiveness — [Foi a detailed account, the leadei is refeiied to the 
FlabhXkaia Jllimattsa, and to the present wi iters commentaij on 
the Mim^nsX-sutras, in the Sawed Books of the Hindus ’ series] 

17 
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word must alAvays be correlated to the denotation of 
other words) ; and thus there would be no ground 
for avoiding the use of such expressions as the one 
noted above (which are to be avoided only on account 
of the unseemly meaning suggested by the particular 
sound-combination). 

Then again, if the suggestive process be not 
accepted as distinct from the denotative process, it 
would be impossible to make any such distinction 
among ‘Defects’ as that ‘grammatical mistake’ and 
others like it are permanent defects {always defective), 
while ‘Harshness’ and the like are impermanent defects 
{sometimes defective and sometimes not so). 

[Harshness is regarded as an excellence when occniTing 
in words depicting the Heroic Passion, but a defect m 
those portraying the Pathetic ; and the reason for this 
lies in the idea that the suggestions made by the harsh 
sounds are helpful in the delineation of Heroism, but mar 
the effect of the Pathetic Passion. There is no difference 
in the denotation or expressed meaning of a word, be its 
letters harsh or sweet Hence if denotation were the 
only verbal process, there could be no ground tor regarding 
the mere sound as either helptul or prejudicial to the 
sentiment depicted.] « 

And yet we know that such distinction is not 
impossible; in fact we find such distinction made 
by all men. If, on the otba’ hand, the suggestive 
process is accepted as distinct from the denota- 
tive, tlie suggested meaning of words bang 
manifold, some of these only may be appropriate 
in a certain instance ; and as such the said 
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distinction (among defects) would be quite per- 
missible. 

Then again m the line— ‘The brilliant digit, 
of the Moon and Thyself (Parvati), who art like 
moon-light to tlie eyes of people, are the two 
things that have become pitiable by leason of 
seeking association with the Jlolder of tlvR Begging- 
homi (Shiva),’ — what is that peculiar’ chai’m that is 
added by the use of the pai-ticular name ‘hapaUn' 
(Holder of the Begging-bowl), in prefei’ence to 
such other names as ‘ Pinakin ’ (Holder’ of the 
Pmaka bow)? 

[Both ‘ Kopalm ' and ' Pmahn’ are the names of Shiva; 
so that there is no difference m their denotation ; and yet 
there is a peonhai’ chai’m m the use of the former name, 
■which lies in its suggestion of poverty, which heightens the 
‘ pitiable ’ character spoken of], 

Rrrther, the denoted meaning of a word is one and 
the same for all pa’sons bearing it ; so that it is fixed 
and uniform; the denoted or directly eayrmcd mean- 
ing of the words ‘the sun has set’ never varks (is 
fixed), while its mggeet&i ,meaning varies with the 
variation in such acce^feoi’y conditions as tire context, 
the ehar’acter of the speaker, tire character of the person 
spoken to, and so forth. For instance, the words ‘ the 
sim has set’ su^ests (1) the idea that ‘ now is tire 
opportunity to attack the enemy’ (when they are 
addressed by the genei’al to the king) (2) that 5 ''ou 
should set forth to meet your lover ’ (when addr’e.ssed by 
the confidant to tire girl in love),— (.?) that ‘ your lover 
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is just coming' (when addressed by a Mend to a girl 
who is eagerly awaiting the arrival of her lover), — (4) 
that ‘we 'shall rest from our labours’ (when addressed 
by one labourer to another), — (6) ‘ let us betake our- 
selves to our twilight prayers’ (when addressed by one - 
religious student to another), — (6) ‘don’t go very far’ 
(when addressed to a way-farer), — (7) ‘let the cows 
enter their fold’ (when addressed to the cowherd), — 
(8) ‘ we shall not suffer from heat now ’ (when address- 
ed by one way-farer to another), — (9) let us pack up 
our merchandifie’ (when addressed by one salesman to 
another), — (10) ‘my love has not come even to-day’ 
(when spoken by an impatient girl waiting for her 
beloved’s return from a journey) ; thus, in fact, there is 
no end to the number of sv^ested meanings. 

As a matter of fact, the suggested and the eoqtress- 
ed meanings differ on the following (seven) points: — 

(1) In j)omt of character. — e. g., (a) in the verse 
‘the sandal-paint is entirely rubbed out .... tiiou 
hast not gone to the wretched man’, tlie exjpressed 
meaning is negative, while the suggested one is affii^m- 
ative (‘thou hast gone’). — (6) Or in the verse — ‘you 
noble men, give up all partiality and after due consi- 
deration say whether one should have recourse to the , 
outsldrts of mountains or to the • waists of beautiful 
women smiling with love,’^ — tire expressed meaning is 
the mere doubt (whether one should have recourse to 
the one or the other), while ,what is suggested is the 
definite assertion, that ‘one should have recourse to 
women * (when the speaker or tlie person addressed is 
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inclined to be erotic), — or that ‘one slionld rolire to (In* 
inountnius’ (wlien the persons concerned ai-e of tlie 
qmetistic temperament). — (c) Or again, in the vei^e — 
‘ why should you feel proudof your him'ng appropriated 
to yourself the properly ot your enemies, whosf head*, 
were cut off by the -sharp edge of your sword ? ^Vhen 
you had killed your enemies, was not your Fame, st) 
loved of you, been taken away to heaven by lho<.<- 
enemies, even when they had lost their bodies’; — wliai 
is expressed is reprocioli, wliile wliat is ^vggesl&l i*. 
praise. 

(2) In point of time'. — The suggested meaning 
is comprehended after the expressed meaning. 

(3) In point of the conveying medivm : — Tlie 
cxpn'csscd meaning is conveyed by the word, while the 
suggested meaning may be conveyed by the word, by a 
part of the word, by the expi'essed meaning of the void, 
by the letter-s, and by the stjde. 

(4) In point of, the means {of lnowing) : — ^^i’he 
a'/p?’c.'5.W meaning is understood \nlh the help of gram- 
matical niles, while the suggested mo;uiingis understood 
mill the help of those as .nFo with that ot context and 
other conditions (der-erHjed above). 

(5) In point of their e fleets . — ^Tlie e.i:pres<^efl 
meaning brings about a '•iinple cojupiehojiMim ami 
that also in every one who hear>. the i\oril, wliile the 
suggested meaning biings about a ictlain i-h.irm in 
the minds of Mich person^’ a--' aie entitled to lliennue 
of ‘cullmed 

(nl In point of Iiumhi r'. — A>. li.i- hc-n touod in 
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the case of tlie expressiou ‘the sun has set’ (where 
tlie expreaaed meaning is one only and the suggested 
meanings are ten or more). 

(7) In point of the person addressed : — In the 
verse — ‘who Avill not be annoyed at seeing the lips 
of Ihs wife bitten? I warned you not to smeJl the 
lotus with die bee inside it’’ — while the expressed 
meaning is conveyed to the girl-friend [who, on 
appearing before her husband, has her bps bearing 
the mark of her paramoin’s kiss, and feels disconcei-ted 
at the husband’s notice of it,] while the suggested 
meaning (that the mark on the lips of my friend 
is one made by the sting of the bee in the lotus, 
and not by a man’s Idss) is conveyed to the 
husband. 

Even when differing in so many points, if the 
two are to be regarded as one and the same, then 
there can be no difference at all, even in the case 
of sudi things as the blue and the yellow colom- 
and so forth. In fact, it has been declared that — ^“The 
difference, or the ground of difference, (between 
any two tilings) consists in tlieir having contrary 
properties and in having diffeient causes’ [.‘incl both 
these conditions are fulfilled in the case of the 
expressed and suggested meanings]. 

Then again, purely deTWiatvoe or expressive 
ivords require (in the act of denoting their meaning) 
the aid of an actually existent meaning (fixed by 
convention), while suggestive words do not stand 
in need oi auj' such meaning (as suggestion veiy 
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often lies in mere Jettei's or syllable.^, wliich liave 
no mejining at all). For this reason also svggcativn- 
ncfts cannot be the same as denoLativencf-t'. 

Further, in the verse quoted aboAe — ‘Hearing 
the chattering of ]jarrots in the Vetasa bower &c.,’ — 
whei'e, it has been shown, the exjyresaed meaning rests 
within itself alter having signified the itKgyeUcd 
meaning, — and which, on that account, has been 
regarded as an instance of ‘ subordinated suggestion, ‘ — 
it is found that a meaning, which is not denoted 
by the words and which does not fall within 
their import, is yet brought within the range of 
cognizance ; — and under wh,it oper.ition of the 
word would the meaning thus cognised fall (if 
suggestion is not admitted) ? 

[The follonnng question is raised by one who 
admits of ‘ Indication ’ as distinct from ‘Denotation 
but does not acceiit ‘ iBuggebtion,’ | — “ In • such in.— 
tances as (o) ‘I am E>ama .uid shaU bear eveiy- 
thing ’, (6) ‘O beloved one, Rama i< vo fund of 
his life that he has not done what befits love 
and (c) ‘ I'liis Rama ha*- attained high f.nno foi- 
tlie excellence of bis* >alour' and .-o forth, ne 
find that the ‘ indicated ' meaning (of the -single 
word ‘Rama’) i*- manifold and al-’o capable «i| 
having the -several jicculiai appell.ition'' [* with ilie 
expre«'-ed meaning tian-sfromcd * uiili die 

III t«) till.- ttlllll ‘I'llil' Itl-lK It- lilji wli.i 5,1.. I, , 
-Hill. ini'; .ill kiml-. nf pun in (/.) it st i.ni^ fm 

pn,\ .imlinOIit vt.i nil' till .»>i. vihn In- ' •II. .5 Kh > , 
iiirt ulhi'i iIcniDii-. 
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expi’essed meaning entirely ignored ’ and others 
that have been described above as pertaining to 
‘ suggestion ’ and ‘suggested meaning ’ ], — ^Ihe com- 
prehension also of such ‘ indicated ’ meaning is 
based (like tlmt of the ‘ suggested ’ meaning) 
upon both words and meanings, and is also dependant 
upon omUext and other conditions; so that (all 
these conditions being fulfilled by the ‘ Indicated ’ 
meaning), what is this new kind of meaning that 
is called ‘su^ested’?” 

Our answer to this is as follows : — 

Firstly, even though a word may have several 
‘ indicated ’ meanings, yet their numba’ must be 
limited, ]ust like the expressed meaning of a word which 
has many meanings. — Secomdly, what is ‘indicated ’ 
can nevCT be such as has no definite con- 
nection with the primary (denoted) meaning, while 
the ‘suggested’ meaning, under the influence of 
‘ context ’ and other drcumstances, may have a 
definite connection (with the expressed meaning), 
or it may have only an indefinite (vague) connection 
mth it, or it may be only indirectly connected 
(being connected mth sonfething else which is 
connected with the expressed meaning). — Thirdly, tlie 
primary (expressed) meaning is not'baiTed’ by (in- 
compatibility) in the case of ‘suggestion,’ in sucli 
instances as — ‘ my mother-in-law lies here and here 
m3^self, mark this weU while tha’e is daylight; lest, 
O wayfarer, ^mu tumble into oin beds at night ’ ; — so 
that (the veiy first condition of ‘Indication’ being 
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wanting) how can tiuf> he regarded a*? a case of 
‘Lidication’? — Fou/t'thly, it lias been already shown 
(under Chapter 11) tliat in the process of ‘ Indication ’ 
also, ‘Suggestion’ comes in as an essential factor. — Fifthly, 
just as ‘'Denotation ’ is dependent upon convention, so 
is ‘Indication’ also upon the particular convention 
relating to the three conditions of ‘the piiraary meaning 
being barred ’ and the rest (described under Chapter II) : 
and it is on this account that ‘ Indication ’ has been 
called the ‘tad of Denotation.’ [Hence it is just as 
impossible for ‘ Suggestion ’ to be included under 
‘ Indication ’ as under ‘ Denotation.’] — Sixthly, ‘ Sugges- 
tion’ is not exactly of the natiu'e of ‘Indication,’ 
because in some cases Suggestion follows on the wake 
of Indication ; nor indeed does Suggestion always follow 
on the wake of Indication, as in several instances 
Su^estion is based upon Denotation itself; nor again is 
Suggestion abvays based upon these two (Denotation 
and Lidication), as it is found to emanate even from mere 
letters and syllaliles which do not ‘denote ’ anything at 
all, — or even from such entirely non-rcrhcd sources as 
side-long glances and other mere gestures. 

From all this it» follows that we cannot i<>jcct 
‘ Suggestion ’ as a process which functions tar beyond 
the three procesre's of ‘Denotation,’ ‘Import’ and 
‘ Indication.' 

(a) In the verse refereed to above — ^ my molhcr- 
indaw lies here &c.’ — the ‘ ‘suggc'stcd ’ meanimr^i'^ nuc 
that bar< a definite relationship (to the expre *sv M mc.ni- 

; (^>) while in the ver-e ‘who will nut Cft ann«»yc«l 

IS 
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ifec., (quoted above) the relationship is extremely vague 
— and (c) in the following verse — ^“On tlie occasion 

of when Laksmi saw Brahma seated on the 

naval-lotus of her husband, she, being too immersed in 
her passion, dosed the light eye of Visnu (her hus- 
band),’ — the suggested memng is related to the 
expressed indirectly through something else related to 
it ; e.g. the term ‘jffan’ (Visnu) suggests^the fact of 
his right eye being the Sun (tlie Sun and the Moon 
being described as the two eyes of Visnu), hence the 
closing of that eye signifies sunset, which signifies the 
closing of the lotus and the consequent hiding of 
Brahma seated upon it, which, lastly, suggests the fiict 
that her secret parte being rendered invisible to anyone, 
her pleasure would continue unmolested. 

Others again (the Vedantins) have held die Auew 
that — ^“It is the meamng of the sentence which, com- 
prehended through a single indivisible cognition, is what 
is ‘ expressed ’ or ‘denoted,’ and it is the sentence alone 
that is denotative!’ 

But even these men, when they descend to the 
regions of ‘Illusion, ’ have to take into account ‘ words ’ 
and ‘meanings of words’; so that according to these 
people also, in the examples rated above ‘ (‘ The sandal- 

paint over thy breasts has been thou hast not 

gone to that wretched man ’) the affirmation, and such 
other meanings must be regai’ded as being ‘ suggested.’ 

[The Logician starts otf with anotliea* olijection to 
the ‘Suggestion theoiy’l — VHiat is is not 

something entirely unconnected with the expressed 
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meaning ; if it Wei’s, then anything could be 
suggested by any word, ivithout any i-estriction. 
In view of some such connection being essential, 
there can be no suggestivmess in the absence 
of some restrictive relationship; and thus what 
really happens in the ease of ‘Suggestion’ is that 
there is (1) a constant relation (between the 
suggested and the suggested), (2) the relation is 
such that the suggester is never concomitant 
with the contrajy of the suggest^, and (3) the 
suggested subsists in the suggested ; so that the 
suggester fulfilling the three conditions of the ‘ Infer- 
ential Problems,’ our knowledge of the suggest^ 
meaning comes to be purely mferential in character. 
For instance, in the following verse— ‘My good 
man, roam about as you choose ; the dog 
has been kUled by the lion living in the cave 
of the banks of the Gedavari,’ — ^what is advised 
is the safety of roaming about due to the removal 
of the dog from the house, and this leads to 
the inference of the danger involved in wandering 
on the banks of the Godavari, by reason of the 
presence of the lion. The ‘ roaming of a coward ’ 
is invariably concomitant with the certainty of ‘the 
absence of all cause of fear’; — on the banks of 
the Gedavari ‘ the cause of fear ’ is -present ; and 
so this ‘presence’ is the contrary of the aforesaid 
‘ absence ’ with which the said roaming is 
invariably concomitant Hence the said ‘ presence ’ 
leads to the deduction (of what is contrary to the 
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aioresaid ‘roaming,’ i. e. tiie wip7‘(^riety of 
roomiing ” * 

Our answer to the above is as follows: — (a) 
As a matter of faot, even a‘ coward is found 
going to places where there is dangei’, under 

certain cu’cumstances, such as by the order of 
his preceptor or master, under the influence of his 
love for his beloved ; so tliat the inferential prolxms 
(pi-emiss) is ‘inconclusive’ (the ‘coward’s roaming * 
bang not invariably concomitant with the ‘absence of 
danga*’); — (6)and again, it is possible that the pason 
addi'essed may be a brave man who, even though - 
fpim'ng the dog, would not fear the Uon, and thus the 
premiss is also ‘contradictory ’ (the ^presence of tlie 
lion ’ not necessarily involving the impossibility of the 
‘fearing man’ not roaming that way) ; — (c) fuilher, 
‘the presence of the lion ’ on the banks of the Gtodavaat 
is not something known either by direct Perception 
or by Intei'ence, it is learnt only from the words 
(of the speaker), and since no reliability belongs 

■'The iiivaiiable coiicoiiuta.uce between 'roaming of tlie coimd’ 
and ‘ absence of cause of feai ’ is expressed in the follo^^'iiig 
logical hom — ‘Every case of the coVaid’s i earning is a case of 
the absence of danger, when obveisely stated, this stands as— ‘No 
case of the piesenee of danger is a case of the cowaid's loaniing* 
(An E proposition) , the presence of the lion forms the next 
piomisb ‘The present is a case of the piesenee of dangei '—(an 
A pioposition) ; and this leads to the conclnsion— ' This is not a 
case of the cowaid's i oaring’ (B pioposition) This is CetareiU in 
Fiiiguio I, a poifectly valid syllogism That the imj))opuet}i oi 
t naming on the Godaean which has been held to be the niggestfd 
meaning tains out to be something that can be got at bj means 
of inference 
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to tlie mere word (of a sti’ay person), until 
it has been found to be consonant with facts, 
tbe prohans is ‘ unknown’ also. — ‘Thus the 
prohans being ^'itiated by thi‘ee fallacies, how can it 
lead to any valid infei-ence of the conclusion? — ^Purtlier, 
in the ease of the verse ‘the sandal-paint over thy 

bi’easts has been entirely nibbed out tbou hast not 

gone to the wretched man’, the marks — ^rubbing 
out of the sandal-paint and so forth — Avhidi have 
been set forth as suggestive (of the conclusion 
‘thou hast gone’) are such as could be brought 
out by (and hence be indicative of) other chcumstances 
also ; in fact even in the vei^e itself tliey are 
described as brought about by bathing ; so that 
tliey are not invariably concomitant with the 
‘ dalliance ’ (of the pei'son addressed, which is 
held to be suggested). 

According to the upholder of the ‘ suggestion ’ 
theory, on tlie other hand, tlie said suggestion 
has been explained as brought about by the 
mai’ks described, through the aid of the epithet 
‘ivretdied’ (apiilied to the lover, whidi suggests 
his infidelity -in ha\'iAg dallied with the messen- 
ger). — ^Nor could this ‘ wretchedness ’ be made 
the basis of any Inference, for the simple 
reason that it is not something tliat is already 
cognised tlu-ough any (other) vidid means of cognition. 
As for the fact that a ceilnin set of word.<= gives 
rise to the notion of things (not actuall}' expressed 
by them), without any rhyme or re.ison, — Ihii 
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cannot be effectively lu’ged against the upholder 
ol the ‘Suggestion’ theory (who takes pride in 
the suggestion of such meanings). > 


Thus ends Chapta* V, dealing with the 
sub-divisions of Suggestive Poetry and the Poetry 
of Subordinate Suggestion. 



Chapteb VT 

LOTirEST KIND OF POETEY 

OF F^VyCIFDIi AYOKO AND PANCTFDL jnjANINO 

TeoA {48) — In Ihe fwo kinds of Poetry spoken 
qf abom — thcd of Fanciful Word and that 
of Faneifnl Meaning, — subordinacy and 
pi'edomiiKtnee belong respectively to the 
fanciful meaning and the fanciful word. 

Goninv. — ^It is not that in the Poetry of Fanciful 
Word, there is no fanciful meaning or vice versa. 

[All that the division means is that though in any 
individual instance, "we maj’ liave both fanciful word and 
fanciful meaning, yet it is regarded as the Poetrs' ‘ of 
Fanciful Word ’ when the fanciful word (?. e., the Verbal 
ftqure of Speech) is more prominent than the fanciful mean- 
ing (». e., the Ideal Figure of Speech) ; and it is regarded as 
‘ of fanciful meainng ’ when the fanciful meaning is the 
more prominent of the two]. 

[In support of this eommixtiu’e of both] we have 
the following declaration ? — 

‘ (a) Some writers have spoken of Metaphor 
and the other {ideal) Figiu'es of Speech as tlie real 
‘ embellisliments ’ of Poetry ; even the face of a woman, 
though beautiful in itself, does not appear charming 
when it is mthout any ornaments [similarly Poetry, 
however beantifui in itself is not charming unless 
it is embellished by a Figure of Speedi ] ,• — (6) otliers 
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regard Metaphor and tlie other Ideal Figures of 
Speech as something foreign to Poetiy, and the}' 
hold that the real embellishment consists in the eluant 
placing of nouns and verbs ; it is this that they call 
‘ elegance of composition ’ ; no such elegance (or 
charm) attadies to the mere Ideal figm*e (the fanciful 
meaning) ; — (c) we liowever accept both kinds of 
einbelli aliments or figures — ^the Verbal and tlie Ideal.' 

Example of the ‘Fandhil Word’ (Fer&aZ Figure 
of Speedi) — 

Prathamam arunaehchh dyaatdvattatal}' I anah 
aprahhali- 

Tadanu virahottamyattanvl kapolaialadyutVi. 

TJdayati tato dhvdntadhvamsahsdmal), ksam- 
ddmukhe. 

Sarasabiaimkdnrl achch hedach chh a virmrgaldfir 
ohhanah 

‘The Moon rises at first with a shade of red; 
then he lakes the golden hue; after that he 
has the lustre of the cheeks of tlio slender woman 
pining under separation ; then towards night he takes 
the splendour of the bulbous root of die h'esh 
lotus-stock and is then capablb of dispersing darkness’. 

[ Here the charm lies in A-lliteration, which is 
more prominent and cliarminpc than the senes of similes 
involved]. 

Example of the ‘ Fanciful Meaning ’ (Ideal Figure 
of Speech) — 

‘ AATiom do not (a) the locks of tlie woman 
with fair-lashed eyes — and (&) the wicked people 
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— ^not perturb, — when they (a) .oirl over the eyes 
[ (6) are sem\, (a) hangmg low [ (6) mean ], (a) 
lying beautifully on the forehead [ (6) delighting in 
idling ^les], and never abandon their (a) blackness 
[ C&) fr<mdul&ncd[ and (a) (mds [ (i) crookedness^ 
dishonesty]' 

[Here we have tlie ideal figure ‘Combination’ 
aided by ‘Paranomosia ’ and ‘Simile.’] 

Though in reality, in the case of all kinds 
of Poetry, everytliing ultimately turns upon the 
Excitants, Ensuants and Valiants (and the Passion 
manifested by these) [and hence in Fanciful Poetry 
also there is boimd to be some suggestion of ^ 
Passion ], yet what happens in the two kinds of 
Fandful Poetry just described is that no real 
‘Passion’ is deaiiy discernible and it is on that 
ground that they are r^arded as ‘ devoid of 
suggestiveness’ [and hence ‘inferior’]. 

The varieties of this land of Poetiy sue 
many, in accordance mth the number of Figiues 
of Speech — ideal aid verbal ; and these are going 
to be described under the section treating of the 
‘Figm-es of Speech’ (Chapters IX and X). 


19 


Thus ends Chapter VI 
dealing >vith the Poetiy of 
Fandful Word and Meaning, 



chaptee vn. 

OF DEFECTS 

Having desoibed the Fonn of Poetry, die 
author stales the general de6mtion of defects (the 
absence of which he has made a necessary condition 
in all poetry) : — 

Text (49) — Defect is the repressor of the prin- 
cipal meamvig ; the ‘ pi'tndpal meaning ’ 
being the Passion, as also the Eapressid 
' Meaning, which is essential for the 

manifestation qf the Passim , — both of 
these requiring the aid of Word and the 
rest, Defects pertain to these Ustter also. 

Commentary. — 'Repressing ’ is hindering the 
agreeableness. 

‘ Word and the rest . — ^The phrase ‘ and the 
rest ’ is meant to include Letters and Syntactical 
construction (i. e. Sentence). 

The autlior now proceeds to add spedfic defini- 
tions of paiUcular Defects. — 

Text (60 and 61) — The defective Word is such 
ces — (l) unpleasant to the ear, (2) lacking 
correttness, (S) unconventiofnal, ifi) incapaldc 
of giving sense, (6) having Us meaning 
supl^rcssed, (6) having an impi'op&' signi- 
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fimtim, {7) wseZess, {8) not ea^ehsive, (9) 
indecorous in three toays, {10) avnhiguous, 
{11) vmhntdligihJe, {1^) vulgar, {13) omd 
one whose meanmg has to he guessed; — and 
%t is {14) ohscfwre, or {IS) liming the 
predicative factm^ viot discriminated, or 
(16) of repugnant implication, — only when 
occuring in a compound. 

Commentary. 

[Examples of each of the above sixteen defects] — 
(1) The word that has the defect of being ‘un- 
pleasant to the ear’, — i. e. consisting of harsh lettem, — 
is found in the following — 

‘Anahga 

Alihgitccli sa tanvangyd hdrtdrihyam lahhate 
hadd^ 

‘When will he attain tlve fulfilment of his 
desires, on being embraced by the slender-bodied girl, 
lovely through the graces of her glance, the auspicious 
abode of the Love-god himself ? 

Here the word ' hdrtdrthyam’ is. ‘unpleasant to 
the ear’ (Harsh). 

(2) The following contains an example of the 
word ‘lacking in correctness,’ i. e. not according with 
the rules of grammar. — 

^Etanmanda 

Dinanbvdnianundthate ’ 

‘ O thou, the daughter of the chief of the settle- 
ment! the herd of elephants, seeking safely from 
danger (at the hands of young foresters), is be^’ng 
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you not ' to cover your breasts with leaves, — ^breasls 
that resemble the half-ripe Tvnduha fruit in being 
dark in the centre and slightly white all reiuid, 
and wliich deseiwe to be fondled by Shabara-youtlis 

[The sense is that if the girl does not cover her bvciists 
the hunting youths would be attracted nearer towards 
them than towards the heads of the elephants.] 

Here tlie verb ^anundilmtV is grammatically 
incoiTCCt. In accordance with Panini’s Suti’a 2.3.15, 
the root ^ noth' can take the Atmanepada ending 
only when it is used in the sense of heThedictionh 
(hope or expectation), as in the expression ^sarpiso 
ndthabV (‘he expects to obtain butter’); while in 
the verse dt^, the woiri ‘ (tnundthate ’ has the sense 
of begging. Hence the correct lading should have 
been ‘ atmndthati stanayugam 

(3) The following is an example of the ‘uncon- 
ventional,’ — ^. e. a word, whidi though quite corred 
formally, is one that has not been admitted by poets 
into usage — 

‘ yathd'yunt,\ daivato'sya ’ 

‘In as much as this person is always enid in his 
actions, it seems as if his g'uiding spirit were a 
ghost or a demon ’. 

Tliough die fonn ‘ daivntah ’ is formally con’ed, — ■ 
it bring mentioned in the lexicons as belonging both to 
the masculine and tlie neuter gender, — yet as a matter 
of fact, it lias nevei been used in its masculine form. 

(4) The folloiring is an example of the word 
‘incapable of giving sense’, i. e, one used in a 
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sense to which its denotative potency does not 
extend. - 

^ Tlrthdntaresu,,.,..hanti sampraU sddoeram^ 

‘After having acquired mait from batliing in 
other saCTed places, he now reverentially repairs 
to the Celestial Eiva*.’ 

Here the verb ‘ hanti* has been used in the 
sense of going (wliich it is incapable of denoting). 

(5) The following is an example of a word which 
has its meaning * suppressed ’ — i. e. used in a sense 
which, though formally correct, is not genaally known — 

* Ydvaharasdrdra skoniiakachma 

porichumihttd sahasd. 

‘When the leva*, who had his locks made 
Hiddy by the touch of ha' feet painted with red 
alaktat saw that the young ^’1 was flmTied thi’ough 
fright (caused by the suspicion that the redness 
might be due to blood), he kissed her vehemently ’. 

Hae the intended meaning of the word 'shonUa' 
i. e. ‘made ruddy’ — -is ‘suppressed’ by its betta 
known meaning, ‘ blood ’. 

(6) In the following we have an example of 
the word ‘with an improper signification’ — 

‘TapasmbhAryd 

randshvamedhe pashutdmupdgatdli* 

‘The glorious men who have become beasts 
oflfa’ed in the sacrifice of battle quickly attain that 
condition which is attained by ascetics by prolonged 
austaities, and wliieh is eagerly sought after by 
performers of sacrifices.’ ' 
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Here the Avorcl ^paotlm\ ‘beast’", — vindicating (in 
its proper denotation)’ as it does, aovm'dlvrms— 
conv^s a sense that is ‘improper’ (and repugnant 
to the context). 

[The meaning is that those who lose their lives in 
battle attain heaven more quickly than others ; this has 
been figuratively expressed hr means of the words ‘men 
who are killed in battle as beasts are offered in sacrifice 
and this implies that the .men are possessed of the qualities 
of the ‘ beasts’ ; and these qualities are quite the reverse of 
bravery and other qualities which are generally associated 
with the heroes of warJ] 

\ • 

(7) In the following we have an example of 
the ‘useless’ (redundant) word. — 

^Utphulla mama hi gauri 

‘0 blessed Gauri, whose complexion is bright 
like the pollen of the full-blown lotus, may my 
darii'ed object be accomplished by your kindness!’ 

Here the particle ‘Ai’ is entirely superfluous. 

(8) In the following we have an example of 
the ‘inexpressive’ woixl — 

[a) ^ Abandhyahopa^a .* . . 

.jantund darali.’ 

‘To him whose anger is never futile and who 
,5§ evm’ "able to destroy his own troubles, people 
siuTender themselves of their own accord; on the 
other hand, if one is devoid of resentment, men 
do not mind his enmity, nor do they care for In'* 
friendship, if he is not gm&rovf. \ 
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Hei'e iJbe word ‘janlu’ (wliicU moans ‘aniinar), 
is used in the sense of ‘not generous’, wliicli it 
never expresses. 

[A disUnctiou is made between the ‘inexpressive’ 
word and the word ‘incapable of giving sense’ (d) 
on the gi’OTind that while the latter, though incapable 
of expressing the intended meaning in its entirety, docs 
express a portion of it, the former is absolutely 
nuable to express any portion of it at all. That is of 
the two factors of the intended meaning, the oluect, and 
its (jfiiahtiea, while the ‘incapable Word’ may signify 
one or the other, thongh not both, the ‘ Inexpressive 
Word’ signifies neither.] 

Another example of the “Incxpre.ssive Word” — 

IBLCi .. ....a... • 

dagdhand%natn... 


.jmdol^d dJmnd 

‘Woe to me! That time when T .saw the Moon- 
faced one is said to have been (dark) night, and 
this present time, darkened as it is by the pangs 
of her separation, is held to be (light) day\ Wlial 
shall ] do? The Dispenser is ever .i\er.so to iny 
welfai'c ! Or else, why wu'' not the entire living 
world transformed for me into lh.it «-an]e nigbt.’ 

Here the word 'diimm' is not quite expre-:<.ive 
ol brightness [in the .snue m.inner a'' ‘iauta,-!' is 
ol darliVKjss]. 

Another e.\.unple ol thi-. -.line ileleci lian* 
in a ea'-e wheie (though the \erb:il lotii j-. 
expiO'^Mve ol the intende«l me.inning). the mc-.tnin'.: 
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becomes changed by the particular prefix added to 
it; as in the following — 

^Jafigha 

..... VidadhadahMnavo,,, hhavdnydl), ’ 

‘ Glorious is the Dan^apdda attitude struck up 
by Bhavani when imitating ha* husband’s dance, — 
the attitude (of tlie l^s) which bears tlie splen- 
dour of the lotus grown in the tank of tlie exquisite 
diai’m of lier body, having the tliighs for its stalk, the 
lustrous nails for its filaments, the bright red paints 
on the feet for its petals, and the jinglmg anldets 
for the bees hovering round itw’ 

Here the word ^vidadhat^ has bden used in 
the sense of ^dadhai^ ‘beai's.’ 

[The fom 'dadlmV -without the prefix ‘u/,’ means 
‘bearing’, -with the said prefix, it means ‘ordaining,’ 
‘ encompassing ’ and so forth.] 

(9) Tlie ‘indecorous’ word is of three kinds, 
implying either (a) indecency or (b) disgust or 
{(■) inauspiciousne.s.s ; we have an example of {a) 
ill the following: — 

4 

‘ Sddhanan 

hJwuvani’ 

‘ He whose vast sddhana (army — tlie male oigiin) 
is one that is not foimd ivith any one else, — ol 
such an intelligent person who can bear the 
eyebrows cm’val (in angei*) ? ’ 

There h. an ludemU implication in the double 
meaning of the word ^ s&lliancin\ 
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An example of (&) we have in the following — 

‘ Lildlxima/rasa 

dadcUi vayvm ckwmhitd ’ 

‘He who had his lips bearing the marks of 
the freely bestowed kisses of a strange woman, on 
being struck (in anger) by his wife with her sporting 
lotus, stood rubbing his eyes, as if they wei-e 
hurt by the dust of the flower falling into them; 
the simple-minded young girl (taking pity on him) 
stood there p uffing air into the eyes with her 
budded mouth; thereupon, either through mistake 
or through cunningness, the man kissed her repeat- 
edly (thus becoming reconciled), without having had to 
throw himself at her feet (and seek her forgiveness) 

The phrase ‘ vdyum dadati has an implication 
that arouses disgust. 

(c) ' Mrdupavana vindshdt 

va/rhi \ 

‘ By the disappearance of my beloved, this 
dense and lovely train of the peacock, ruffled by 
mild breeze, has been left without a rival ; for 
in the presence of ^ the hair-braid of that fair- 
tressed one, interspei-sed with flowers, and mffled 
in dalliance, whom could this peacock captivate ? ’ 
Here the term ^vindshdi* has an inauspioiom 
implication (as it denotes d^atK). 

(10) In the following we have an example of • 
the ‘ ambiguous ’ word — — 

^ Alingitastatra, 

vandydm hwi'u \ 


20 
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‘Embraced by glorious victory, may you, revered 
Sire, receive in your ears reverent and continuous 
benedictions, and extend your mercy ! ’ 

The exact signification of the word ‘vandydm’ 
- is ambiguous ; it being doubtful whether it means 
‘ fordbly captured women * (in which case the sentence 
would mean ‘ may you extend your mercy towards the 
captive wom&n!\ or ‘ reverent ’ (in which case it would 
qualify ‘ dshthparampcMrdm'). 

(11) The following is an example of the ‘un- 
intelligible ’ word, — ^i.e. one that is used in a technical 
sense attaching to it only in scientific literature: — 

‘ Samyagjftdna ....daHtdshayatdjusah 

handhanam! 

‘One Avho has his desires destroyed by the 
supreme light of True Wisdom,— to him an act> even 
though done, does not act as a bondage.’ 

Here the term *cishaya’ in the sense of desU'e 
or longing is a technicality of the Yoga and other 
technical philosophical literature. 

(12) In the foUomng we have an example of 
the ‘vulgar' word, i.e. one that is used only by th6 
lower order of men. 

^Bdhd 

katishcha harod>e mcmah ’ ' 

‘Thy face which has taken to itself the lustix? 
of the full moon, and these thy buttocks lesembling 
a block of gold, captivate the heail;’. 

The word ‘kati’ (Ls one that is used only in 
vulgar parlance.) 
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(13) The following is an example of the word 
‘ whose meaning has to be guessed out/ — i. e. which 
is used in such a secondary or figm’ative sense as is 
not permissible, in accordance with the law (slated 
by Kumarila) that (a) ‘Some forms of figiu’ative use 
are such as are as well recognised as direct denotation 
itself being based upon the inherent potency of the 
words, (6) there aie o&ers adopted for the moment, for 
some special purpose, (c) while there are some that are 
absolutdy incapable of affording the requhed sense 
and are hence inadmissible.’ [And it is this third land 
of figurative use that is meant in tlie piesent context]. 

*S hcMratkala chapeidpatandtithim \ 

‘Thy face, 0 slender one, makes the Moon, 
who is tlie beloved of the autumnal Full-moon 
night, the recipient of a slap 

Here the ‘ ^ving of a slap ’ is meant to be indicative of 
imrpassing [and this indication is not based upon either 
convention or upon any special purpose to be served]. 

‘ Samdbagatameva ’ (in the text) is to be 
construed as meaning that the three defects that 
are mentioned last* are so only w^hen occuiTing in 
a compound, the others bang defective both when 
occurring in a single word and in a compound. 

(14) The following contains an example of 
the ‘ obscure ’ word, — c. where the comprehen«.ion 
of the intended meaning is impeded : — 

'Atr'l ochanasam hhittajyoti r udgcr u> ohh df>{hh ih 
*Sf(dTshamshohhate ‘tyartJtam bhvpdla tava chesiitrnn 
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‘Thy conduct looms bright like those that 
bloom in the light of him who was bom of the 
eyes of the sage Atri’. 

What are meant here are the white ‘lilies,’ 
which bloom in the light of the Mooihi who is 
described as being bom out of the eyes of the 
sage Atri. [And this is exti-emely oSscttre]. 

(15) The following is an example of (a com- 
pound) where ‘the predicative factor is not dis- 
criminated,’ — ^i. e. not sufficiently emphasised as the 
principal factor, — 

Dhauteshanghriprasddopanataj ayaj agajjdfa/inithr 

yamahimnani,.. 

pragdsajy. 

‘What is the use of these my heads and 
arms, if I have to make an effort even for tlie 
protecting of tire dty? — ^the heads whose false 
glory was trampeted to the world through vicloiias 
gained by the favour of Shiva’s feet, washed as 
they were with the unimpeded flow of blood issuing 
from them when they were mdjesticaUy cut off by 
myself and the aims full of intense pride manifested 
in the deep longing for the lifting of tlie ICailasha 
mountain.’ 

Here the defect lies in tlie compound ending with 
niilhydmahimdm' whei'e ‘ Mithyd’ ‘false,’ forming the 
first term of tlie qualitative compound, appears only 
as a qualifying adjunct ( cmMudrfya, refeiTcd to for 
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the sake of, and hence subordinate) to something 
else {i.e. ‘ greatness ’)> while in reality it is meant 
to be the predicative factor, and the predominant 
element. 

[Tlie meauing being that ^the greatness liad turned out 
to he false inasmuch as I have to make an efEort to guard 
my city’. In this manner there is a logical connection 
between the assertion of falsity and the subsequent state- 
ment ; in the other case the two statements stand separately 
— (a) ‘ my heads have false gi-eatness’ and (ft) * I have to 
guard the city’ ; and there is no logical connection between 
the two.] 

Another example of the same we liave in the 
following : — 

‘ Srastam Dvi^yamaurvimiva * 

‘She again and again tucked up the girdle of 
Bakula flowers which slid down from ha’ waist, — 
the girdle that resembled the second how-string kept 
in her charge by the Lore-God who knows the 
proper place to doposit things’. 

What is meant to be emphasised here is the fact 
of the girdle being tlie s§ccynd ; 

[As it is only when it is the second, that there can be 
any possibility of its being deposited ; — and this fact of 
its being the second is subordinated in the compound, where 
'dvitiya', ‘ second,’ appears only as a subordinate factor]. 

The light reading therefore would be ‘ mavrvim 
dviUyamiva' [where 'dvlUyarrC standing by itself, the^ 
fact of bemg ‘second* becomes duly emphasised]. 
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Another example of the same defect: — 

‘F apurvirupaksamalakiyajanmatd 

• ■ •••*«• a %l/Odh(l^Ca 

‘His body contains disfigured eyes, of unknown 
birth, and his wealth indicated by his having no dress ; 
O thou fawn-eyed one, is there in Shiva, even singly any 
of those qualities that one seeks for in a bridegroom ?’ 

What is meant to be emphasised here is that 
‘his biith IS unknovyrC [and tliis has been made a 
subordinate factor in the compound ‘cdaksyajarmatd]. 
The right reading would thus have been ‘cdahsitajamih.' 
Yet another example of die same defect — 

‘ Ananda 

ksanamapyamuktd 



‘Being the ocean of bliss, the one abode of the force 
enchaining the fickle heart, she was not left by you 
even for one moment; and now her vejy name brings 
dihgust in you, — woe to us!’ 

What is meant to be emphasised or predicated 
hei-e is the negation — ‘not left’; — and hence the 
negative particle should have stood by itself, a'- 
‘na mukta’, — as it is in the verse ‘navajaladharah 

na drptanishdeharah, . .suradhanvridant 

na iasya shardsanam,. .ayamapi . .dhdrdsdrdh 
na hdnapa/t'nmparah, . . vidyut priydmonio 

norvadd' — ‘This is the h-esh dense cloud, not a 
vainglorious demon ; this is the celestial bow, not 
the bow of that demon ; this is the downpour of lain; 
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not the flight of arrows; this is tlie lightning bright like 
the hue of gold on a touch-stone, and not my beloved 
Urvashi’; — wliile, in tlie passage quoted before we 
liave the n^atlve particle appearing as the subordinate 
factor in the compound *amvJctd which would have 
been justified only if there were something else predi- 
cated in reference to the ‘ non-abandoning’, as is found 
to be the case with the follo^ving — 'jugopatmdnom- 
atrasto ; hheje dimrmamandtwrah ; agTdhnvA'ddade 
.so’ rthan', obsaktah mhhamanvahlwf -, — ‘Though 
untenified he guarded himself; though untroubled, 
he had recour.se to righteousness ; though not greedy, 
he received wealth ; and tliough unattached, he enjoyed 
pleasures;’ [where the adf-gucwding is predicated with 
reference to the tact of the king being unterrijied 
and so forth, which justifies the compounding of the 
negative particle.] 

(IG) The following i.s an example of ‘repugnant 
su^estion’, — 

* ‘Svdhd 

akdryarmtra varnagdmake ’ 

‘ What shall I sa^^ of him who is a disinterested 
friend, his conduct being as pure as the rays of tlie 
moon. ’ 

Here the sense meant to be conveyed by the 
word ‘ akdryamitram’ is that he is friendly without 
any sdfish motive — a disinterested friend; whereas 
the word has also the other (i-epugnant) signification — 
that ‘he is a a companion, an associate, in 

ahdrga, evil deeds, ’ 
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Another example — 

‘ Chirahala... 

gala graham? 

‘ Meeting after a long time her lover rejoicing her 
eyes, the loving girl suddenly offers him her embrace’ 
Here the right word to use would have been 
‘ Kanihagrahom', ‘ falling on his neck 

[The word that is used however, ‘ qalagralmm \ is 
better known as the name of a particular disease of the 
neck, and as such it has a most repugnant implication in 
the present context]. 

Another example — 

‘ATa trastam 

hhavanlpateh 

vismrtah.' 

‘ When Rama broke the bow of the husband of 
Bhavani, he did not fear that God himself, because 
Ills heart is quiescent through his mercy on all living 
ci’eatures ; the son of that God, Skanda, also, was the 
source of joy to the universe by reason of his hating 
killed the haughty demon Tai’aka (and hence he also 
could not be feared); but how is it that he did not 
think of myself, the disciple of the God Shiva, and 
as dear to him as his son Skanda ? ’ 

Here the word ^hhavainpatV, literally meaning 
‘the husband of Bhava’s wife’ {‘bhavani' meaning 
the ‘wife of Bhava’ another name for Shiva,) has tlie 
repugnant signification that the Goddess had a husband 
other than Shiva, the God spoken of. 
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Another example — 

' Gorapi amhikdramaiiab ’ 

‘May Ambilm’s husband protect you, — ^he near 
whom even Gauri’s lion becomes freed from all ill- 
feeling towards the Bull that is used as a conveyance 
by that God. ’ 

Here the word * Ambikdramana^ ’ has a repug- 
nant signification (its literal meaning ‘one who enjoys 
the company of ‘Amhikd’, mother). 

[Having dealt with the defects found in compounds 
only, the author proceeds to deal with the other defects 
described before, the ‘ disagreeable to the ear ’ and the rest 
which are held to occur in single words as also in 
compoundsj 

But he gives an example of only one of diems the 
‘disagreeable to the ear,’ as occun-ing in a compound — 

‘Sd dure I 

F orHnwhrddandrho’yam gatah’ 

‘Far away is she of the lovely and graceful glances, 
and here has arrived the season resounding with 
the cry of the peacocks!’ 

[Here the compound in the second line is 
harsh-sounding], • 

The other defects (as occurring in compounds) 
may be similarly exemplified. 

Text (S!B) — Excepting (a) ^lack of correctness*, 
(6) ^incapability of giving sense* and (c) 
‘usdessnes^ — ih^e {aforesaid) d^ects occw' 
in a sentence also; and some of them in 
parts of words as well. 


21 
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Qowm. — ‘/S'ome of them\ — ^not all. 

The follomng are the examples in, due orders 

(1) [The sentence ‘disagreeable to the eat’] — 

/ 

‘So'dhyaista veddntstridashdnayasia 

‘ Pitrinatdrpsit samamumsta handhvn ■ 

'Vyajesta sar/vaf'gamat'amsta nttau 

■ S nmulagh d tarn nymadKidarimslvchd!. 

‘He .studied the Veda.s, offei’ed saciifice.s to 
the Gods and oblations to the Pitrs, honoured 
his friends, subjugated the ‘sixfold group* (of 
Desire, Anger, Avarice, Delusion, Pride and Envy), 
took deliglit in statesmanship, and rooted out his 
enemies’, 

[Though in most cases cited as exemplifying the 
defects as occniTing in a sentence, the defects are actually 
found to lie in words only, — as here the Jiarshness 
lies in the words ‘adhyaifta’, ‘ayasta’ and so forth,— 
yet the distinction is justified on the ground that where 
the defect lies in a single word in the sentence it is 
regarded as occurring in the word, while where it 
occurs in more than one word, it is taken as occur- 
ring in Hie sentence.^ 

f 

(2) [The ‘ unconventional ’] — 

‘ Sa rdtu vo dushchyavano hhdvuhdndm 

parampcvrdin 

'Anedanivklddyaishchct dyatu dosairasammatdn\ 

‘ May Indra bring you a continuity of prosperity ' 
]tlay he strike your enemies witli deafness, dumb- 
ness and other disabilitira I’ 
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Here the word ‘ dmhchyavana ’ for Indra, and 
‘ ane^amuha’ for ‘deaf and dumb’, are such as 
are not used, ‘unconventional.’ 

(3) [The ‘sup{)ressed meaning’] — 

‘ Sayakci^ahdyamhopfrMTc^ 

niycmiitaliscmiddMpaieli, 

‘ Ahjai'uchihhdsva/iraste hhdtitardmct- 

vanipa shlohah ’ 

‘You 0 king, who are the master of the 
Ocean-bounded Harth, and have the sword for your 
companion, have your fame sbining resplendent like 
the moon’. 

Here the words * say aha \ ‘ maharadhvaja* , 
*hsamd', ‘ahja’ and * shloka* have been used in 
the sens^ respectively, of sword, ocean, earth, moon, 
and fame, — ^while they are better known as having 
the sense of arrow, Ime^god, forgiveness, lotus and 
verse, respectively [and hence the desired signification 
of all these words is ‘suppressed’]. 

(4) [‘ Improper signification ’] 

Suhindastva/m tdvat patayasi gunagrdmama- 

hhito 

Yasho gdyantyef^ dishi dishi cha nagndstava 
vihho 

S harayjyotsnd gav.rasphutavihaiasarvdhgasu^ 
hhagd 

Toithdpi tvathlrtWhhramaii vigatdchchhddanar 
miha 

‘As Lord df the Earth, you are spreading on all 
sides hosts of good qualities j these bards ai-e singmg 
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your fame on all sides ; and yet tliy renown, beautiful 
and resplendent as the autumnal moon, wanders about 
unfurled.’ 

Here there is an ‘ improper siginificaiion, ’ inas- 
much as some of the words — e.g.*hMbinda^ [*paiayasi,’ 
‘nagna\ ‘yasha’] have a second meaning which 
indicates disrespect towards the person described. 

[‘ Kuhfida’ means a weaver, ‘ gunampatayasi’ means 
‘ iveave yarn , ' nagna ' means naked, ‘ yashal^ is capable of 
being read or construed as ‘ ayaslid^' so that the person 
addressed comes to be descnbed as a weaver weaving cloth 
and so forth '] 

(5) [The ‘Inexpressive’]— 

* Prabhrdbhrad imnvdhamapya viscmashvah 
Tcm'otyaycm 

Nioh-dmsahasraparndndmpalayanapardyanam, 

‘ Having reached the beautifully clouded sky, the 
sun puts to flight the sleep of the lotuses.’ 

Here the words * prdhhrabhrdt,’ visnudMtm^ 
'vi^omdshva’, ‘nidrd* and ‘parna’ have been used in 
the sense, respectively, of ‘beautifal doud’, ‘sky’ 
‘ sun’, ‘dosing’ and ‘petal’, — While, as a matter of fact 
they do not express or denote these things. 

(6) [Indecorous — shameful] — 

* Bhupateriipascirpanti hampand vdmahchana 

Tattatpi'aharanotsdhavafi mohcmavmddadha'"’. 

‘ The angiy army of the king brought about the 
stupefaction (of the enemy) by marching and energeticjil- 
ly striking? 
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Here tlie words ' praharaiia' and 
'mohana' give rise to feelings of shame bj' reason of 
their second meanings (woman in love, embraces and 
passionate love, re«peclively), and are therefore 
‘indecorous’. 

[Indecorous — Disgusting] — 

Te'nyaii'vd'ntain samashnanti paroisargaTiclta 
bhulljcete. 

‘Those who are prone to making use of the ideas of 
otlier poets eat out of otlier people’s vomitings and 
sluttings.’ 

Here the words ‘vomiting’, ‘slutting’ and ‘excret- 
ing’ (which is another metming of pravariemd) arc 
productive of disgust. 

[Indecorous — ^Inauspicious] — 

‘ Pitrvasatima/iam vrajdmi tdm saha parivd- 
rajanena gaira me. 

‘JSIiavati sapadi pdvalcdnvaye krda!/ccmadicsi~ 
tashoTcxishcdyaham! . 

‘With all mj' family I shall repair to my 
father’s house, where in the ijmifying family, my 
lieart shall have all its darts of grief removofl.' 

Here the words* 'pitrvasaii ’ (and ' pdvuhp ') 
intended to convey the meaning of ‘father'*^ liotwe* 
(and ‘purifying’), signify also the vrcmntorhnu (and 
>frc), and are for that reason ‘ inaiKpicion". ' 

(7) [The ‘Ambiguous’] — 

* Sw’dhtyoildsapanih 

Margunapruvano bhdsradhhvhrc-iU vib>l-ytiidm.' 
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It is doubtful whether (a) the words ‘sv.rdhija\ 
‘ kcmpana’, ‘mdrgcma’ and ‘hhvti’ are meant to 
signify ‘abode of the gods’, ‘army’, ‘arrow* and 
‘glory’ [in which case the passage would mean— 
‘Look at this king, who is bent upon >Heayen, is 
equipped with sufficient army, clever in the use of 
arrows and of resplendent glory ’], or (&) ‘ wine-shop ’, 
‘trembling’, ‘beg^g’ and ‘destruction’ [in which 
case the meaning would be — ‘ Look at this man, ever 
bent upon wine-shops, constantly trembling, efficient 
in b^ging and with destruction facing him ’]. 

(8) [The ‘Unintelligible’] — 

‘ Tasyddhimdtropdyasya 
Tlvrasa/rnvegatdju^cJi 
DfdhahhMniJ}, priyapraptan 
Yatnah sa phalitah sakhe ’ 

‘ The powerful efforts of the man havtf succeed- 
ed in helping him to attain what he desired, — 
he having employed the methods (of self-control 
and the rest) conducive to true wisdom, and prac- 
tising intense renunciation’. 

Here the words ^adhimdtra' {' tivrasamvega' 
and * (lr(Jhdbhvim’) are ustd in their tedinical 
sense found in Yoga literature only, and as such 
they are not intelligible’. 

(9) [‘The Vulgar’]— 

‘ Tdmhiilcd)hrtagalld’yam hhctllam jalpaii 
mdnusa^ ’ 

* Karoti Jihddancm pdnavi sadaiva tv yathd 
iathd ’ 
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‘Having Ms clieeks filled with betel-leaves, and 
eating and drinking always, he goes on talking ra- 
pidly.’ . • 

The words ' galla^ (and ^hhcdla’) are ‘vulgar’. 
(-10) [‘Whose meaning is to be guessed’] 

- Va’itravaidm'yacfiaranaih 
K^atasait/oaraj ahparah 
Nishampd rachitd netra — 

Yvddham vedaya sdmpratam' 

‘TMs unshakmg thing (t.e. the earth) has its 
third besides Harmony and Energy {i.e. Dark- 
ness) dispelled by the feet {i. e. rays) of the emefi'ald 
(i. 0 . gem) of the vastra (i.e. ‘atnbara’, viz: sky) 
\i.e. the sun];, so open now the battle (i.e. pair) 
of your eyes’. 

The meaning intended to be conveyed here is that 
‘the sun having dispelled darkness from the earth, 
the eyes should be opened ’ ; and this can only be 
guessed out of the words used. 

[f«) 'Vastra' has' another synonym in 'amhara', 
which means the slry, — ' vaidUrya' denotes the emerald, 
which is one hind of gem,— charaea ’ is synonymons 
with which als* means ‘ rays hence the com- 

pound ‘ vastravaidsryacharaffa ’ means ‘ the rays of the 
gem of the sky i.e. the snn;~‘ Sativa', liajas and’ 
Tamos are the three cosmic attribntes, — so that 
the third besides Rajas and Sattva is Tamas, which 
denotes darkness, — so that the compound ‘ kfalasallva- 
rajabpara ’ means ‘ whose darkness has been dispelled — 
ntstcampa ’ meaning unshakmg, is used for the immoveable 
Earth . ‘ yuddhn ' is synonymons with ‘ dvandva \ which 
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also means * pair — ^lienee the componncl ‘ nelraytiddham ’ 
means ‘ pair of eyes’.] 

(11) [The ‘obscure’.] — 

' ^ Dha/nlmillasya na hasya prek^ya nikdmam 

kWangoRhdvdl'sydl} 

BajyatyapurvahandhavyutpaUermdnasmi 

slwbhdm 

‘Whose heart does not become enamoured on 
seeing the loveliness of the beautifully-braided locks 
of the fawn-Qred one?’ 

The syntactical connection intended here — 

‘ DJiammillasya sliohhdm preksya kasya mdnasani 
na rajyati ,^ — ^is difficult to get at, ‘obscure’ [by 
reason of the order in which the words are placed]. 

(12) [‘ The predicative factor not discriminated’]— 

‘ Nyakkdrohyayameva me yadarayas^tatrdpya- 

mu tdpasah 

••«»•««••••• •••• • •»•••#•••••*••••* »•#••••• • 

Svargagrdmaiikdvihmihanavrtliochchhu — 

natJi hmebhirhhujaih'’ 

‘It is a disgrace tliat I have enemies; and 
even that an ascetic, who is slaughtering the 
host of demons ; and yet Havana is living; woe, woe, 
to Meghanada I What has come out of ICumbhakarna 
having been awakened? What too has been the 
use of these my arms that have become uselessly 
fattened by plundeiing tire tiny hamlet of heaven / 

IrWiat is intended is tliat ‘that I have enemies 
is itself a disgrace’, and tlie proper order ol woi'd? 
would be ‘ ayameva nyahkdrah ’ ; and ^econdI^^ 
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what should have been merely referred toj is the 
mere fattening of the arms, for the purpose of 
predicating its itseZesswess, which should not have 
been made a mere qualifying adjunct in the 
compound. 

' [The meauiiig intended is that the fattening of my 
arras has been cf no use-, bdnq qf no use therefore 
being the predicated factor, should have stood by itself, 
while it has been made a subordinate adjunct by being 
placed in the middle of a compound.] 

Inasmuch as the &.ult here lies in the order of 
the words being reversed, the defect is attributed 
"to the sentence, not to the meaning of the 
sentence. 

Another example (of ‘non-discrimination of the 
predicative factor 

* Ajiangasamsargi farangttam d^shorhht'uvo- 

rardldrUavil dsi-val litam 

Visam r<yrndnohancdcafichjJcam tanos- 

taTwti ydsau suhhage tavdgatah' 

‘ Here has come — one who brings a tremor to 
your eyes, an elegant curvature to your eye-brows 
and a bodice of thrilling hairs to your body’. 

Here the two pronouns 'yo’sau' only serve 
to point out the pei'son as merely r^erred to [and 
tlie predicative pronoun ‘/le’, ‘ sah\ is wanting.] 

It is tlie pronoun 'tat\ ‘that’, which, standing a.s it 
does for (a) what has been spoken of before, or (6) 
what is well-known, or (c) what lia«« been alread)’- seen 
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or heard of, does not require the coiresponding pTOuduh 
‘which’ or ‘what’; as for example — 

(а) 'Kataryam saA’.— ‘Regarding pure 

statesmanship as a weakness, and sheer valom’ to be 
beast-like, /te always sought to attain success by both 
these means — [Here the pronoun ‘he’, stands for 
the king spoken of before, and hence the corresponding 
‘who’ is not required]; — 

(б) ^Dvayatn Kalacha sd Kaum/udV — ^Ry 

seeking to be associated with the God of the Begging 
Bowl, two things liave become objects of concern — that 
resplendent digit of the moon and thyself, who ai‘t like 
moonlight to the eyes of this world;’ — [Here the 
pronoun ‘sd’ refeiTing to the well-known digit of the 
moon on Shiva’s forehead, does not requhe the 
corresponding ‘ 2 /d’]; — 

(c) ''Utkampim.., t~e lochane viksitdsi \ — 

‘ Trembling and having the clothing gliding off through 
fear, and casting thorn timid glances all round, thou 
wert burnt by the cruel fire blinded by smok^ and wert 
no longer seen;’ — [Here the pronoun ‘ te\ ‘those’, stand- 
ing for the glances that the speaker has seen before, 
does not stand in need of the col responding *ye'\ 

The pronoun ’yat\ {who or which) also, Avhen 
occurring in the latter of two correlated clauses, does not 
require the corresponding ‘tai in the preceding danse, 
because by reason of its inhei*ent power (it always 
implies a preceding ‘tat’); as we find in the following 
example — *Sddhu. . . yadcibhirdmatadhike .. . pvncdrj — 
‘On the rising of the lovelier moon the lotuses did well 
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that' they dosed themselves ; but this moon has behaved 
most arrogantly when he has risen even on the 
appearance of! the face of the* lovely woman, which is 
far superior to her.’ [Here ‘yat militcmH implies the 
corresponding sddhu krtam’ and hence the actual 
presence of this latt^ pronoun is not necessary in the 
preceding dause]. 

But in cases when the pronoun ‘ yat ’ occurs in 
the preceding dause, it is always deficient (wanting 
in essentials), if the corresponding ^ tat' is not 
actually present ; as for example in the verse just 
quoted, if we reverse the order of the two clauses 
[reading ^mtUtam yadahhirdmatadhike sddhu chan- 
dramasi pusha/raih we find that it gives 

no sensa 

(a) In cases where both the pronouns are used, of 
course, there is nothing wanting, as every one knows ; 
and (6) in certain cases, even when ndcher is 
present, hotli are implied by the force of the sentence. 
e-S"- 

(а) ‘ YerMmaheohidkhanahprathayantyavajfbdm 
Jdnavii te kvrhapi tdnprati naisa yatnah; 

(б) Uipatsyate 'sti mama ko’pi samdnadharmd 
Kdlo hya/yam nwavadhvrvipuld cha prtlim 

‘ Who would deride me in this attempt, know 
something perhaps , — for them this efibrt of mine 
is not intended ; some one possessed of qualities aimilur 
to mine may yet be born, — or he may even be 
living now, — time is interminable and the earth 
immense’, 
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Here in the second half both 'yob* and ‘fai’ 
are understood, the meaning intended bang ‘the person 
wAo will be born, for him is this mark of mine 
meant’. 

[The first half of the verse is an example of this 
correct use of both ' yat' aadi' tat' and the second half 
that of the correct suppression of both]. 

' [Having thus discussed the correct use of the 
relative pronouns at ’and ‘tat’, the author takes 
up the thread of his remarks on the verse ‘ qpdft> 
gasamscvrgi cfec.’, see above]. Thus in the above- 
mentioned verse, the absence of the pronoun ‘ tat ’ 
causes a deficiency, and leaves something wanting to 
complete the sentence. — It cannot be said that the 
pronoun ‘osaw’ has the same sense as ‘tat’; because 
in such sentences as the following we do not 
find the word ‘osaw’ conveying ...nse of 

‘tat* — 

‘ Asau maruchchumhita dgatah ’ 

‘Like Hanuman, (a) having his beautiful locks 
kissed by the "Wind-god (his father), (&) the leader of 
the army of the Lord of (Sugriva), and (c) 
eagerly looked up to by Kama separated from his 
wife, — has this spring-time season arrived, (a) having 
its flower-pollen wafted by the breeze, (6) beautified 
by the bright moon, and (c) eagerly looked upon by 
. women separated from their lovers.* 

Tn fact if the pronoun *asau* conv^ed ihe 
same sense as ‘tot’, thmi the use of the pronoun 
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‘sa’ (the ma&culine nominative form of ^ taV) in 
the following example would be entirely superfluous : — • 

‘ Ka/rabdla yd mu 

‘ Yadi set taitrct, sydt' 

‘If this person, who is the only equal of 
Arjuna, attended by his sword, were employed by 
the King in this work, then would it be perfectly 
accomplished.’ 

' It mi ght, be argued that the pronoun ‘ asau ’ in 
the passage in question may be taken in the sense 
of ^tad (even though it may not be quite syn- 
onymous with it) ; just as we find, in the foUowiug 
passage the pronoun ‘asya’ (the genative form of 
*'idam’) used in the sense of ‘tat’ (‘that’,, though 
its ordinaiy meaning is ‘this’] — ‘yd vihalpa 


asya hJiaycmC — ‘For one who perceives, without 

any doubt .YOur body in aU this world, where is there 


any fear universe, filled as it is with his own 

self?’ 

Our answer to this is that if in the passage in 
question the pronoun ‘asau’ were really intended to 
convey the sense of ‘ tat ’, (as ‘ idam’ is in the passage 
just quoted), then it would have been used in a clause 
other than the one in whieh the pronoun ‘ yat ’ (‘ yah ’) 
occurs, — as in the passage just quoted, ‘asya’ occurs 
in a separate clause, — and not in the same clause (as 
it does in the passage in question, where we have the 
two pronouns appearing in juxtaposition, ‘ yo ’ sau ’). 
In fact when pronouns like ‘tat’ and ‘adas’, 
appear in dose juxtaposition to ‘ yat ’, they signify the 
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well-hnown character of the thing spoken of [and 
they are not used predicatively]; — e, g. in the passage — 

* yattadurjita haritam* — ^‘Even that well-known 

virile and glorious warlike spirit of the king was 
lost in the gambling,’ — where the pronoun W’ signifies 
the well-known character of the ‘spirit.’ 

It might be argued that, if such be the rule (that 
the pronoun in one clause must be followed by a 
corresponding ^taV in a subsequent clause), then how is 
it that in the following passage, though the preceding 
clause contains the pronoun *yaC repeated twice — ^yat- 
yot£ — the corresponding ‘toi* occurs only once in the 

subsequent clause — ydnam yadyat pdpam 

tannie maflgcdayct* — ‘Oh Thou of form universal! 

Thou art the receptacle of the most auspicious 
efiulgencel Be pleased to ordain for me the highest 
prosperity I 0 Lord of the world I destroy whatever sin 
there is in me, — bow down to thee I 0. Blessed Lord! 
bestow upon me for my welfare, everything that is 
good!’ 

Our answer to this is that ^yad — ya£ stands for 
anything and everything that exists, that is the entire 
world regarded as a single entity, and it is this single 
entity that is referred to in the subsequent clause by the 
pronoun Hat' [so that there is perfect co-ordination]. 


[ that the example of the defect cited by him 

above has another 

defect, whereby the predicative factor is not 


example of tii^® 
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Kvm lobkena . . . dTydnujdsau . . ^ . tdtahcda1/> 'Cmj? . . . 
hrtrnn*. 

‘Was Bliarata beset widi greed that he got this 
done through his mother? Or, did my second mother 
hersdf succumb to the meanness common among 
women ? — Both these ideas of mine are wrong ; as he 
(BharataJ is the younger brother of my noble brother, 
and she, my revered mother, is my father’s wife. 
So I think that this improper deed is the work of 
Providence itself.’ 

Here stress is meant to be laid upon the terms 
‘dry a' and ‘tdta’ [the idea bmng that ‘ it is of my noble 
brother Bdma, that Bharata is the younger brother and 
‘ it is of my father that Kaikeyi is the wife,’ and ‘it is 
not possible for a brother of Rama or for the wife of 
my father to do anything wrong’], [and hence these 
two being the predicative factors] the proper expressions 
should have be^ Idryasydnnjosau’ 'tdtasya kalaircm!\ 
and it was not right to make both these the subordinate 
factors of compounds. 

Similar examples may be cited of this defect 
occurring in other compounds. 

(13) The following is an example of ‘ repugnant 
implication.’ — 

‘ ShritaJcscmd raktabjmvdl}, 

‘ Shivdhngitamurtayal} 

‘ Vigrahahsaparienddya 

‘ Sherate te gatdsukhdh ’ 

‘They, having recourse to forgiveness, with the 
world attached to them, and thdr bodies embraced by 
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all tiiat is good,' lie- -down, with all their troubles, gone 
through the removal of all quarrels.’ 

Here the meaning intended is that ‘persons of 
forgiving nature remain happy’ (as translated above), 
but the words chosen have another signification, which is 
entirely repugnant to this [‘ Lying doWn on the ground 
{shrtaksamdh), having reddened the earth with their 
blood {raktahhmah), their bodies tossed about by 
jackals (shivdlingitamwtayah), they lie down with 
their life and organs all gone (gatdsukhdh), through 
the destruction of their body {vigraJiaksapanenay.] 

The text'has said that ‘ some of those defects occur 
in parts of words also ’; the following ai'e the 
examples — 

(1) [The ‘ Disagreeable to the ear’] 

‘AlamaUchapalatvdt 

Svapnamdyapamatvdt 

Pani}ativirasatvdt 
dtmd^ 

“ Have done with this association with women, 
which is extremely fickle, resembling dreamy illusion, 
and leads to unpleasant consequences”; — even though 
this truth I ponder over hundreds of times, yet my 
inner soul forgets not the fawn-eyed one’. 

Here the repetition of the syllable Hvd^ is 'unplea- 
sant to tlie ear’. 

Another exj^mple of the same — 

'Tad gatihchha siddhyai lahdhyai.^. •• •• 

vam,hhalp\ 
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‘Tbius you go forward to success, do the work of 
tlie gods ; this end in view, which can be attained 
only through something elsei stands in need of an 
operative agent, just as the sprouting of the seed, before 
it appears, needs water*. 

Here the repetition of ^ddhyai^ is ‘unpleasatit to 
the ear*. 

(2) [T?he ‘suppressed meaning*]— 

‘ YashcTidpscm) dhdtumattdm *. 

‘ Who bears on his (snowy) summits a supply of 
(red) minerals which help in making up the coquettish 
toilet of celestial women, — as if it were the red hue of 
the suddenly f alling evening, interspersed with pieces 
of (white clouds).* 

The term ‘ mattd* (which forms part of the 
‘ dhdtWTiattd’) is better known in the sense of ‘intoxi^' 
cated,’ (which suppresses tiie sense of the possessive 
which is intended). 

(3) [‘The useless’.]'- 

AdotVOitljana dTshdmi 

kurute kdmam kura^igeksand * 

Her eyes having^ been painted with eollyiium, 
and then heated by the fire of the pangs of separation 
fomed by the hot sighs, the fawn-eyed one is now 
spiinkling her tears, and thereby is doing, as it wer^ 
the sharpening of the arrows of the Love-god*. 

[In sharpening a weapon, the mechanic smears it with 
acid and ashes, then heats it and then sprinkles water over 
it the eyes being the love-god’s arrows these arrows are 
sharpened in the manner described.] 

23 
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Here the plliral' number in ^drshdm' is ‘useless’ or 
ineaningless, as only one ‘fawn-eyed girl ’ is spoken of. 
It ie true that in certain cases, — e.g., in the verse 
* alasavcdtUnh «tc.,!-^the plural number is used in 
view df the multiplitity or ihanifoldnesS of iunctions; 
Wt in thd present idstance it cannot be due to any 
^uch nianifoldness ; as no such manifold functions, aib 
iiientidned ; nor does the term ‘ jDrh* (‘Eye’) denote 
ariy functions. ' , 

Then again, in this same verse the Aimarie- 
pada ending in ‘Kurute’ is also ‘useless’, because 
the effect of the action connoted does not belong 
to the subject ( ‘ woman ’), and hence the condition 
' ■' lessary for the use of the AtmanSpada ending 
hat the result of the action should pertain to 
“^the Ts¥>bject — is riot fulfhled. 

(4) [The ‘Inexpressive’] 

‘ Chdpdcharyah vijeyah 

/ chandrahdsal}' 

‘Your preceptor in ai’chery is the victor of 
the three cities (Shiva), Kartikeya is your sub- 
duable, the ocean, forced back by your weapons, 
is yom’ abode, and the earth is for you an object 
to be given away; though all this is so, yet. 
my sword Oharidrahdsa is ashamed at being 
pitted against your axe which cut off, Eenuka’s 
head!’ 

The verbal potential affix (‘yai’) in ‘mjeyd 
has been used in the sense of the past participle 
' affix ' Kta\ which sense it can never have. 
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[What is meant is that Kfirtikeya has been subdued 
by yon, while the word nsed is ‘ vijeya ’ which means 
‘ snbdnable.’] 

(5) [The ‘Indecorous’] — 

' (a) ' Atipelava ghaiitamiva' 

‘A rogue always speaks very little, and that 
softly and gently ; in reality however he has his 
heali full of poison.’ 

Here the term ‘pelava* is ‘indecorous’ (bang 
the name in the Lata language of a secret part 
of the human body). 

(l>) ^Yah puyate . . .pumsah' 

‘Eare is the person before whose eyes comes 
a gi^t man like this, who is sanctified by bathing 
in the Ganga and other sacred places, and also by 
the consolidation of this knowledge of the scriptures, — 
of noble and respectable birth, the personified spirit 
of all that is spirited.’ 

The term ‘puyd ’ is ‘indecorous’ (as it denot^ pus). 
(c) ‘Vinaya... .tadabhipretapadam gatah’ 

' ‘ O friend 1 he who used to be the one recep- 
tacle of -humility aifd love, — ^how can be looked 
, upon as the same, when he has attained the position he 
desired (of becoming the lover of anothei’ woman) ? ’ 
Here the term ‘preta’ is - ‘indecorous’ (as it 
denotes the ‘departed dead’). 

(6) [The ‘ Ambiguous ’] — - 
Kasmin karmay,i sQ.mcMrfhyurri ' .ayam sddhVrr 
chara3!i...iha\ 
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*In what action does his capacity not shine?— 
And he is of virtuous character; so salute him.’ 

The exact meaning of the part (‘cAam’) of 
the word ‘ Sadhucharai^ ’ is ‘ ambiguous ’ ; — ‘ chara ’ 
is an afiix denoting ‘ something that is past and in 
that sense ‘ SMhueharah* means ‘who was 
good in the past’; on the other hand, ^chara* may 
be a noun derived . from the root ‘ chara ’ (to be- 
have), in which case the compound ^Sddhuchoral},' 
would mean ‘ he who bdiaves virtuously’. 

(7) [‘The meaning having to be guessed’] — 
‘ Kimuohyate iVa<didbdnaiJp..,vthhdvy<de’ 

‘What is to be said of this central crest^jewel 
of kings 1 — whose splendour is such as is difficult 
even for the gods to attain!’ 

Here the term ‘vacAaA’ (in ‘ vacAobawmA’) is 
meant to indicate its synonym 'gif}’’ (which gives 
the word ‘glrbdna ’, — which is one of the names 
of the gods\ and thus the meaning of the com^ 
pound * vachohdnaih' is such as can be ‘guessed’ 
with difficulty]. 

In fact the compound woixl ' girbdna^ (as a 
name of the gods) is such that it is not only the 
first term of the compoimd that does not admit 
of being replaced by a synonym ; the second teim 
also does not admit of being so replaced \i.e. just as 
we cannot have ‘vachohdna* so also we cannot 
have ‘ gth-shwra ’]. As compound names where the 
second term does not admit of being replaced by 
a synonym, we have such words as ^jcdcidh% 
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(ocean) and the like (which become entirely altered 
in sense by being transformed into 'jaladhara\ 
which means cimd)-, and as instances of compound 
names in which the first tei’m does not admit of 
being i-eplaced by a synonym, we have such words 
as * vadavdnala^ (the submarine fire) [which, when 
changed into * ashvdnala^ does not mean the same 
thing]. 

Though the words classed as ‘unconventional’ 
and the rest are only sub-classes of what is 
‘incapable of gi^'ing sense,’ yet they have been 
desmibed separately, because some rhetoricians have 
ti-eated of them as separate and hence it was 
thought proper to cite separate examples of them. 

Text {63 — 66) — That sentmce is defective which 
{i) contains discordant letters^ {0) has tho 
visarga blunted, (5) has the visarga 
deJeted, {4) involves an unharmonious 
mphony, {6) involves a marred me^e, (^) 
is deficient in tcords, (7) is redundant 
%n words, {8) contains repeated words, 
(9) has its ’excellence receding, {10) re- 
sumes the conolvded, {11) has a word isolated 
in a distinct half, {12') is devoid <f 
intend^ connection, {IS) o??iits a necessary 
statement, {14) has a word misplaced, 
{16) has a compound misplaced, {16) is 
confused, {17) is parenthetical, {18) is 
oppossed to usage, {19) has its uniformity 
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broken, {20) hm no uniformity and {21) 
has an undesirable second meaning. * 

Comm. — (1) It .is going to be explained later 
on (Ch. VIH) how certain letters are in consonance 
with the delineation of certain partictdar Passions; and' 
letters that are not in such consonance are called 
‘discordant’. For example in the following deli^ 
neation of the Mrotic — 

^Akunihotkanthaya purnamakanthahkalakanihi 
mam 

Kambukanihydh ksanahkanthe hum kxmthar-^ 
timuddha/ra^ 

\ 

‘O sweet-voiced one! Do place me, who am full up 
to the throat with unimpeded longing, on the 
neck of the conch-necked one^ and thereby remove 
the pangs of my neck’; — . . 

[^e frequent repetition of the harsh letter 
ntha is highly discordant with the sentiment 
depicted]. 

Or, in the following delineation of the Furious — 

'Deshah sdyamardtisJwhitajalair — 

1 yasmin hraddh puritah 


K§ai^ddefoa tathdvidhah paribhavastdtasya 



bhdsvanU me 

Yad rdniena krtantadeva kurute drondiTna' 
, , ^ jaJj, krodhanaJf‘ 
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' , ‘ This land is the same' where pools were flUed 
(by Parashurama) with the blood of slaughtered 
enemies ; insult at the hands of a Ksattriya, in the 
' shape of the fatlier’s locks being pulled, is also 
amUar; these resplendent weapons of mine also are 
similarly fanlous as being destructive of the weapons' 
df enemies ; the wrathful son of Droha is going to <Jo 
precisely what was done by:Parashurama — 

What would have been in consonance \vith 
the sentiment* depicted would be [not the« soft 
letters and simple words used, but] harsh 
sounding letters and long compounds; as in the 
following — 

‘ Pra^apraptanishumbhasha/mbhm)a — 

^ dhxmyrdvedhdvidhdhhirhha'mt-^ 

- stantbhdpaviddhah ksar}.dt 

UjjvaJal), parmhv/rhhavatvmMthila- 

stvatkanthapithdtithir'^ 
Yenanena jagatsu khandanparash'm'- 

devo harah khydpyoiV. 
‘May this blazing and powerful axe of mine, 
by reason whereof the' god Shiva is known as 
‘the god of the broken axe,’ (He having bestowed 
a part of his axe to me), be the guest of the 
back of your neck, — being wielded by my pillar-like 
terrific arms mged into action by tlie ■wrath excited 
by the breaking of the ever unbent bow of Sliiva ’ ; — 
[We find long compounds and harsh-sounding 
words]; "but in the last quarter of the verse, where 
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no .anger is expressed (but only a deferential re- 
ference to the god Shiva), we have words suited 
to that sentiment. 

(2) and ‘(3) The following is an example of 
the ‘ visarga blunted — i. e., ti’ansformed into ' o’, 
-“as also of the ‘ visarga deleted ’ — 

‘Dhiro mnito nipuno 

va/rakdro nfpdtra sah — (j?) 
Yasya bhrtyd halotsiktd 
, lihaktd huddhiprahhdvitaK — {S) 

‘This king is dignified, modest, efficient and 
of handsome presence; his dependants are strong 
in intelligence, devoted to their master and proud 
of their strength’. 

[In tlie first half the visarga is transformed into 
‘o’ no less than five times j and in the second half 
it is deleted thrice.] 

(4) The ^Cacophonous* is that which involves 
a discordant euphony,-— tliis discordance manifesting 
itself in three ways; {a) in disjunction, (6) in 
indecorousness and (c) in harshness. 

(a) The following is an example of tlie euphony 
of discordant disjunction — “ 

* Raj an .tdniindor dhtdorhah atitateuchi- 

tdnuvrtti dtanvati hhdtal}* 

‘0 King! thy deeds shine resplendent even 
in the nethermost regions, resembling the sheen 
of the moon; and tlie powei* of thy intellect and 
arms, functioning in the right manner, brings about 
thy victory and gloiy and shines in the world’. 
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[Here the disjunction between ‘ tani ’ and ‘ indolf 
between ‘ bale ’ and ‘ atUaie ’ and ‘ vchitamivritl ’ and 
‘ atanvaB ’ even though grammatically correct, is highly 
discordant]. 

Or in the following — 

‘Tata vdita vddrahara ....nijavamshor- 

udatta nargh ah’ . 

‘That great man of the exquisitely fascinating 
splendour ris^ resplendent in his family, re- 
sembling the pearl (appearing from the bamboo) ; tind 
having his resplendence enhanced by^ the beautiful 
pearl-necklace, he resembles the moon (whose sheen 
is like that of the flawless pearl)’. 

[Here the visarga is deleted twice after ‘tatah’ and 
‘udifah ’ ) 

In this connection it has to be borne in mind that 
there are two conditions under which the disjunction in 
euphony is grammatically permissible, — ^in the first 
place, there is the very wide rule which makes all 
euphonious combination purely optional, and secondly 
in the case of the preceding word being a nomi with 
a dual termination ending in the vowel ‘i’ or 
where according to Pdnini (1.1.11 and G.1.125), no 
conjunction takes place. Noav if the disjunction in 
euphony is of the former Idnd, then even a single 
instance makes the sentence defective; while if ii 
belongs to the latter class, then it renders the .‘sentence 
defective if it occurs more than once. 

(6) ‘Vega .. ..chalanddmara . ... rvchinhim' 

‘This bird of unrestiainedactivitj', flying in the <ky with 
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great force, finds it extremely hot j so take yolir rest 
here.’ 

Here the euphonious combination (involved in the 
expressions ‘chalanddmara' and ‘‘nichinkuru’) lead to 
indecorousness (in this that they give rise to sounds 
manifesting the terms ‘land a’ and ‘chinku* respectively, 
both of which are the names of certain private parts 
of the human body). 

(c) ‘ Urvyasydvatra tarvdti 
maroante charvyama&tMtih 
ndtrdrju mandh! 

‘ Here on the outskirts of a sandy desert the ground 
is covered by a line of trees affording a nice resting 
pl^e ; it is not right to go through it standing ; so just 
lower your head a little.’ 

[Here the euphonious combination becomes harsh}. 

(5) The ‘marred metre’ is of three lands— (a) 
Though technically satisfying the formal conditions, it 
may be unpleasant to the ear, unmelodious,— (6) it may 
not have the last syllable of the foot elongated,— and 
(c) it may not be in harmony with the sentiment 
depicted. 

The following are tbe examples of each of these 
three. 

{a) ‘Amrtcm . vadatu yadihdnyat 
svddu . . .chhaddf. 

‘ What doubt is there that nectar is really nectar; 
honey also' is not otlienvise; the fruit of the mango 
also is very sweet and of pleasing flavour; yet let any 
disinterested person, who is capable of appreciating 
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the various kiuds of flavours, say if an3’’thing in this 
'world is sweeter than the lips of one’s beloved !’ 

In the fourth line the portion ‘ ycidihdnyat svdclu 
sydV (though formally correct) is not pleasant to 
the ear. 

Or again in the following — 

^Jampa/i'i pcule vanno\ 

^That by reason of their very fascinating character 
affairs of love cannot be avoided is their one defect, 
which has been admitted even by their opponents’. 

Here the close proximity of the group of three 
letters Vics-W-M ’ — which is technical^ named ‘ sa’ 

, (ije. the group of three in which, the first two letters 
are short and the third long), — to the next group, ‘fl — 
ra-i’ — which is technically called ‘h/ia* (ue. one long 
letter followed by two short ones), — is unmelodious 
[as has been recognised by standard nTiters on metrics 
also]. 

(b) ‘ Vik(uitctsaliahdratdrahdri2}ai'imala 

tiasaniah ’. 

‘The spring bearing the fascinating fragiance of 
the blossoming mangoes, having swarms of black bees 
humming about, and, beautified by chowries in the 
shape of the fi-esh leaves of ti’ees— captivates the hearj 
of even the ascetic’. 

Here the metre is halting at ‘/lari’ [where the 
last vowel is not elongated]. The right reading would 
be ‘ hdri—pramvdila etc. etc^ 

Or, as in the following — 

* Anydsla vastrdni chcr' 
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‘ Wonderful must have been the mines that produced 
these jewels of qualities! wonderful too that blessed 
clay, as also the accessories, wherewith this young 

I 

man has been created by God! Since at his appearance, 
the weapons fall off from the hands of his rich and 
elegant enemies, and clothes slur away from the 
waists of beautiful women, — both of these having their 
hearts benumbed (the former through fear and the 
latter through love)’. 

[Here the short syllable ‘ cha, ’ at the end is such 
as cannot take the long accent]. If the reading wei-e 
‘nyotpi’ (instead of‘wi cAa*), the even though 

short, could have taken the long accent (by virtue of its 
being preceded by the conjunct consonant ‘ nya ’). 

(<j) ‘ jffa nr •pa tmaite 

‘0 king! 0 wise one! O patron of poets, the patron 
of hundreds of Brahmanas! 0 godlike on^ jewel 
of the assembly of the learned and the wise ! Whereto 
have you gone? — and where are we, your very own?’ 

The metre adopted here is suited to the delineation 
of the Ccmic (and not of the Pathetic, to which it is 
employed here). ^ 

(6) The following is an example of the ‘deficient 
in words’ — 

‘TathdhhutS^ drstvd nrpasadasi 
pdftchdlaianayam 
Vane vyddhaih sdrdham suchira — 
musitam valkaladharaih 

Virdtasydvdse sthitamcwueJUtdrcmbhetnibhf^ 
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t khedam hhimm mayi bhajati vadyapi 

Miru^- 

- '(See trandation above in Chapter 111}] 

. ./Her^ in tte first sentence flie word ^asmahhih' 
is w anting (without whicb the sentence is left without 
'af^nominative) ; similarly before ‘ khinne the adverb 
*iri this manner’ is wanting £the intended 
-meabing- bdng * he bears anger towards me, who have 
sufieced in the mawner descried 
'-,(7) The following is an example of the ‘Redundant 
word’ — 

* Sphatikakrti... ...sa ko’pi’ 

' ^ -* Truly marvdlous is this King ! — dean like the 
'form of the rock-crystal, all the abstrusest prindples 
. of the sdences fuUy rejected in bimself, his statements 
consistent and dosdy reasoned, and the source of the 
destinction of his adversaries. ’ 

Here the tei'm *dkrtt’ (‘form’) is entirely super- 
fluous. 

Another example — 

'' Idamantudiitam 

Yadapi oka na krtam... .ratam vd’ 

‘It is improper arifl unnatural that men should 
evince sexual desires even in old age ; as also that of 
women, either life itself or sexual enjoyment was not 
.made to end* with the fall of their breasts.’ 

Here the term ‘krtam' is superfluous; in fact its 
insertion breaks the uniformity (of the two statements). 
If the reading were ‘yadapi cha na kurangcdooha- 
ndndm\ the intended sense would be quite complete. 
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(8) The following is ah example of the ‘ Repeated 
Word’ — 

^ Adhikara ... .Uld-r- 


SmarcmcMrapaHUld sekam ’ 


‘ The paleness of your cheek is waning on account 
of the pressure of your arms upon which it -rested 
during sleep; tell me, O beautiful one ! of' what young 
man does this (cheek) indicate the coronation as the 
Prince of the sportings of King Cupid. ’ 

Here the word ‘ Uld ’ is needlessly repeated. 

(9) The following is the example of ‘Seceding 
Excellence ’ — 


‘£dh kah kutra na ghurghurdyitaghunghoro 
ghuret sukarah 

Kah kah kam kamaldkaram vikamalam 
kartunkari nodyatah 

Ke ke kdni vandnyaranyamahisd Twrmvlaye- 
ymyatah 


S imhmiekavildsahaddhavasatih pafkchdnano 


variate ’ 

‘ What boar and where would not make the terrible 


ghw ghitr sound ? — What elephant would not deprive 
the lotus-ponds of its lotuses? — ^What wild bufialo 
would not uproot the forests ? — ^Now that the Lion lies 
captivated by the love of the lioness ! ’ 


[Here the climax is not maintained to the end , it breaks 
ofE after the third line. The destructiveness of one animal 
IS described m the first toot, greater destructiveness is 
described in the second toot, and still greater destructive- 
ness IS described in the third foot ; this climax would .have 
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been rightly maintained, if the lion were described, in the 
last foot, as bringing greater destruction than that wrought 
by all the aforesaid animals. . What is done on tlie other 
hand, is that the tierce destructiveness of animals is toned 
down towards the end to the quiescent lying down of the 
Lion under the captivating influence of feminine charms]. 

(10) The' following is the exatmple of ‘Eesiiniing 
the Conduded *— 

‘Krenkdra}}, venvsvanal}> 

‘ Like unto the twang of Cupid’s bow, the sweet 
singing of the cuckoo of dalliance^ the humming of 
• bees in the blossom of love, the sound of the partridge 
of graceful sportiveness, — ^may the jingling of the 
slender guTs bangles dropped in the shaking of her 
arms at tlie time of the attempt to remove her bodice, 
expand your love ! — ^the jingling resembling the ting 
of the flute, played to the dandng of youthfulness I’ 

[The last qualification is thrown in, after the sentence 
has been completed, withoul materially adding to the beauty 
of the description]. 

(11) The following is an .example of tlie ‘Isola- 
tion, in the second part’of a word required by the first 
half ’ — 

‘ Masrna ...hhuh sadarhha 

Taditi 

s/iiJe^ttd cha 

‘ The ground is covered witli gi’ass-shoots, therefore 
weak with soft fool-steps ; the sun is strong overhead, 
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therefore place a piece of doth on your head ; — thus 
was Janaki on her way exhorted and looked upon with 
tearful eyes by the wives of ‘tellow-travellers 

[The construction here is 'hhuli sadarbl ^' — ‘ (the ground 
is covered with shoots) iat (therefore) qamyatam (wdlk with 
soft tre4d etc, etc.); and the term ‘tat\ which is required in 
the first half of the verse has been placed in the second half, 
with which it has no syntactical connection.] 

(12) The following is an example of what is 
‘ devoid of intended connection t.e. where tlie desired 
connection is wanting — 

(a) 

‘ Yesam tds1iridmhehh^an,asaritah 
pitdh pratdposmabhih 

JMd pdnahhuvashcha nandanavana- 

(b) 

chchhdydsu yath kalpitdli 

(c) 

Yesam humkftayah krtdmarapatikso^ 
bhdh k^apdchdrmdm ' 

Kintaistvatparitosakdri vihitam 
kifickit pravddo6'hitam\ 

* By the fire of whose glory was dried the ichoi* 
flow of the celestial elephants, — by whom wei'e 
established drinking booths in the shady groves of the 
Nandana garden, — of which demons the slightest 
sound of displeasure brought up pertobation in the 
mind of the king of the gods, — what satisfactory act 
has been done by them which could be spoken of ? ’ 
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‘ . r f- feCere it is hot comprdiensible what is the antecedeht 
/ (qualified and refmed to) of ihe pronoun ‘ yaih * (therfe 
- ■ lifting no notm vdth the itistrumental ending), — ^it bdng 
not possible to co-ordinate it with ‘ yesdm ’ and thus 
tsonrelate it with the ‘demons’ {h^apatharindm,^ with 
' fKe 'g^tive endii^, which is the antecedent of the 
pronoun ‘ yiidm *), because, according to the dictuin 
bf'Jaimini (Mima. su. 3.1.22), V?hen there are several 
subordinate factors (in the present casi^ Ihe pronouns 
\ye§dm *, in the first line, ‘ yaih ' in the second line 
wd ‘ ye^dm ’ in the third line), they are all equally 
subservient to something else, and as such cannot be 
mutually correlated. The necessary co-ordination (and 
antecedent) would be got at, if we read ‘k^pdchdri- 
hhiy, (with the instrumental ending, in place of 
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Another ^sample of the same defect we have in 
the following — 

Tvairumm saundcvrydh sa cha ruchir-^ 

ratdyd^ parichiUxk 

KalAndm swndnom paramiha yuvameva 

hhajathdh 

Api dvandvam dXaiyd tadki suhkage 
’ samvadati vdm 

' Atah sMsam yat sydt jttamiha taddntm 
. gunitayd*, 

' ‘You are endowed with such beauty, and he is not 
Unfamiliar with handsomeness; both of you possess 
the highest profidency in the finer arts; thus fortu- 
na^y the pair of you two is quite compatible ; if the 
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subsequent issue were what it should be, then indeed 
would the endowment of qualities become duly glorified.’ 

Here the relative pronoun ‘yai’ (in the foui-th 
line) requires a coiTesponding - ‘ iat’, and the term 
Hadantm' requires a corresponding 'yaddnm'-, but 
both these are absent [and hence the desired con.- 
rtection becomes impossible]. The right reading would 
be ' chet {iov ‘yat sydt ')x- 

Another example of the same. ■ 

' Sangi^dmdnganctmdgatena hhavatd chape 

semdropite 

^Demkamaya yena yena sahasd yad 

yat samdsdditam 

tCodandena shardh sharairarishira — ■ 

siendpi hhumatidalam, 
Tena tvani- hhavatd cka kXrtircduld 

kirtyd cha lokatraycm\ 
‘0 king! listen to what was attained by whai^ 
when you came to the field of battle and stringed 
your bow: The bow obtained the aiTOWs,-*the 
arrows, the enemy’s head, — this head, the earth, — 
the earth, yourself (for its master), — you, unrivalled 
fame, — -and the fame, all thef' three worlds.’ 

As objectives of the verb ‘ listen ’, all the nouns 
mentioned should have . the accusative ending — 

‘ Kbdan'fam shardn ’ .ind so forth. If the whole 
of the subsequent sentence were to be ti’eated as 
the objective of the said verb, then the form 
would be ‘ Kodandah sha/rdh ’ [as what are meant 
to be ‘listened ’ to are (1) the thing lhat attains. 
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and (2) the thing attained: and in any ennmera- 
tibn of these, both them should be spoken of 
by means of nouns ■with the nominative ending]. — 
Xor is it possible for the ‘Bow’ and other things 
to be regarded mther as included in the denotation 
of the pronoun (in the first line, which is 

the objective of the verb to list&ii). or as a qualifi- 
cation of that denotation. Nor lastly is there any 
such question as — ^‘what was attained by what?' — 
‘X*ena Xena Mra Mm’ — (which would have estab- 
lished the intended connection between the two sets 
of sentences). 

Another example of the same detect — 

' Ohdpdcharycistripvravijayi hdrtikeyo vijeyc(l,t 
SJiastravyastaJi mdanamudadh irhlmri- 

yam hcintakdrah 

Astyevaitat Mmv Mtcivatd remikd — 

> hanthabddhdvi 

BaddhaspardJiastciva ptfrashund Jajjate 

ohandrahdml} ’ 

(See above) 

What is intended here is the deprecation of 
Parashmama himself (for having killed his mother) ; 
while the term ‘ Jcrtavatd’ qualifying the arce, uaakes 
the said deprecation appliable to tliis latter. The 
reading ‘krtavatah’ (which would qualify Hava’) 
would afford the intended connection. 

Another example — 

Qhatvdto vaya7n7'tvijah sa bJiagavdn 

katmiopade^id harVi 
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Sahgrdinddhvm'aMkdto jKwapatih 

patni gThttavraid 

Kauravydh pashavafy priydpa/ribhava- 

kleskcfpashdiiiih phalcm 
Rdjanyopamnvard^omdya rasati 

sphMam hato d/md/ubh^' 
‘We four ai'e the sacrifidal priests; the blessed 
Hari is the spiritual adviser; the king has been 
initiated for the Battle-ritual; and his wife is 
keeping the vows; the Kurus are the animals (to 
be sacrificed); the result aimed at is the allay- 
ment of the pain caused by the molestation of 
our beloved wife; the battle-drum is being sounded 
for the purpose of inviting the Ksattriyas (to the 
sacrifice)’. 

Here the term *adhvara\ ‘sacrifice’, has been 
made a subordinate member of the compound, 
and hence what is denoted by it fails to 
be connected with all the sacrificial details 
mentioned. 

The following is yet another example: — 

‘ Jcmghdhdndorundlo noMiaikvranalasat- 

‘ kesardUhardlal}' 

Pratyagrdlaktakabhdprascerahisalayo I 

mafijumatijlrd hhrngah 
Bhartwmrttdnukdre jayati mjatanu- 

michchhaldvanydvdpv’ 
Sambhutdmbhqjashobhdm vidadhadabhinavo 
dandapddo hhmdnydji’. 


(Translated above,)' 
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Here the expression ‘ nijatanu’, appearing in 
the compound, is understood as refering to the 
Dandapdda, wliile it is intended to refer to Bhavdni. 

(13) In the foUoTOng we have an example of 
the ‘Omission of a necessary Statement’.— 

‘ Aprdhftasya chat'itdtishayaishcha drstai- 
Siatyadbhutmrmama hrtasya tathapi ndsthd 
Kopyesa vlTashishukdkrtiraprafneya- 
Saundaryasdrascmtiddyamayah paddrthah\ 

‘ Though I am captivated by the apparently 
excellent and marvellous deeds of this extraordin- 
ary person, yet I have no faith (in the fact that the 
bow has been broken by him) ; for this is an 
indescribable entity constituted by the very essence 
of illimitable beauty, appealing in the shape of a 
heroic boy.’ 

Here what should have been expressly stated 
was the direct affirmation of his having ‘become 
captivated’, — ^the right reading being ‘ apaJirtosmi’ 
(for ‘ mama hrtcksycC) ; spedally as the use of the 
expression ‘ tcsthdpi’ could be justified only as 
occuring in a totally different sentence [hence it 
is essential that there should be a finite verb in 
the preceding sentence, without which there would 
not be two distinct sentences.] 

Another example of the same: — 

* Bsohamadritanaydmukhapadmajanmd 
Prdptah surdsuramanorathaduravari-t 
Svaptie ’ nir^ddhaghatanddliigaiablwimpa-- 
Lak&mhphaldmamrardjamtdm vidhdya’. 
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‘I, bom of the lotus-face of Parvati, who am 
beyond the reach of the longings of gods and demons; 
have come here, after having made the daughter of 
the demon-king such as has hei* exquisite b^uty 
rendered fruitful through association, in a dream, with 
Aniruddha.’ 

Here the sense intended to be conveyed is that ‘I 
am beyond even the longings of the gods and demons 
[and this idea the words used fail to convey]. 


Similarly in the following verse also — 
Tvotyi nihaddlmratVjipHyavddvrial}> 



K<miaparddh^lavam>mama pashyasi 
Tyajasi mdnini ddsajanam yatah 


‘0 proud one! what trace of fault do you find in me, 
which makes you abandon me, yom‘ servant ? — 1 whose 
love is centered in you, who always talk to you affec- 
tionately and whose mind is ever averse to any breach 
of endearment.’ 

Here also what is meant to be expressed is 'emn 
the slightest trace of a fault.’ 

(14) The following is an example of the ‘Misplaced 
Word’— 

^Priyena sangrathya vipaksasannidhau 
Updhitdm vahsasi pivo/rastane 
Srajanna kdchid vijahau jaldvildm ' 

Vasanti hi premni gw}d na vastusu. ’ 

‘The lover had carefully knitted a garland and 
placed it over her chest covered with her high breasts, in 
the presence of her rivals ; and though this garland had 
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-become sullied with water, yet not a certain girl did 
remove it ; the value lies, not in- tlie presented object, 
but in the love that prompts it.’ 

What is intended to be expressed is that ‘a certain 
woman did not remove the gai’land and to this end 
the ‘na’ should have come before ‘vijahan.’ 

- [As it stands, the expression means ‘ not some one. — bnt 
all— remoT ed the garland ] 

Anotlier example of the same — 

Lngnali heUhctchagrahaxIilathajaialambena 

nidrantctre 

M^drahkah shiUhcindhai'eandu.ohcd'alanantahkapo- 

lasthalam 

Pdrmtyd nahhalahsm ashanh tasahhmcmn asmitaJm- 

tayd 

Pronmr§tah Tearapallavena Tcut%ld tdmrachhavih 
paiu vah ’ 

‘ May the curved red mark made on Parvafi’s cheek 
by Shiva’s moon-digit, while she slept on his matted 
locks, tired during dalliance, protect you !-^the marks 
wiped off by her tender hands, when she was abashed 
by the smiles of her companion who suspected the 
mark to be of nails.’ 

The epithet *huiildtdnyi'a(dichhaA}ik* (‘red and 
curved ’) should have been placed before the term 
‘ naTehaJahsma etc’ 

[As it is the ‘ curvature and redness ’ that supply the 
grounds for the companion’s suspicion.] 
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(15) The following is an example of the ‘LEs- 
placed Compound ’ — 

* Adydpi stanmJMiladii/rgavisame 
slmauHnindm hrdi 

Sthdtum vaMhhati mdna esa dhigiti 
hrodhadim lohitah 

Prodyadduratara/prasdritakarah hwsa- 
tyasan tatksandt 

PhuUathmravakoshamssaroidaUshreni- 
krpd^am shashV. 

‘ Even yet this pride^ wishes to stay in the hearts 
of women, fortified by the hill-like breasts ! Woe be to 
me ! — Saying this, and becoming reddened with rage, 
the moon immediately puts forth Ms ai’ms (rays) far 
.and wide and draws the sword in the shape of the line 
of black bees issuing forth from the blooming hly.’ * 

Here the first line represents tlie speech of the 
enraged moon, and the rest that of the poet ; tlie 
long compounds however, appear in the latter and not 
in the former (where it would have been more in 
keeping with the sentiment expressed). 

(16) The following is an example of ‘Confu- 
sion ’, — i.e., where the words of* one sentence are found 
in the midst of anothei' — 

na pashyasi hopam 
pddagata/in, hahu^nam grhdnemam 

Ndiiu mufboha hrdayandthmn kcmthe mm- 
asastcMnoi'i/pam ’ 

‘ Why do you not look upon your heart’s lord, the 
receptacle of many good qualities, fallen upon your 
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feet ? Embrace bim on the neck and renounce your 
anger, which hangs like a gloom on yoili’ heart’. 

The sentences meant here are — ‘ Atra padagaicim 
bahugunam hrdayandtham hvmiu na pashyasi , — 
imam kanihe gThdna, — manastcmorvpam kopam 
muficha.' 

The difference between this (confusion) and 
‘obscurity’ lies in the fact that in the latter it is the 
words of a single sentence that appear in a confused 
orda* (while in the former they appear in several 
sentences). 

(17) In the following we have an example of the 
‘ Parenthetical Expression ’ — 

' Pa/rdpakdranirataMurjanaili saha safLgatih* 
Vaddmi bhavatastattvam navidkeya kathafichana 
• ‘Association with bad men bent upon injuring others, 
— teU you the truth,— should never be maintained.’ 

Hae the third foot of the verse '{‘vadami blvma- 
tastaitfoam') occm’s in the middle of a sentence. 

Another example of the same — 

Lagnam rdgdvrtangyd sudrdhamiha 



Mdtangandmihopari pcvrapurusfHryd, 
cha drsta patanEi 

Tatsaktdyanna 'kifichid ganayati vidi- 

tarn te'stu tendsmi daitd 
BhHyebhycd)> shriniyogdd gaditumiva 

goUetyambudhim yasya klrtih’ 
‘Whose fame repaired to tlie ocean to deliver 

the following message to him unda* orders from 
26 
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the Goddess of' Wealth — “This Sword (woinan), 
tjorroded with blood (full of passion) fell upon the 
heck [(a) in the act of cutting, (6) in the act bf 
enibracing] of the enemy, and which was seen by 
strangers to fall hpotl elephants (to repair to 
Ghapdalas), — ^being attached to this, salne SWord 
(woman), this kirig bares for nothing else, and— 
be this known to you — I am being given away by 
him to his dependents.” 

Her^ the clause 'mditam te’stu\ ‘be this known 
to you ’, is unnecessarily inserted ; in fact it has 
■the implication that ‘the Goddess of Wealth is 
going to desert the king,’ which is entirely repug- 
nant to the context. 

(18) ‘Opposed to Usage or Convention'’ is that 
which contravenes such conventions as the following — 
“The sound of the anklet and such ornaments is 
to be described as ‘ranita ’ (jingling), that of birds ■ as 
‘hvjUa’ (warbling), those produced at the time of 
embraces, as ^ stanita’ {lomsmm),' manita’’ (cooing) and 
so forth, and that of clouds as ^garjita^ (thundering).” 

We have an example of Jliis in' the following — 





Prachandaghmiagarptapratirvidnukdri muhuJ} 
Ravah f^hravanabhairavah sthagitaro- 

dasikandarah 

Kulddya mmwodadlw'aymrwihhuta^rvah 

5 

‘Whence this unprecedented eai’-splitting sound 
of the obean of battle, pervading tlie entire valley 
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between the eartb and the heavens, and resembl- 
ing the echo of the thundering of clouds tossed 
about by storms during univei*sal dissolution?’ 

The word ‘ram’ (sound) that is used here is 
generally used in the sense of the noise made by 
fro^ and such animals, and in that of the 'parti' 
cular leonine ro<M', here referred to. 

(19) The following is an example of ‘Broken 
Uniformity’, i.e. where the ‘unifonnity’, i.e. con- 
tinuity of sequence, is broken: — 

‘Ndtlie nislidyd niyaterniyogdt 
Astangate hanta nisJidpi ydtd 
KuLdrigandndm hi dashdnv/rvpam 
Ndtah param hluxdrataram samasti ' 

‘Under the ordination of. destiny, the Lord of 
Night having gone to set, it is well that the Night 
also has departed; for noble women, there is no 
better condition and more in keeping with the state 
of things tlian this.’ 

The statement, having opened with ‘gata’ (gone), 
ends with *ydta’ (departed); thus violating the 
uniformity of the verbal root. The right reading 
would have been ' ^atd nishdpi'. 

[Wliich would hare been more appropriate in des- 
cribing the exact following by the wife in the foot- 
steps of her lord ] 

Objection : — ^“In another work (Vamana’s sutras) 
it has been laid down that no word should be 
repeated twice, and in this work itself the Repetition 
of words has been described as a Pefect; how 
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then should it be r^arded advisable to repeat the 
same word gatd^) as su^sted?” 

Our answer is as follows:— ‘The prohibition of 
the repeating of a word is meant to apply to . 
cases other than the one where what is spoken of 
subsequently is meant to be predsely the same that 
has been mentioned previously; [as in the ease in 
question the going of the night is meant to be 
precisely the same as the going of the moon] , 
where, on the other hand, such identity is meant, it 
wotild be a positive defect if the same noun were 
not repeated, either by itself, or by a corresponding 
pronoun; as for instance, in the following — 

‘ Udeti savitd tdmrastdmra evdstaimU oha 

s 

Smnpattau cha vipattau cha mahoidnie- 

haivpatd \ 

‘ The sun rises red, and sets red also ; great bangs 
retain the same condition both in prosperity and 
adversity.’ 

Here if the form adopted in the second clause 
were ‘ rakta evdstameti ’, though the meaning would 
be the same expressed in diflerent words, yet it 
would not afford the idea int&nded {of wnohange- 
ableness), — ^the use of different words giving rise 
to the notion that the condition spoken of is different 
from that spoken of before. 

The following is an example of the ‘Violation 
of Uniformity,’ as realating to the ajfkc—' 

‘ Yaskddhigantum sukhalipsayd vd 

ManusyoLsav^hydmativartitvm vd 
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Nimlsiil’anamabhiyogi/bhajam 
S amntsiibeva hkam upoiti siddhih 
‘To those ^Yho exert themselves without fluny, 
— either to obtain fame, or >vith a desire to obtain 
pleasure, or to surpass ordinary humanity. — success 
comes to the lap, as if it weie anxious to reach 
him.’ 

Here the uniformity of the affix (Infinitive) 
i-s broken. The right reading would be ‘ sMkhami- 
hitvm i'«.’ 

In the following we have an example of the 
‘Violation of the Uniformity' of the Pronoun — 

' Te himdhiyamamontrya p>tnah py'ek^ya 

cha shulinam 

SiddhafichdsMai nivedydrthctntadvisrstd^ 

hhrtmudyayult ’ 

‘Having asked Himalaya and seen Shiva, com- 
mimieated to him the fulfilment of the purpose, 
and. having obtained his leave, repahed to the 
skies.’ 

Here the uniformitj' of the pronoun is broken; 
the right form would have been ^arienci vhrsialP 
(in place of ‘ tadvisr^ta ^ which latter points to some 
one different from the person, Shiva, just mentioned). 

In tlie following we have an example of the 
‘Violation of the Uniformity’ of the synonym — 
‘Mahlbhrtoh pvtravatopi dT§h — 
Stctsminnapatye na jagdma irptim 
'AnantapMspcisya madhorhi chvte 
Dvirephcmidld savishesdsanga’ 
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‘Though he had sous, yet his eyes were never 
tired of feasting upon that child; though spring 
is full of endless flowers, yet the line of 
black bees has a special attachment for the mango/ 
The right reading would have been ‘mahihhr- 
to'patya/oatop^ (which would be in keeping with 
^ apaiya^ in the second line). 

Some people defend the original reading on the 
ground that it affords the meaning that — ‘though he 
had sons, male children, yet, he had special love for 
the daughter, the female child/ [A meaning which will 
not be available if the suggested emendation were made]. 

In the following we have an example of the 
‘Violation of the Uniformity ’ of tlie prejw, as also 
of the synonym — 

* Vipaddhh/ihhavantyavikramam 
Bahayatydpadupeiamdyatth 
Niyatd laghutd nirayate — 

Ragomydnna padantifposhriyah ’ 

‘Calamities press upon one who is devoid of 
courage; future prospects desert one who is beset 
with calamities; disi’espect is the certain lot of 
one who is deprived of future prospects; and he 
who commands no respect is not the receptacle 
of kii^gly splendour/ 

V t 

[In\^^e first sentence wc have the term ‘ vipal,’ which 
is replaoed\^in the second sentence hy ‘apat,' the prefir 
being changec} ; again in the preceding sentence we have 
the term ‘ laghuts, ’ whose place in the following sentence 
is taken by its synonym ‘ ogarXifan 
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The right reading would be — 

(a) ‘ TadahMbhavah kurufe nirdyatim’ 

. {&) ‘ Laghutdm bhajati nirdyatih’ 

■ (u) ‘ Laghutdvannapadannrpashryah‘{fou.rl^^e) 
. In the following ive have an example of the 
‘ Violation of the Uniformity ’ of nvmher. 

‘ Kdchit htrtm rajdbhirdivamanuvidadhau 
mandavahtrendul aksmih 

Ashrdkdh kdshchidarUardisha iva dadhire dd- 
hcmudhhrdntasatt odh 

Bhremurmtyd ivdnydh pratipadampardh bhu^ 
imvat kctmparmndh 

Prasthdne pdrtlnvdndmasTiivamiti puro bhdvi 

ndryah skas?tamsnh* 

‘At the time of the king’s departure the women 
foreboded impending calamity — while one was beset 
with menstrual impurity and had her moon-like 
face bedimmed, thereby resembling -the atmosphere 
(dusty and with a dull moon, a sign of coming 
trouble), — otliers, devoid of all splendour and thmr 
minds unsteady imder the fii’e of the pangs of 
separation, resembled the quarters (dull and amn^ng 
all animals by theh red glare, another inauspicious 
sign); others again flitted about like storms (an 
inauspicious sign), and another shook like the eai’th 
(earth-quake being a premonition of impending disaster).* 

[In the first line we have the noun m the 
nnmber, while throughout the following sentences of 
the verse, the PIu7'al number is used, and in the last 
sentence again we find the S77%g%tlar number ] 
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Tbe right reading would be — 

‘ Kdshchit Mnia ^ajohhirdivamanuvidadimr- 

mandavakfrendushobhdh, niahrikd dc., dc 

hampamdpulj, ’ 

,In tbe following we have an example of ‘ Violation 
of Uniformity’ of tbe caae-terminaiion — 

^Qdhamidm mahisd nipdnasahla/m shrugairmu- 

hustddiimi 

Ohhdydhaddhakad(mhakcm mrgakulam roman- 

thamabhya^ayatdm 

Vishrdbdhaih kryatdm vardhapat^hirmustdh 

satih pcdvale 

Vishrdntim lahhatdmidafloha shithilajydban- 

dhamasmaddJiamhJ 

‘The wild buffaloes may now dabble in the pools, 
striking tbe water frequently with their horns ; the deer 
herded under the shade may practise ramination ; the 
huge boars may fearlessly destroy the long grass along 
the tanks; — this very bow also may obtain rest on 
having its string slackened.’ 

[While we have the Active nominative ending through- 
out the verse, in the third line We have the Passive 
nominative ending] 

The light reading would be — 

'Vishrahdhd rachayantu shukarmm*d musidhsatm* 

In the following we have ‘Violation of tlie Uni- 
formity’ of sequerux — 

‘ Akcdttatapastejoviryapratlnmm yashonidhau 
Avitatkamadddhmdte rosdnviundvabhgachclihdft 
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Abhinrfvadhomn'vidyMorpalcscmaya c7ia karmcnie 
SpInn'Oti rahhnsat paitih padopasahgrahanayn o 7 j «.’ 

‘ On the arrival of tliis sage, who is endowed 
greatness due to illimitable ascetic wtue, and is the 
receptacle of fame, puffed with real haughtiness — ^mj' 
arms suddenly throb for such action as would be 
in keeping with the effidency newly acquired in 
the sdenee of Archery, and also for dasping 
his feet’ 

The presence of ‘ascetic virtue’ is mentioned before 
that of ‘haughtiness’, hence in the corresponding passage, 
‘the dasping of the feet’ ‘ podopasangraJiandya,’ 
wliidi would be the correlative of the presence of 
ascetic virtue, should have been mentioned first (before 
the ‘effidency in Archery* which would correspond 
with the sage’s ‘ haughtiness ’.) 

Other similar examples may be dted. 

(20) In the following we have the exarnple of tlie 
‘ Absence of Uniformity’ 

^Dvayangatam samprati shochamyatdm 

Sctmdgamaprdrthanayd Jcapalinah 

Kcdd clia sd hdntimaU haJdvataJi 

» 

Tcamasya lokasya cha netra.IcavmndV 

(For translation, see above). 

The presence of the particle ‘ oha ' after Uvam' 
would be proper (making the two correlated clauses 
more uniform). 

Another example of the same — 

* SJiaktimistri'n'ishajeycim tavct hJivjayugale 

ndiha dosalcaraslirth 


n 
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m TehoBgayastih 

Ajfieycm sarmga fe mlasati cha pwrah Ttim- 
' maya vrddhaya U 

Prochyevettham p't'akopa^hchlMshilca^ 

tasya Brtyd praydtcm.’ 

‘ “0 Lord! you have in your hands (in your arms, in 
,your embrace) this strength of your long sword (a prosti- 
tute) ; in your face you have the splendour of the moon 
(the receptable of blemishes) ; by your side hangs this 
sword, a mi^ty slaughterer (a pandering woman) ; your 
command, all-pervading (going to all men) dances before 
you; — what use can you have of myself, overgrown 
(old) as 1 am” — ^Having said this the king’s Fam^ 
white as the moon’s rays, went forth, as if in a raga’ 
Here the proper order of words would have been 
‘ ittham prochya' 

, Another example of the same defect we have in the 
verse ‘ Lagnm^, rdga'or^hgyd etc." (quoted above); 
where the proper form would have been HHshrtniyogdt'. 

(21) In the following we have an example of 
‘ Undesirable Second Meaning ’ ; i.e. where the words 
have an implication repugnant to the context: — 

‘The demoness, struck in her heart by the 
unbearable anws of the Cupid-like Kama, went to 
the abode of the Lord of Lif^ being smeared all over 
with her own sandal-like stinking blood.’ 

Here the sentiment desired to be described is that of 
Disgust, — and repugnant to this is the erotic sentiment 
which is implied by the words used. 
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The' author now desciibes the d^ects of mean- 
ing {Ideal Defects, as distinguished from Verbal 
defects described above). 

TesA 66-67 — The meaning is — (i) irrelevant 
(0) obscure, (3) inconsistent, (4) tautopho- 
nous, {6) Regular, (6) vulgar, {7) dubiove, 
{8) inconsequeiniial, (9) opposed to prevailing 
notions, {10) opposed to scientific notions, 
{11) monotonous, {10) too unspecific, {IS) 
too specific, {l4) too restft'icted, {16) too 
imres*Jricted,{16) incomplete, {17) mi^laced, 
{18) mismatched, {19) of repugnant im- 
plication, {so) with improper predicate, {01) 
with improper adjunct, {0S) resuming the 
conclude, and {03) indecorvus. 

Comm . — ^The 'meaning’. iiere refen-ed to is to be 
understood as the ‘defective’ meaning. 

The following are the examples of the defects of 
meaning in due order : — 

(1) ‘Having renounced the pleasures of ease during 
his constant joumqr through the very mde-spread 
ethereal path, and making to smile the lotus which has 
its fragrance Avafted by the breeze — the sun shines 
resplendent.’ 

The ejathets ‘very wide-spi-ead’ (‘path’) and the rest 
are such that even if they were di’opped, there would be 
no harm done to the sense ; hence they are ‘irrelevant’ — • 
not ‘inconsistent’ or. 'tautological’. 
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(^) TJie following is an esample of the ‘obscure’ 
meaning-r 

‘»SacZa madhye ymdmiy€mft(misyard(modh^ 
8(m»smtyudddrm vahati hahjmdrgd parimalam 
Prasadantd eta ghanaparichitdh hena mahatdm 
Mahdkdvyavyomni sphuritamadhurd ydntu rw 
chaycth! 

‘How can the imaginaliye flashes of great poets 
attain simplidty, when within them flows untramelled 
the Goddess of Speech rendered sweet and passionate 
with the flow of nectar, decked in various styles 
and carrying a peculiar charm, — ^flashes which, 
assiduously practised, waft sweetness in the 
atmosphere of Poetry? — ^How too {second erd&ndre) 
can the rays of the Twelve Sons become pleasant, 
when in their midst flows untramelled the river 
Sartiavatir SAveet Avith flooring water, nmning in diverse 
clhections and spieading sweet fragrance, — ^the rays 
accompanied by clouds and wafting sweet water in die 
atmosphere?’ 

The meaning of this, expressed too succmcdy is as 
folloAVS — Xa) The flashes of the poet’s imagination, 
Avherdn speech produces a peculiar charm through the 
styles — ^the ludd, the picturesque and the medium, — 
and Avhich are found in deep poetry, — ^how can these 
be easy, like ordinary poetry? — (6) ‘The — sun’s rays, 
among whom floAvs the Tripple stream (Qaiiga), Avhicli 
are interspersed Avith douds, — ^hoAV can these be 
pleasant ?’ 

[And this, second meaning, is -extremely o&aciM’c]. 
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(3) [Ekampie of the Inconsistent] — 

‘In the universe there ai’e several most excellent 
things* — such as the fresh lustre of the moon and so 
forth — ^which are, by their very nature, sweet and which 
enrapture the heart ; but for m^ the one jubilant event 
in my life has been this that she, who is like moonlight 
to the eye, has come within the range of my vision.’ 

Her^ the very person to whom moonshine and 
other things are described (in tbe first sentence) as 
being very insignificant, r^ards the woman’s likeness 
to moonlight as a ground of excellence ; and herein 
lies the inconsistency. 

(4) In the verse ‘hr^tammivmatam do.’ (see 
above, ), the mention of Arjuna in the compoimd 
* sahhtm<^Hr^inanl’ is ‘ tautophonous, ’ where tbe 
speaker has already mentioned the name of Aijuna 
trvice in the words preceding the verse. 

Another example of the same we have in the 
following : — 

‘ While my father, the preceptor of all the 
foremost archei'S, is acting like the submaiine fire 
in the midst of the ocean of the enemy-warriors 
licked by the flame of his weapons, remains the 
commander of the army, — there is no ground, O 
Karna! for this flurry 1 O Krpa r^air to the fray! 
0 Krtavaiman, give up all fear- 1 While my father, 
aided by his bow, is bearing the brunt of tlie battle, 
where can there be any room for fear ? ’ 

Here what is said in the last foot of the verse 
is a needless repetition. 
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(5) [Example of the ‘ Irr^ular’] — 

‘ O best of kings, who are known to rejoice 
in the bestowing of wealth, — give to me a horse, 
or an elephant in lethargic intoxication.’ 

The correct order would have been to mention 
the ‘d^hant’ (the larger gift) first. 

(6) [Example of the ‘Vulgar’] — 

* While this person is asleep, I sleep by your 
side; what * do you lose by that? — 8o, you may 
remove your dbows and spread out your thigha’ 

The speaker here is entirely vulgar (in the 
expression of his desire). 

(7) In the verse * matsaryomndsarya etc.’ (see 
above), the meaning is ‘dubious’ or doubtful until 
there is some determining factor in the form of context 
and the like. When, on the other hand, it is knovm 
whether the speaker is a man of the erotic or the 
quietistic temperament, there is no doubt r^;arding the 
meaning. 

(8) [ Example of the ‘ Inconsequential ’] '> 

‘ 0 weapon 1 though such conduct was not consistent 
with his cast^ yet thou wert taken up by my fathei' to 
guui'd against ill-treatment; through his valom’, theie 
was nothing that did not fall within thy lunge; now 
thou hast been idinquished by him, not through 
fear, but through giief for his son ; — ^I also am going 
to leave thee in a place, wheitj all may go well 
mth thee 1 ’ 

Tliis supplies no reason why the speaker is giving 
up his weapon. 
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(9) [Example of what “is contrary to prevalent 
notions ”] — 

‘ O thou whose hiee abashes the lotus ! who has 
told you tliis, by vh'tue of which thou entertainest the 
notion that this thing is a bangle of gold ? In realiiy, 
it is the disc of the Love-god placed, through his 
love for you, on your wrist, as the weapon capable of 
striking the most invulnerable of men!’ 

The idea of the Love-god holding a disc is 
‘ contrary to all prevalent notions ’ r^arding liim. 

Another example — 

‘ O travellers ! Give up this path - that passes 
along the Godavari, and look out for anothei* 
path ; as on this spot the red Ajshoka tree has 
grown fresh sprouts through the action of the lotus- 
feet of some mischievous woman’. 

What is known as a poetical convention is that the 
touch of woman’s feet leads to the appearance of 
blossoms , — and not sprouts — on the Ashoka tree. 

Tn cases where what is described is in keying 
with poetic convention, it is not defective even 
though it may be contrary to popular notions. 
For example, in the Jollowing verse, though Fame, 
which is popularly known to be formless, has 
been described as having the form of light, — and 
to that extent it is contrary to popular notions, — 
yet it is not regarded as defective, as it is in 
keeping with poetic conventions. — 

‘While a certain beautiful-eyed woman, decked 
in white garments and ornaments, was proceeding 
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feaiiessly in the bright moon-light, the moon went 
down ; after that your fame was sung by some one, 
whereby she proceeded unheatatingly to the house 
of her lovei'; — ^where is it that you are not a sooree 
of happiness?’ 

(10) [An example of what is ‘Unscientific.’] — 
(a) ‘The learned man always bathes at midnight 
and expounds and listens to lectures upon the various 
scriptures throughout the day.’ 

Bathing at night, except on the occasion of an 
eclipse, is contrary to the scriptural.code. 

(&} ‘In the case of the king ilie strengtii of whoso 
arms is unequalled, the following of the dictates of ‘the 
Sdence of Six Limbs ’ (Political Science) is entirely 
useless.’ 

This is contrary to the code of polity. 

(o) ‘The woman, who is the very altar of the 
Love-god, threw away her armlet; and wore (in its 
stead) the series of nail-marks made by her lover. ’ 
Nail-marks are not laid down as to be made on the 
place where the armlet is worn ; hence what is said 
here is contrary to the Sdence of Erotics. 

{d) ‘ By the strenuous practice of the eight-limbed 
Yoga, having laid aside the whereabouts of tlie 
unattainable success, — the chief of Yogins obtained die 
desired discriminative wisdom and became released. ’ 
The doctrine of the Sdence of Yoga being that — 
first of all one obtains discriminative wisdom, then 
concrete meditation, then abstract meditation and then 
Release; and Release is not obtained immediately 
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after discriminative -msdom. Hence what is -here 
stated is opposed to the Sdenee of Yoga. 

- Similar examples of opposition to other Sciences 

may be cited. : . ^ - 

(11) [Example of ‘Monotony’] — 

‘All-affording wealth has been attamed what 
then? The foot has been placed on the head of 
the enemy;— what then? Friends have been fully 
supplied with riches what then ? The bodies of 
men- have lasted for a whole cyde; — what then?’ 

Here the frequent repetition of ‘ what then ’ is 
monotonous. This ‘monotony’ is avoided in Ihe 
fallowing — 

'-fi fire bums,— what is the wonder If moun- 
tains are full of gravity, — what then? The water 
of the —ocean is ever salty. To gi-eat being.? 
freedom from depression comes naturally.’ 

(12) [Example of the ‘Too unspecific’ or Too 
generalised ’] — 

‘In view of the Qhintdmani jewel, the entire 
creation of God becomes purposeless; any mention 
of its excellences wquld be the highest insult to 
it ; and its plentiful richn^s has exceeded the bounds 
of human desh-e ; and yet when it gets mixed up with 
pebbles, which Imve been rendered gem-like tlu’ough its 
reflection, it should be i-^rded as a pehhle only’. 

Here some such specification as ‘through its 
mere reflection’ is necessary; and the right reading 
of the last foot therefore should be — ^chhdydmS- 
trcmaiiihrtashnicisu manestasyashmrttcdvocJiita,' 

28 
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[Such apec^fkation would imply that the other gems 
belong to an inferior category ; and the absence of this 
specification places the Chintamani on the same level 
as the other gems, which is not what is intended by 
the poet.] 

(13) [Example of the ‘Too specific’] — 

‘ The Saiasvali river (Goddess of Learning) resides 
permanently in your lotus-like month ; your under-lip 
is the Shona (red) itsdf; your arm, which is 
capable of reminding people of the valour of 
‘ Kakutstha, is the southern ocean (adorned with 
rings) ; these rivers (armies) never leave your side 
even for a moment; your inside being the pure 
Iitenasa lake (your inner heart being clean), — ^how 
can there be any thirst of water for you?’ 

Here the specification — ‘Shona itself ’ — is one 
that should not have been mada 

(14) [Example of the ‘Too unrestricted’] — 

‘Make the night black with brushes of dense 

ink ; destroy the beauty of the white lotuses by means 
of incantations or herbs ; smash the moon to 
pieces on a slab of stone; ,so that I may be 
able to look upon all the quarters marked with 
the stamp of her face.’ 

Here the ‘night’ should have been restricted to 
the ‘bright, moon-lit.’ 

(15) [Example of the ‘Too restricted’] — 

‘0, thou abode of allegatorsl do not ill-treat 
these > gems by striking them with stones thrown 
about by the waves; was it not due to the 
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Kaustubha-gem that even Lord Visnu himself was 
made to appear before you with hands spread out 
to beg ?’ 

[Here the restricted mention by name by one 
particular gem, the KaustiJSika, is not very effective]; — 
the statement should appear in a more generalised 
form — ‘was it not due to one of these gems that 
even Lord or etc.* 

( 16 ) [Example of the ‘Incomplete’] 

' Arthitveprakailkrtepi na phalaprapti^ pro- 

hhoh pratyuta 

Druhyan ddshao'athirviruddhacharito yukta- 
staya kanyayd 

Utkar^a^cha parasya mdnayashasorvisram- 
sfmafichdtTtianah, 

SWiratvaftcha jagcdp(xtirdaehmnuhho 

devdfy katham mTsyate ’ 

‘O Lord! even though you exhibited beggarli- 
ness, yet the desired object has not been attained; 
on the contrary, to her has been wedded the son 
of Dasharatha, yeur enemy, who hates you. 
How can you, the teji-faced lord of the world, bear 
this superiority of the enemy, and the derogation 
of your own pride and fame, — ^as also the jewel 
among women?’ 

- Here the intended assertion is — ‘How can you 
bear the ideci (f giving up the jewel among 
women’; and inasmuch as the passage as the 
term ‘siriratnam’ only, it is, to that extent, *01- 
eomplete. ’ It might be urged that the term 
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may be construed with ‘jpamsya’,-r 
tlie sense being ‘ how can you beai' the idea that the 
jewel among women belongs to another^ But such 
construction is not possible [the tom ‘ ‘pa/rasya' 
Imping been already consffued with ‘vthcvrsam’ ] 
(17) [Example of the ‘ hCsplaced.’] — 

‘ Hih command is home by Indra on his head ; the 
sciences constitute his efficaent oigan of vision his 
devotion rests in Shiva, the lord of beings ; and beauti- 
ful Lanka is his lesidence ; and his birth is in the family 
of Brahma ; thus, then, no such other bridegroom could 
be found: — only if he wei^e not Eavana (the Tenable)! 
But wherein can all good qualities be found ?’ 

The sentence should have ended with ‘only’ if he 
were notEavapa.’ 

■* "" X 

[As what is meant is that this single disqualification 
nullifies all the aforesaid qualifications, and as such puts 
him out of court as a suitable bridegroom. This- sense is 
prevented by the subsequent clause — ‘wherein &c,’ — which 
IS a sort ot a palliative excuse tor the presence of a single 
disqualification as against a large number of qualifications, 
which tends to indicate the suitability of Ravana]. 

f 

«r 

- (18) [ Example of the ‘ Mismatched’ ] — 

‘Intelligence is adorned by leai’ning, illiteracy by 
frivolity, woman by lasciviousness, the liver by walei', 
the. night by the moon, steadiness by calmness, and 
kingship by policy.’ 

Here the excellent things, ‘Learning’ and the rest 
{U.’e wongly associated with such inferior things as 
‘ illiteracy ’ and ‘ frivolity.’ 



- ( 10 ) In the veivc 'Irtffuont rai/dvrfaoyi/o &<*. ' 
(bco al)ove), we have .in exiimple of ‘ liepufriiiint 
IniplicjiUon,’ as the clauM.* ‘ might be kno^Yn to you ' 
implies that the Godtle-.'. of Wealth i.>- going lo 
depart fi’om the king. 

( 20 ) (Example of ‘ Improper Prediealion'i — 

‘ Prayutnaparihodhitali <( <•.. <[■< 

‘ To-night you will sleep so soundly lhal you uill 
be awakened with great 01101*1 by mean" ol eulogizing 
hongft ; the world ih going to be deprived to-day ol 
Krsua, of Paiidavas and of the enliro yotnaka tribe : 
thus to-day i*' going to be finished all talk ol war 
among Ksatlriyas; may the biuxlen of the foie-t 
of our enemies deijart to-day fi*om the surface of the 
earth !’ 

The right form of pi*edication would have boon 
‘ when asleep it will be with great effort that you 
will be awakened.’ 

[With slicsss upon ‘dlort \ which is lost when ' jauifultia' 
IS umdo the siihuKlin.ile laetoi in lliv ci'inpound inni/nt- 
ibixt/iilalt']. 

Another example 'il the ".ime ‘(deleet of impio- 
pei predieation ' when the iinjuv/inetif nmM-lz in 
the wrong ouler of the things .-|M)ken ofj — 

’The woild w.i" emptUHl by the -mike-, wht» 
iiizpired nmlidenee by living ujmiu .lii : tin* "n.ike- 
tlienizelvez were (kwnuied by jn-.n-ni'k- undeig**inc 
the dinkult i>en.unv ol luing on i.im-iliMp. 
the eloud"; the-e l.ntei .itsiin wuc* • iMi'icn*.''! i>t 
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destruction by tbe fowlers clad in deer-skin 
even knowing the effects of reli^ous hypocrisy, foolish 
people expect to find excellent qualities (in such 
persons)’. 


The three things mentioned here should have 
been mentioned in the reverse order. 

[The austerities should have been mentioned in the 
hsoending scale : the less difScnlt coming before the 
more difficult ; in the passage however the most difficult 
austerity, living upon air, has been mentioned first, and 
the least difficult, wearing of deer-skin, comes last ; this 
spoils the effect of the climax,] 

(21) [Example of the ‘Impropei* (unsuitable) 
Adjunct ’] — 

‘ 0 my friend, the Blue Lotus — who is an oma- 
ment for the hands of women, and the shelto: of the 
line of black bees, who serves to suppress all 
modesty during love-daUiance, who destroys the lives 
of separated lover, who is an ornament of the best 
of lakes, and whose petals are moving! I am grief- 
stricken ; remove my bewilderment and tell me whei'e 
the moon-faced one is.’ , 

Here the adjunct ‘ who destroys the lives of 
separated lovers ’ is higUy improper. 

[As one who does this can never be expected to 
help the lover in his difficulties, and it is such help that 
the speaker is seeking.] 

(22) In the verse *Lagnam rdgavrtangyd* &&’ 
(see above), though the statement is ‘ concluded ’ at the 
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clftuse ‘)3e it known to you.’ — ^yet it ii^ resumed again 
in the clause ‘ by him &c.‘ [So this is an example of 
the ‘ resuming of the concluded]. 

(23) [Example of the ‘ Indecorous 'J. 

'Hanbumeva pfawbtctsya 

Siahdliasya vivaraisinah 

Yatha-sya jdyate pdto 

Na tathd pmmrunnatih ' 

‘An evil person being always arrogant, bent upon 
mischief, given to faulfc-finding, — his fall, when it comes, 
is such that he can never rise again.’ 

The words used here have an implication which 
points to the male organ (and thus this become* 
‘ indecorous’). 

Though in several cases, a verse that has been cited 
as an example of a certain defect, contains other defects 
also, yet these latter have not been pointed out, a* not 
being quite pertinent to the context . 

Thtt . — In such e.vpresstoni> ct* ' Kurndvfitronso' 
and the liJcc, the introdvction of the term 
'"karnd! is fdr the purpose of cypres^ing 
proximity, 

Qoinm . — Such woid< a< ‘arUmsfi and the liki* 
•Icnoie the car-ring it*elf; the addition of the- tc-rrii 
'I'orna' ‘e.av’ fin the comjtonnd ' hinun'itanif’t's 
,-eivC'. the purpose of expif*'ing protxmitu fund ht ni'* 
it cannot be repitded a*. ‘u-.htnd:'nt’3 
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. Examples of such use are found in the followino 
verses — 

'Aaydh harnavaiamsena 

Jitam sarvam mbhumnam ' 

Tathaiva shohhate-tyartha- 
MasydJi ahrmatidkundalam 
Apurvamadhurdmoda- . 
Prmnodttadishastatah ’ 
Ayayurhhfihgarmkhardh 
•’ Shimhshekharafthdlinak 

* By her ear-ornament on the ear, all ornament 
has been subdued; sirniWly does excellently shine 
her ear-ring in the ear', — ^Tlie men came forward, 
rendering all the directions fragrant with excellent 
perfumes, with bees humming about them, and wearing 
erown-jewels on tJveir heads. ’ 

Here the terms 'harna', '’shravand! and 'shiraii 
(when the terms ^avatamsdl, ‘hwndala' and 'shekhard 
denote respectively, the ear-omameni, the ear-ring 
and the head-ornamerd), serve the purpose of 
expressing («.e., the fact of tire' ornament 

being actually worn on the occasion spoken of). 

'' Similarly in the following verse — 

‘ VidirndhhimukhdrdtikardU sahgardrUare 
Dhanvrjydkinachihnena dosnd visphvritantaw' , 
‘ Throbbing was thy arm, hardened by the marks 
made by the bow-shing of tliy bow, and teirible 
through the rending of opponents during battle’;— 
the addition of the term ^dhanuh,’ ‘bow’ (when 
‘jyd* itself denotes tiiie how-sbt'ing) serves to 
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indicate the feet of the string being placed upon 
the how. 

(That the addition of the term ‘ bow ’ is meant 
to convey this additional idea is shown by the 
fact that) in other cases (where no such idea is 
meant to be conveyed), we find the term ‘jya ‘bow- 
string, ’ used alone by itself ; e. g., in the following — 

‘ Jydhandhanisparidabhujena yasya 
Vinishmsadvaktrapoff'amparena 
Kdrdgrhe nirjitavdsavena 
LanJeeshvarenositamdprasdddt, ’ 

‘In whose piison, there lived, till propitiation, 
the king of Lanka, the subduer of Indra, who had 
his arms paralysed by bring tied up with the bow- 
string, and the line of his mouths panting.’ 

In the following. — 

*Prdt}eshvarapa/rievangavihhroimapratipaUibhih 
Mvktdharena lasaid hasatlva stanadvayam,’— 

‘The pair of breasts, beautified by the peai’l-necklace 
is smiling as it were, under the consriousness of the 
joys of the embrace of her lover;’ — the addition 
of the term ^muhtd\ ‘pearl’ (when the term 'haroi^ 
‘ necklace ’, itself sigmfies the presence of pearls) is 
meant to express the fact that no other gems were 
mixed with the pearls in the necklace. 

Similarly in the following — 

* Sandaryasampat tdrunyown 
Yasydste te cha vihh/ramdl} 

Satpaddn pu^amdleva 

Kdn ndkarsati sd saJche \ — 

29 
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‘She who is endowed with a richness of beauty, 
youth and excellent graces, — ^whom does she not 
captivate, O Friend! in the same manner as a dower- 
garland attracts the bees?’ — 

The term *puspa* ‘flower’, has been added in 
the sense of excellent flowers^ — ^the word ‘maW 
‘garland’, without a prefix, denoting ma’ely a 
string of flowers (without any idea of the quality of 
the flowers strung). 

Teost. — This is a justiflcation <f only such in- 
stances as are actually found {in standard 
um-ks). 

Comm. — ^It is not meant to justify such usage 
by modem writes); so that it would not be right to 
use such expressions as * jaghanakaflchl\ on the 
analogy of the expression ‘ Karndvatamsa^ (justified 
above). 

In such expressions as ‘jagdda madhuram 
vdchcm vishaddksarashdlimm’ (‘uttered a speech, 
sweet and clearly worded’), it is not right to justify 
(as Vamana has done) the ‘ addition of the noun 
' vdchcm’, ‘speech’, [which would appear to be 
superfluous on the ground of the verb *jagdda’ 
‘uttered’, itself denoting the ‘uttering of spcecA’], 
on the ground that ‘even though the sense of the 
noun may have been obtained already, it is added for 
the purpose of adding qualifying epithets to it’; 
because the pmpose sought to be served by the 
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adding of these epithets could be more easily served 
by the use of adverbs (qualifying the vei'b itself) ; 
[so that the addition of the noun should not be 
necessary, even for that purpose]. 

pThe expression with the adverbs could appear 
in the form ^jagada madhurcm vidvdn vishadak- 
sa/rmhdli chob\. 

As an example of the propriety of the justi- 
fication suggested by Vamana we have (not the 
aforesaid sentence dted by him, but) the follow- 
ing— 

‘ cl/rutam 

Pdddhhydm duramadAvdnam vrajomnesa na 
IdhidyoAV , — 

‘He is not fatigued, even when he walks long 
distances swiftly, with feet deprived of shoes.’ — [Where 
the purpose served by the addition of adjectival 
epithets to the noun ' chanrana' is such as could 
not be served by the addition of any adverbial 
expressions]. 

Teoet — In cases where what is stated is a well — 
kmwn fa<^, inconsequentiality ' is not a 
defect. 

Comm. — ^As an example we have the following — 

‘Located in the Moon, Grace does not imbibe 
the qualities of the lotus ; and when located in the 
lotus, it partakes not of the beauty of the Moon; 
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but when it rested in Uma’s face, the 6ctle 
Grace obtained the charm belonging to both (Moon 
and Lotus).’ 

The statement that grace ‘ does not imbibe &c. <fec.’ 
does not need an explanation; as it is well-known 
that the lotus is closed up during the night, and 
the Moon is lustreless during the day. 

Text In imitation} all iJie defects {ceose to he 



Comm. — * All defects* — ‘unmelodiousnass’ 

and the rest 

As examples we have the foUo'wing — 

‘ Mrgachak^amadrdksmiityadi 

halhayatyayam. 

Pashyaisa oha gaviiydha suirdmdncm yajeta 

cha,* 

‘He says “I saw the fawn-eyed one’ and so 
forth ; he says “ see the cow ” and also “ offei’ 
sacrifices to Indra.” 

[ (a) ‘ MrgaohaJcmfani * is unmelodions ; — (6) ‘ gavt- 
fi ’ is ungrammatical;— and (c) SStrsinanam ’ is uncon- 
ventional; but being only reproductions of what has been 
said by another person, they do not constitute defects in 
the reproduction.] 

Tejif, — By virtue of the special charact&i' 
of the speaker and the resf, sometimes 
a dtfect becomes an execllenoe, and some- 
times it is neither the one nor the other 
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Comm . — ^By virtue of the importance attaching 
to the character of — (a) the speaker, (6) the person 
spoken to, (o) the meanii^ suggested, (d) the thing 
described, (e) the context and. so forth, — a defect 
sometimes becomes an excellence; and in certain 
cases it is neither a defect nor an excellence. 

For instance, when a grammarian is the person 
speaking, or tlie person spoken to, — or when the 
passion of ‘Fmy’ forms the suggested meaning, — 
tlie JECarshness of words becomes an excellence. 

Examples in order: — 

(a) ‘ Didhivevtmsamajj, hashchid 
GimivTddhyorcd}h.djanarn> 

Kvippratayamihhah hashchid 

- Yatra sannihife na tV 

‘Like the roots '^didhm” and “veum”, some 
people are not amenable to excellence and prosperity 
{eh and a«, changes, to which the said roots 
are not subject); other’s again are like the “hmp" 
afSx, by vh’tue of whose proximity, the said 
two things (excellence and prosperity) do not 
exist. * 


[Here since the speaker is a grammarian, the obscurity 
attaching to the expressions becomes an excellence.] 

' {h) * Yadd tvdmahamadrdhsam 



Upddhydyantaddsmdrsam 
SamasTprdhsQ^ha sammadam* 
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‘When I saw you well-vei’sed in grammatical 
loi"^ I was reminded of my own teacher and 
became dated with joy*. 

[The person spoken to being a grammarian, obscurity 
is an excellence.] 

(c) ‘ Antrc^otabrhatkapdlanalaka- 

hrurahvomathahkma — 
Prdyaprenkhitdbhuribhusana/rmai- 

rdghosayantpamharam 

Pita^hchharditarcMaka^(kmMgh^ 

prdghhdraghoroU<isad— 

Vydlolastanabhdrahhmrmavapur- 

darpoddkatandhdvati', 
‘She is rushing forward with proud arrogance 
filling the atmosphere with the jingling of hei' 
dangling ornaments consisting of sculls and thigh- 
bones strung on the entrails, — ^her body appearing 
frightful on account of her dangling breasts bespattered 
with the muddy blood that she has drunk and 
vomited.’ 

[Tho passion ol disgust being- suggested here, the 
harshness o£ the words becomes It source of excellence.] 

(c2) The following is an example where the 
/ defect (of Harshness) becomes an excellence by 
vh’tue of the character of the thing described. — 

‘ MdtOrhgdh kimu valgitaili kimapkedatrddam- 



Sdrcmgd 'muhi^d madam vrajata Tam sldinyesv, 
\ shurd na Ik 
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Kopaiojpmamvdhhatothaiasatdhoterihhdreh 

S^ndhvdhvdn^n^ hv^krte sphurati yat tad 

gcurjitcmgarjitam ’ 

‘O elephants, what of your cries! O jackals, 
what of these usdess struttings I O deer and 
buffaloes, wherefore are you so proud? Who is 
not brave, in solitude ? Bearing would be real 
roaring, only in the presence of the ocean-like 
rumble of the lion with his mein ruffled in 
anger.’ 

' In the latter half of this verse, the Lion 
bring the thing described, the harsh-sounding words 
are a source of excellence. 

(e) The following is an example of a defect 
becoming an excellence, by virtue of the context 
or occasion. 

‘ Raktdshoka kfshodcen kva nu gatd 

tyaktvdnwraitafij cmm> 

No drsteti mvdhaiva chdlayasi kim 

vdtdvadhutam shircth 

UtkanihdghaiamdnftsatpadaghatdsahgTiatta- 

dastachchhada- 

Statpdddhoitimantarena hha/oatah puspod- 

gamoyahkviaJi. 

‘O red Ashoka tree, whereto has the slend- 
er-waisted one gone, leaving her lover? — ^Why do 
you dishonestly shake your wind-blown head as 
if denying your having seen her? — Without the 
touch of her fee^ whence could there appear in 
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you these blossoms, which have their petals bitten 
off by the swarms of black bees hovering round in 
their anxiety (to get at the flowers)’. 

The latter half of the verse is spoken by the 
speaker on an occasion when he has become 
enraged by the dishonest behaviour of the tree shaking 
its head, [and hence the harshness of the words 
used is an excellence]. 

In some cases, where there is no Passion 
depicted. Harshness is neither a defect nor an 
excellence. For example — 

‘ Shirnagh/randnghrlpanin vranibhwapaglia- 


Dirghdghrdtdnaghoghai^ punarapi gkatayat- 
yeka vlldghayan yal}> 

Qharmdnvthostafiya vo'Titardvigu^aghanaghrnar 

nighm/aniroighnceortl6r — 

Daitdrghdh siddhascmghawv^odhca'a ghrnayah 
• shtgh/ramahhovighdtmi. 

‘ May the rays of the sun, to whom water- 
offerings are made by the hosts of gods, bring 
about the destruction of yopr sins; — the sun who 
restores and rejuvenates the bodies of lepers which, 
beset with hosts of sins, have the nose, legs and 
hands sliattered and ulcerated, and whose voice is 
indistinct; and whose disposition is affected by 
doubly intensified pity.’ 


[Here since no Passion of anj’’ kind is meant to be 
described the high-sonndmg words do not constiliite 
either a defect or an excellence]. 
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‘Unconventionality’ and ‘ Siippresrion of ^Meaning* 
are not defective in passages where we liave the 
iigure of Paranoinasia. For instance, in tlie following 
verse : — 

‘ Yeitadhvastmnanohhavena halijithdyal}, ptird- 

sirikrlo 

Yash<ihodA}rttabh%ij<mgahdvavalayo-gcmgdflchft 

yo^dhdrayat 

Yrtsyahvh shaskhnachchhirohara iti - stutya^clm 

nanidvmrdli 

Pdydt sa svayamandhakaksayahoi'astvdm sctr- 

vadoniddh cevah. 

. (A) (Applied to Krsna) — ‘Llay the all-ghing 

husband of Laksonl portect you ! — He who has 
destroyed the demon Shakate, and himself unborn, 
conquered Bali, assumed a female form, subdued 
the serpent Kaliya; in whom all sound becomes 
merged, who upheld the mountain and the earth, 
whose praiseworthy name the gods declare ,to be 
‘the chopper of the head of Eahu.’ and who 
established the residence of the Andhaka race.’ 

(B) — {Applied to Shiva) — ^‘Ma}’- the linsband 
of Uma ever protect jmu!, — He, tire destroyer of the 
mind-born Love-god, who tiu*ned into an arrow the 
body of Visnu (the subduer of Bali), who has 
large serpents as lu«! necklets and bangles, bears 
the Ganga, and the moon also on In’s forehead, 
whose praiseworthy name declared by the gods 
is ‘ Hara’ . and who destroyed the demon 
Andhak.r ' 

.«i 
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In this veiRe the terms ‘ shashimat ’ and 
' cmdhdka^aya^ axe ‘ unconventional, ’ when applied to 
Krsna (but are not regarded as defective). 

The ‘Indecorous’ is an excellence in certain 
cases; for instance, in conversations leading upto 
sexual 'dalliance ; in accordance with the dictum of 
the Science of Erotics that ‘secret matters are to 
be concealed by means of words with double 
meanings’; — e.g^ in the following verse — 
Karihastena sa/mbadhe pra/oishydntarmhdife 
Upasm'pam, dhvajalj> pmisaj}, sadhanantarvirajaie 

Similarly also in conversation dealing with the 

quietistic sentiment; e.g. 

( 

Kledini strivranie HahtiraJorineh hasya jdyate. ' 

Further, in the following verse, ‘ Indecorousness ’ is 
regarded as an excellence, by virtue of its affording 
a premonition of impending calamity — 

‘ Nvrvdnavairadahandh prashamadarindm 

Naridantu pdndutanaydh saha madhcmna 



Svasthd bhavantu 'hmi/rhjasutdfy sahhftydK 


‘ May the sons of Pandu along with Krsna 
rejoice, on having the fire of animosity extinguished 
by the death (or peacefulness) of enemies ! and 
may the sons of the Kuru king, along with then 
dependants, rest at peace (or in heaven), after 
having raled over the world-kingdom attached lo 
them (or, after having covered the earth with 
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thfiir blood), and having then- quaiTels set at i-est 
(or having their bodies out up).’ 

- In cases where, the force of the character of the 
thing described tends to point to a deBnite meaning, 
‘ Ambiguity ’ is regarded as an excellence, on account 
of its leading up to the Figure of Dissembling 
Eulogy. For instance, in the following verse — 

Bhu§ttaniss?iesc^cBrijcmam deva 

Vilctsatkcvrenugahcmam 

Smavprati scmcmdvaydfy sandcmam ', — 

‘0 Lord, at present the houses. of both of us 
(you and I) are similar : Yours bdng full of large 
golden vessels (and mine, full of the piteous shriekings of 
childien), with all the servants decorated (mine, with all 
the inmates lying on the ground), and teeming vrith 
large elephants (mine, covered with mouse-dust) — 

[The fact of the words being addressed to the 
king point to the figure of Dissembling Enlogj', whereby 
the king’s affluence is described.) 

In -cases where the speaker and the person 
spoken to are both learned men, ‘unintelligibilily’ 
is an excellence. For instance, in the following verse — 

‘ Atmdramd mhita/ratayo nirvihdpe samddkatt, 

Jfidnoch-ekdd mgJiaittatamograruJiciyah saUvatiis- 

iJidi’ 

Yarn vtksante kimapi tamasdm jyotisdm vd 

parastdt 

Tam mohdndhali katkamayamamnm vetti devam 

purdnam. 
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: ..‘How. 0^0 this man (Bmyodhana), blinded 
with delusion as he is, i-ecognize Uie etaml God, 
whom only those perceive who, fixed in Goodness, 
have outgi’o^vn Darknass and Passion, and avIio 
have die knot of ignorance cut by the cunent of 
knowledge, given upto abstract meditation, and 
r^oidng in the contemplation of. the god-head.’ 

[Tins is said by BhlmaScna to Kahadeva, both highly 
educated priuces . hence the use oi Yoga technicalities 
IB not a defect.] 

In soliloquy also Uninlelligibility is not a defect; 
e.p., in the following — 


Satladhikadashcinddtchalramadhyasfkitatma 
Hrdi vinihitarupah siddhidastadvidam yah 
. Avichaliia/inanoihih sddhakairmrgyamdnah 



‘Glorious is Shiva, the Lord of the Female Divinity, 
possessed of manifold potentiality, havmg his 
soul located mthin the drcle of the sixteenfold 
artery, who has his form in the heart, the ordainer 
o£ success to those who knaw Him, and who- is 
lojoked up to by devotees with steady minds.’ 

‘Vulgarity’ is an excellence, in the speedies of 
low-born persons. 
e.£f.— 

‘ Phulluhhurcm kamalakuranilutin vahmdi 
Je sindhubarabiilavd mahahallahd de 
Jegdlidasm niah/isldahino scM'ichchhd 
De Kificha mivldJMviaillapasui^aimTija-' 
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‘Those branches of the Sindhuvara trees are 
deal’ to me, which beai’ fruits like rice ; as 
also are those masses of MalUka flowers which 
ressemble the squeezed cm’dled milk of the 
she-buffalo.’ ^ 

In this the terms ‘kalama,^ ‘bhakta’, ‘mahisi’ 
and ‘dadhi’, though wAgar, are not regarded as 
defective, as thqr occur in the speech of the 
clown, 

‘Verbal deficiency ’ is in some cases an excellence, 
e.g'.j in the following : — 

‘ Odd hdHngaixm'dma/nzkftakucliaprodhhv- 

taromodgcmid 

S diidrasneharasdtirekavi galachclihriman- 

mtambdmhard - 

Md md mdtiada md’-tt mdmcdamiti 

ksdmdk^arolldpmi 

Suptd kinnu mrtd nu kitmnanasi me Imd 

- vilind nu kim’^ 

, ‘Her bi’easts dwai-fed by tii-m embrace, and the 
body thrilling all over, her beautiful clothing slipping 
away from hei’ waist,* unda- the intensity of deep 
love, she nttei-ed broken woi-ds — "Do not! O! do not'! 
my love! not too much! Ah me! Enough!”— 
After which I know not if she went to sleep or 
was dead, or having entei’ed into my heai-t, became 
assimilated therewith.’ 

[Here the broken utterances serve to intensify the 
feeling depicted.] 
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- lu certain cases the same defect of -‘Verbal 
Deficiaacy’ -is neither a defect- nor an excellence; 
6»^., in tiie ioUowrng — 

‘ Tisthet hopmashdt prahhdvapiMtd 

dirghanna sd kupyati - 
Svat'gdyotpatitd hhdvmmayi punar- 

bhdvdrdrcmasyd manah - 
Tdm hartwm vibvdhmis&pi na oha me 

shaktdh pwovarUntm ' 
Bd ehatyantcMnagocharam nayanayorydteti 

Mycm vidhih' 

‘May she be lying concealed? — She angers not 
for long ! Might she have flown to the heavens ?— 
Her heart bore deep afiedion towards me. Even 
the demons could not wrench her away from before 
me.— And yet she has passed completely beyond 
the range of my vision. What a process of fate!’ 

After ‘pihitd’, ‘concealed’, there should have 
been the expression — it is not so, because’ and so- 
forth; but this defidency cannot be regarded as 
an excellence because it does not afford any addi- 
tional suggestion (as is done in the proceeding case) ; 
nor can it be regarded as a defect, because inas- 
much as the second statement (‘she angers not for 
long’) by itself sets adde the fh’st one, there is 
no real harm done by the omission of tlie words. 

‘Bedudan(y’ is sometimes an excellence; e.g.in 
the following — 

. ‘ Ya(^atlcha/iidhitamatirhahu ckdiugarbham 

Kdrymmukimh hhalajcmali Irtakcm bravlti - • 
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Tatsadhavo na na vidanti, vidanti hintu 
Kartim vrthd pranayamasya na pdrayanh’ 

‘ The deeeitfnl and cunning way in which 
evil people tell lies in business, — it is not that the 
good men do not know it; they do know it, even 
though they are unable to frustrate their hypociitical 
attachment.’ 

The second 'vidant%\ ‘they do know,’ serves the 
pm’pose of excluding others from the knowledge in 
question [and as such the repetition is not a defect]. 
Another example of the same — 

'Vada vada jitah sa shatruTi-na hcOo 

jalpamshcha tava tavasmit? 
Chitram cMtA'amcirodit-hd heU param 

mrte pivtre' 

‘ Say, say, if the enemy has been conquered — ‘ he 
was not killed, saying J am yours, yours, and most 
curiously did he weep on the death of his son.’ 

Here the redundant words are not defective, as the 
speakers are under the influence of too much joy (in 
the flrst sentence), or too much fear (in the second). 

Repitition also in some cases is an excellence. For 
instance, («) in LSta-alliteration, (6) where tlie 
expressed meaning is transferred to another meaning, 
and (c) where what lias been a'sserled before i^: 
I’eferred to again. For instance — 

(a) ‘ SitaTcaraleararwhiravihha- 
VihJidl'Ctrdhdra dharamdharn klrdh 
Panrusahamald hamaJd 
Sdpi tavaivdsti nanyasya.' 
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‘0 Lord of tiie Earth, who resemWest’.the Moon,,-- 
like fhe Moon’s lovely sheen is thy fame ; thine alone 
too is the prosperity attendant upon valour.’ 

[Here the repetitions in kararkara, vtbhsrvthita , arid 
kamala-kamata are not defective, since they serve to aecoms 
plish the Alliteration]. 

(b) *Tdldjd<mti gunafy 

Jdld de sahiaehin gheppanti ' . 



Hmiti kamalaih Kamcdaih. 

* Excellences appear when they are appreciated by . 
really appreciative men. It is only when favoured by 
■ the Sun’s rays that htmes become lotims.' 

j /■' 

[Here the second lotuses’ comoteBfull-grotonJragmnm, 
and hence having its expressed meaning transformed, it is 
not a defect.] 

(c) ‘ Jifendnyatvam vinayasya Jcdranam 



Jandnurdgaprctbhavd hi scmpadah.^ 

Subjugation of the senses leads to humility; by 
means of humility is excellent of qualities attained; . 
throu^ excellent qualities, people become attached; 
and prosperity follows from the attachment of the 
people.’ 

[The ‘humility’ described in the hrst sentence as the , 
effect, is again referred to in the second sentence as the cause, 
and so on; and under the drotunstanccs, the use of the same 
words and expressions only serves to lend force to the idea 
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tJiat. what appears as the cause in the following sentence is 
precisely the same as tliat spoken of as the efFect in the 
preceding sentence.] 

‘ Eeeecling Excelleneo’, is sometimes an excellence ; 
ns in the verse ‘ Prdgaprdpta &c. ’ (see above.) 

[Where the softer language adopted in the fourth 
line is only right and proper, as it involves the 
remembrance of the speaker’s preceptor.] 

‘ Eesumption of the Concluded ’ is neither a de- 
fect nor an excellence, in cases where the resumption 
is not for the piUTpose of adding a fiulher epithet, 
but is intrpduced as a distinct statement ; an 
example of tliis also we have in the verse just 
refen’ed to (‘ Prdgaprdpta &c.) 

‘ Misplaced Compound ’ is an excellence in cer- 
tain cases j e.g„ in the verse ‘ RaUdshoka &c.’ (See 
above). 

[Where, though the long componiid is not quite appro- 
priate in the delineation of the erotic passion, yet, as 
serving to intensify the displeasure felt by the suffering 
lover, it helps to heighten^ the said passion and becomes, as 
such, an excellence]. 

Similarly tlie ‘ Pai-onthetical ’ also is an excellence 
in some cases; e.g., in the following. 

* Hvmi mahatthicM'Vio 

Nh'ahkuso aha vivearahiovi 

Svoinevi timiammi puno. 

PaUih hhatUn na paswmcn'dmi \ 

31 
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‘Iliough deroid of the steady decorum of 
haviour, unrestrained and indiscreet, I do not ewn 
dream, believe me, of disobeying you.’ 

The parenthetical clause ‘ believe me ’ is" in- 
serted for the purpose of emphasising the assertion. 

So may othars be illustrated. 

Text {60-62.) — (i) {2) (S) — The mention iy name, - 
the variant sentiments, the Passim 
and of the latent sentiments, — {4), {6). 
Far-fetched indication of the ensuant ami 
the excitant, — (6) Admission of adverse con- 
comitants, — (7) Repeat^ Heightening, — (S) 
Untimely Introductiovi, — (9) Untimdy Tnter- 
rvption, — {10) Ezceseive dilatation (f the 
Subordinate Factor, — (11) Neglect <f the 
Principal Factor, — {12) Perversion <f Cha- 
racters, and {IS) Mention (f what is not 
Germane ; — such are the drfects in the 
deUriieiatim <f Passion, Rasa. 


Ciwim.— (1) Example of the mention by nam^ 
of the variant emotion^ — 

‘ Savrldd dayitdnam, sakarund matangobhar- 

mdmbare 


Satrdsd hhiyage savismayarasd charAo'l- 

mrtasyandini 

Sersyd jahnusiddvalokanavidhau <Mnd hapd- 

lodnre. 

Pdrvatyd navasomgamapraimyini drstih shvod- 
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* May tiie glance o£ Parvati, full of love- at the 
first meeting of her husband, ordain your welfare ; — 
the glance which is affected by bashfulness when 
tinned towards the face of her beloved, — imbued with 
pathos, when f allin g upon the dress of elephant’s 
skin, — ^fuU of fear when turned towards the serpent, — 
struck by wonder at the nectar-dripping moon,— 
burning with jealousy when looking at the Ganga, — 
and humiliated at the sight of the begging-bowl’. 

Hei-e the mention, by name, of ‘bashfulness’ and 
other variant emotions is defective. The right 
reading would be — 'Vyanarard dayitdnane muhiditd 
mdtcmgobcha/i'radmbaref sothampa hhujage nime- 
sa/rodiitd chandre ’ mrtasyandin^ miladbhi'uh 
surasindhudarshanavidhau mldnd Jcapdlodare ’ 
(where the same emotions are mentioned, not by 
then.’ names, but by means of their physical effects). 

(2) Example of the ‘ mention by name ’ of 
Passion, — (a) by the word ‘passion,’ ‘rasa’, itself, 
and (&) by the names of the particular passions, 
the ‘Erotic’ and the I’est. 

(a) ‘ Tdmanangajaymncmgalashriyavi 
KificJi iduohchahhuj amulaloTeitdm 
Netrayoh hrtavato'sya gochnre 
Kopyajdyatd raso nirantarah 
‘When he got her within the range of his vision, — 
she, the auspidous glory of the victory of the 
Love-god, and having the slight elevation at the 
end of her arms rendered perceptible, — ^tiiere become 
manifested in him a peculiar unimpeded pasum. ’ 
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(6) ^Alohya korimlahopolataldhhisihta — 

Vyc^tdnurdgasuhhagdmd)hirdmcmurtim 

Pashya^a hdlyamaiwftya vivartamdnah 

S hrhgdrasimani toi'ahgitcmdtanoti* 

‘ See how this young man, just passed his' boy- 
hood, behaves, — striking like waves as it were, on 
the boundaries of the Erotic, on seeing her of beautiful 
form, graceful and exquisitely handsome, tlirough the 
loveful blush on ha’ soft cheeks.’ 

(3) Example of the ‘mention by name’ of the 
Latent Emotion — 

^Samprahdre praharanaih Pra/idrdndm 

parasparam 

ThanathdraiJi sJirutigatairutsdhastasya Jco 

pyabhut.’ 

‘ When he bear’d the sound of weapons clashing 
in battle, there appeai’ed in him a peculiar daring.’ 

Here the mention of ‘wtsd/ia’ (Daring) is defec- 
tive. 

(4) ‘On the atmosphere bang washed by tlie 
flood of the camphor-like bright light of the Moon, — 
she, having the appear’ance of her br’easts br-oughl 
about by a sportive manipulafion of her veil, camo 
Avithin the r’ange of the young man’s vision. ’ 

What are described here are the two kinds of 
excitants — («) basic (in the shape of the rvoman) ami 
(6) aggravativc (hr the shape of moonlight) — 
of the Erotic Passion ; and these do not serve to 
indicate the cor’rxjsponding ensuants (in the young 
miui, in the shape of tlu’ilhng and so fortli)j and 
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it is with some difficulty that they become 
comprehended. This is what is meant by the 
ensuants bdng ‘far-fetched.’ 

(5) ‘He shuns pleasm-^ interrai/ts his thoughts, 
trembles and rolls about; thus, Oh ! a violent condition 
is attacking his body; what shall we do?’ 

What are described hei-e are the ensuants (certain 
effects produced in the young man) ; and it is only with 
some difficulty that one can comprehend that the loved 
woman is the e:po*^an^; spedally as the ensuants 
described are such <as could be due to the Passion of 
Pathos also. 

4 

[This is what is meant by the excitant being ‘far- 
fetched.] 

(6a) ‘ Do be propitiated ; O . my love ! give 
e:q)ression to joyfulness and give up anger ; 
let thy nectarine voice sprinkle my withering 
limbs. Just for a moment keep yom* face, tire 
very fount of felidty, before me. O lovely 
* damsel, past opportunities never come again.’ 

What is described here is (1) an excitant, 
in the shape of the man’^ expression of the notion of 
-the impennanence of pleasures, and also (2) a variant 
emotion, in tire drape of self-disparagement, — ^both 
of Avhich ai-e concomitants helpful to the Quietistic 
Passion, but advei’se to (and marring the effect oi) 
the Erotic (ivlricli is the Passion described). 

[Thus, this is au examine of the admissiou of adi erse 
enucomiiants in the shape of discordant excitant and 
variants.'l 
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6^&) ‘Her eyes haviag fallea upon her lover, while 
she was among her eldera, she withdraws her heart 
from all work and is anxious to proceed to the forest.’ 

The ensuants depicted here are the Using of 
inierest in cJl work and proceeding to tlvc -forest ; 
and both of these are helpful to the quiestrsilc 
Passion (and adverse to the Erotic.) 

[Thus this IS a case of the ‘admission of advcisc 
concomitants’, in the shape of, the emuani ] 

There would be nothing objectionable if theie 
were something to indicate that the desire to 
proceed to the forest .was for the purpose of 
meeting the lover, under the pretext of fetching 
fuel and such things. 

(7) As an example of ‘Eepeated Heightening’ 

we have ‘ Lament ’ in the Kumdrasamhluiva. 

(8) An example of ‘untimely introduction’ wc 
have in the Second Act of the Vernsamhdra, where, 
Avhile the slaughter of numerous heroes is proceeding, 
the poet proceeds to describe the loving dalliances 
of Duryodhana with Bhanumati. 

(9) An example of ‘untimely interruption’ we 
have in the Second Act of the MaJM'nracliarita, 
where the Heroic sentiment between Kama and 
Parashurama having reached the highest pitch, Kama 
says — ‘I am going to unfasten tlie nuiDtial bracelet.’ 

(10) ‘Excessi'se Dilatation ol the Subordinate 
Factor’ we fiml in the lengthy desetiption of 
Hayagiiva in the Hayagrivnvadha—Kdvya. 
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(11) ‘ Neglect of the Principal Factor’ vco find 
in tlie Fourth Act of the JRatvavali, Avliere, on 
the approach of Babhra\'ya, Sagaiika, the heroine, 
is completely ignored. 

(12) ‘Characters’ are of three kinds — Divine, 

Non-divine, ' (Human) and Ihmio-divine. Each 
of these again is («) firm-noble, (&) firm- 
haughty, (c) fiim-gay, and (d) firm-calm, accord- 
ing as they are under the influence respective- 
ly of (a) the Heroic, (6) the Furious, (c) the 

Erotic and (cZ) the Quietistic Passions. [ Thus 
there are 12 lands ]. Each of these again is 
eitlier High, Medium or Imo . — ^Now among 
these. Love, Mirth, Grief and Wonder are found 
in Divine as well as Human cliaracters ; 

but it is not right to describe the Erotic 

Love-dalliances of a High-Divine character; in 

fact such a de.scription would be as highlj^ im- 
proper as that of the love-dealings of one’s OAvn 
parents. 

[Such description -would be an example of the ‘Per- 
version of Character ■]. > 

Further, it is only in the case of Divine charac- 
ters that there can he either such heroism as involved 
in the undertaldng of a journey to the Heavens or 
the nether regions, the jumping over the ocean and 
so forth, or such anger, as is immediately cfleclivo. 
though not accompanied by any visible jiliy-'ical 
signs as the curvature of the brow.s .md loJth; 
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such anger, for instancy as is ddineated in die 
following verse — 

‘ “ O Lord, withdraw your wrath — do please with- 
draw it”, — by tlie time tiiat these words of tlie 
gods go forth into the skies, the fire emanating hom 
the eye of Shiva reduced the Love-god to aslies.’ 
In the case of non-dmine or hvman characters only 
such activity should be described as is known from 
past experience to have been possible; if more than 
tliis* were attributed to a human character, it would 
bear the stamp of untruth, and as such, fail to lead up 
to exhortation (which is the aim of poetry) that ‘ one 
should behave like the hero, tod not like his opponent’ — 
Lastly in tlie ease of kumo-divim character^ both the 
above kinds of actions may be described. 

This b^g the right course to adopt, if things 
are attributed to the Divine and other characters, 
or to the Firm-nohle and the rest, which ’are 
not in keeping ivitli the above-mentioned proprieties, — 
it involves the ‘perversion’ (of the characters). Simi- 
larly there is ‘perversion of character’ also in the 
case of the infringement of such rules as the 
following: — (a) such forms of address as ‘tatra — 
hhavan ’ and ‘hJmgmm ’ are to be used only by the 
higher, and never by the Jov^er characters, — ^and 
these too, only ivith reference to sages, and never 
to kings; — (6) the address ‘hhattdrcika^ is to be 
used, in reference to kmgs, only by such characters 
as do not belong to the higher ordei*. — Similarly 
too tlie dress and actions of the characters are to 
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be described in due accoi’dance with the time, place, 
age, caste and such other chcumstances. [And if this 
is not done, it involves ‘perversion of cliaracter.’] 

(J 3) An example of ‘ what is not germam.' — c., 
not helpful in the delineation of the Passion concerned, — 
we liave in the Km'pura/nicMjcm, where the king ignores 
the description of the spring bj'^ the heroine and also 
tliat by himself, and goes on to praise that by the bard. 

* Sveh' (in the text) is meant to include such 
desaiptions as that of the Lover getting angry at 
being struck by the feet of his loved one and so forth. 

(In regard to Defects) the Author of the JJhvuni 
has made the following declaration — 

‘Apart from impropriety, there is nothing that 
mars the Passion ; as Propriety is the highest secret 
of ihe right delineation of the Passion.’ 


In cei’tain case.s the said Detects are not detective. 
This is what is explained next. 

Te,ci. In iovic diiscb the 'mention by name' 
of a ixirivnt vmotion not a defeet. 

Comm . — ^For example, in the lollowing. — 

' AntHvhyena hrtrifvard .'‘(ihrthhvvd 

ryavnrfitm and h nyd 
Tahian'hanil/ni vndhtijonasya rue1ni„ni r- 

nVdhh iinnl hyttui jn/v/ih 
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Dr§tvdgre va^amdUasddhvabm'cibd 

gauri nave saniyame 

Samrohitipulakd ha/rhia ha&cAd sMl^td 

shivdydstu vah! 

‘Hastening througli longing, turning back from 
inborn modesty, earned before ha- husband by the 
ejdiortations of her female i*datives, showing some fear 
on seeing her husband beforo her, — ^may Gfami, on the 
occasion of her first meeting, embraced by smiling Shiva, 
and Avith her hairs thrilling, ordain yom* welfaro !’ 

Here the vaiiMt emotion of Autmicya, ‘Longin<j\ 
is mentioned by name, because the mere mention of the 
ensuants (the effects of the emotion) would not have 
been equally significant [as the said effects might be due 
to causes otha* than Longing; hence the mention of the 
name of ‘ Avimhya ’ is not regarded as a defect,] 

Similarly in the verse — * Durddvtmlcamdgu^e &c.’ 
(see above), though the poet has described tlie 
emotions of modesty, affection and the rest, through 
their respective ensuants, in the fornr of ‘tmning 
aside’ .md so foriih, yet the emotion of ‘Longing’ 
has been mentioned by name ‘ utstika ’, because 
the mme mention of its en^ants, in the form of 
approaching nearer, would not be equally expressive 
of what is intended. 

Text.— The mentioning of ‘adverse concomUanls' 
hi the foimi of va/>'iant emotions {excitants 
and e'iisiKints) is conducive to excellence, 
when they are spehen of as suppressed. 
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Comm . — ^That is, vrheii they are mentioned 
in such a manner as to indicate tliat they are 
to be understood as being suppressed, such 
mention is not very defective ; on the contrary, 
it serves to heighten the prindpal Passion de- 
picted. 

As an example we have the verse ^ Kvdkaryam 
&ha§aJaksa/manaJi &c/ (See above), where though 
the variants, ensuants and excitants, in the form 
of ‘ ai’gumentation ‘doubt’ and so forth (which 
are adverse to the Passion depicted) are mentioned 
as appearing, yet they are all represented as becoming 
mer^ into pair^vl r^h(Aion, which tends to 
heighten the Passion depicted. 

Similarly, in the following verse — 

‘0 friend, thy face is pale and emaciated, and 
heart full of substance, and body languid; all this 
indicates the presence of an incurable disease of the 
heart;’ — 

though Paleness and the other effects men- 
tioned are in a sense adverse to the Erotic Passion 
depicted (inasmuch «,s they can bo the effects 
of the Pathetic Passion also) ; — yet, inasmuch as 
they are common (to tlie Erotic and to the Pathetic), 
they cannot be regarded as entirely ‘adverse’. 

Similarly, again, in the verse — 

‘It is true that women are hearb-ravisliing, and 
riches -also are pleasing; but life itself is as un- 
steady as the amorous glances of a love-intoxicated 
woman ’, — 
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The first haK (ihongh adverse to the Quietistio 
Passion meant to be depicted) is spoken of only as 
something that, is suppressed or negatived liy dip 
second hah ; the sense thus bang that — ‘ the 
glances’ are more unsteady or transient tlian ‘life’; 
and this mention of a parallel, ivhich is universally 
known to be transitory, only serves to heighten 
' the Quietistic Passion; wliieh is what is depicted 
here, and not the Eovtic (as has been held by the 
author of the Dhvani) because we do not recognise 
in the verse any such accessories as would point 
to this latter passion. — ^It has lieen argued (in 
support, of die view that the Erotic is the passion 
depicted here) that it is the Erotic that is meant, 
to be depicted, but only with a view to engaging 
the attention of tlie pupil addressed (by the de- 
picting of a more agreeable subject, and through that, 
leading him on to the Quietistic). — ^But this can 
not. be right; as there is such a lai’ge gap 
between the Erotic and the Quietistic (that, one 
cannot lead on to the other). — ^Another explanation 
(in support of the view in question) is that the 
Erotic is depicted hei'C with a new to lending 
a chaim to tlie poetry. — ^But tliis also cannot be 
accepted; because charm could be added to the 
poetry either through some other Passion than the 
Erotic («.a, through the Quietistic itself), or tlirongli 
mere Allitei’ation [so that for puiposes of this charm 
also, it would not be necessary to introduce the 
Erotia] 
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Teat. {64)— If ono Pcmion is repugnant to 
a/nother v)hen found together in the same 
s’id}stf>'aMt'm, they should he delineated in 
different suhstratfiy and %f ow Passion 
is repugnant to another when appearing 
in close contiguity, tluey should he separated 
hy some other Passion. 

Comm. — ^The Heroic and’ the Frightful are 
found to he repugnant to one another, when found 
in the same j)erson; lienee the Flightful is lo be 
depicted as subsisting in the hero’s opponeni (wliile 
the Heroic belongs to Uie hero himself). — ^Ancl 
between the Erotic and the Quietistic, there is 
incompatibility only when they appear in dose 
contiguity; hence a third Passion should be made 
to intervene between these two. For instance, in 
the Ndgdnanda, when the Quietistic .Timtitavahana 
is described as falling in love ivith j\Iala 5 ’'avati, 
the passion of Wonder is brought in between 
the two, by the sentences ‘ what a song ! what 
music!’ » 

This incompatibility is warded off in this manner 
not only as occun’ing in course of a complete poetic 
work, but also in the same sentence. For instance, 
in the following verse: — 

‘The heroic men, Ij'ing upon magnificent beds 
in the fljdng cars, their chests perfumed hy the 
pollen of the fresh Parijata garlands, embraeeil by 
celestial mymphs, and fanned by silken clothe out 
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of the cdestinl tree?, wet and fragi^ant, — saw : their; 
own bodies rolling in the dust of the eaiUi, 
pointed to by the danisels through curiosily, eni^ 
braced by jackals, and &nned by the flap|^g» 
wings of the earnivoi’ons birds dripping widi * 
blood,*— ' ; ’ 

the Heroic lias been made to intervene 
between the Disgustful and the Erotic. „ ■ 

Text (65) — JEveit if two Passions a/rs incom- 
patihlot they do iwt mar each oOwr, — (ft) 
when one is merely rememh&red, or (b) 
when it is intended to he equal to the^ 
other (in importance), or (o) when the, 

two become siibserment to a third Pvinv- 

« 

(Passion.) 

Comm. — ^For instance, (a) in the following verse—, 
‘Ayarn sa rashamikarsi dr. ‘Tliis is that same 
liand &c.’ (see above), — whicli contains tlie speech, 
of the wife of Bhurisliarvaa when slie saw his hand 
lying on die battle field, — ^tlie remembrance of hei' past 
experience, even though savouring of the Eictic^ 
only serves to heighten the Pathetic. 

(6) In the following verse — . • 

‘The teeth-mai'ks and the nail-tearings made 
in your thrilling body by the blood-thirsty Oo’fios)* 
lioness (woman), were looked at by even the, 
fjages, with coveting eyes’,— the meaning is , diat 
the marks made on tlie body of die Buddha by 
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die lioness looked us chai’uiing us those made 
on the body of the lovei' by his beloved woman; 
or that ‘just as the a-otically inclined man looks 
covetingly upon the marks of endeament made 
by a AToman upon the body of another man, so 
did the sages look covetingly upon llie marks 
upon Buddha’s body made by the lioness’; and here 
both the Passions (the Hei-oic and tlie EJrotic) aits 
meant to be of equal importanca 

(c) In the folloAving vei’se — 

‘The Mghtened Avives of your enemies sprinkle, 
Avith their feet on the grassy ground, blood issuing 
from their fingers, -and appear as if dropping 
the red paint of thar feet; then* faces are 
Avashed Avith floAving teai-s; and suppoiting tliem- 
selves on the hands of their husbands, they 
Avalk round the foiest-fire, appealing as if 
they were again going through their mai’iiage- 
rites’. — 

The principal factor meant to be delineated by 
tlie clever statement is the speakei'’s regard lor 
the king, and to this ^ principal factor, both, the 
Pathetic as AveU as the Elroti(^ are equally sub- 
servient; and under the cu’cumstances, them is 
no incompatibility. Just as tliere is no incongiaiity in 
the mention of tiA'o mutually contradicloiy actions, 
Avhen these aic mentioned as subserAuenl to a 
tim’d act; e.^., in the A-erse — “Come” — “go” — ^“falJ 
doAA'ii ” — “ rise ” — “ speak ” — “ keep quiet — in this 
mannei’ do the lich make fun oJ the needy men 
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who ai-e hdd in by hopes for getting some- 
thing, coming’ and ‘goiog’ ai-e both subservient 
‘to the act of making W. 

Similarly in the following vei'se — 

* May the fire of Shiva’s aiTows bmn your sin,— the 
fire which, upon embracing the young ladies of 
Tripiu-a, was shaken ofif by them with teaif ul eyes,— 
was thrown aside on touching then* hands, was s^viftly 
struck back, when catching hold of their* doth-end, 
— thr-ust aside, when touching their locks,— not even 
per-caved, thr*ough fluriy, when fallen on their* feet; 
and thus appeared like a guilty lover of theirs,’— 
the principal object of delineation is the superior 
majesty of Tripura’s enemy (Shiva); and to this is 
subservient the Pathetic, to which latter- die Erode 
is subservient; and even though in view of the 
Erotic bdng subsei’vient to it, the Pathetic might, 
be i*^i*ded as the pi*edominant factor,— yet it has 
to be I'egai'ded as only a suborxfilnate factor in 
view of the fact that the delineation M the Pathetic 
does not foi’m the end ol tire desciMer. Or, the 
sense may be that — ‘the firc of the airow behavod 
in the same inaunei* as a guilty lover* has dons’,— 
wherein the principal factor (gi*eatness ' of )Shiva) 
becomes heightened by the Pathetic as su*engthened 
by the Ei'otic [so that in this sense also tire Pathetic 
is not the end arrived at.] \ 

In support ol oiu- riew, we have the loUoning 
statement — ‘It is only when it Iia-s undergone a 
puiificatorj' process Ural die subordinate facloi 
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approaches its Principal, and it is only thus that 
it tends to help that prindpal.’ 

In this connection it has to be borne in mind 
that there can be no ‘inoompatabilify ’ between one 
Pasaon and another, — when we understand Passion 
to be what it has been described to be above (undei‘ 
Ol rV) ; nor can there be any relative subserviency 
between them; hence in the present contest, the 
term ‘rasa\ ‘passion’, should be taken as standing 
for the corresponding ‘ Stkdyi — Bhdva' ‘Latent 
Feehng.’ 
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OF EXCELLEITCES . 

Having described the Defects, the Author next 
proceeds to describe the difference between ‘Excel- 
lences’ and ‘Ornaments’ or ‘Figures of speech’ — 

Teoit {66) — Those jproperties that belong to the 
Passion, the princij>al /actor, — conducive 
to its matwity amd having an unceasing 
existence, — are called *Qmas \ ^BxofXLenoe^ , 
in the same manim' as Bravery and such 
qualities h^mg to the Sfful. 

Comm. — Just as Bravery and such qualities belong 
to die Soul, notito the body, — so Sweetness and the 
other Excellences belong to the Passion, not to 
the letter. 

In some cases it so happens that people find 
bravery co-existing with the laige-sizcd body, and 
come to speak of the body itself as ‘brave’; and 
hence in another case also, on seing a large body, 
they are led to believe, from the analogy of the 
former case, that this other man also must be 
brave, — and thus, even a leally brave man comes 
to be believed to be not brave on the ground of the 
smallness of his body; and such beliefe are very 
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common ; — ^in the same manner people (like Vamana 
and others) have come to speak (a) of the soft — 
sounding letters as Weet’, though in reality th^ 
are only suggestive of sweetness; — and they come 
to speak of such passion and its accessories as are 
not really ‘sweet’, as ‘sweet’, simply by reason of 
the softness of the letters (expressing them) ; in the 
same manner, they also speak of the really ‘sweet’ 
passions and accessories as ‘not sweet’, when they are 
expressed in such words as are not soft-sounding ; — and 
in all this, they do not take into account the Passion at 
all (attributing as th^ do, the sweetness to the letters). 

It is in view of all this divergent usage that it 
has been asserted (in the text) that sweetness and other 
excellences are properties really belonging to the Passion, 
and what the properly — selected letters do is only to 
render such qualities perceptible ; and those qualities do 
not subsist in the letters entirely. In what manner the 
letters serve to manifest the qualities is going to be 
shown by means of examples. 

Text {67). — Those qualities whioh sometimes adorn 
the existing Passion, through its com^omnts, 
— os the. necklace and the like {do 
for the Soul, through the body),— are. the 
ornaments {figures of speech). Alliteration, 
Svniile and the rest. 

Comm. — Those qualities that adorn the principal 
factor, — i.e. the Passion — where it exists, — ^by imparting 
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excellence to its components, in the shape of the expres- 
sive words and their expressed meaning, are called 
‘ornaments’, because they resemble the necklace and other 
things which, by imparting beauty to the neck and other 
parts of the body, come to adorn the soul also. Where 
however the Passion does not exist, the said ornaments 
tend to become merely fanciful expressions. In certain 
cases, even when the Passion is present^ they do not 
setrve to adorn it. 

Examples in order. 

(1) In. the following verse, the ornament 
(Alliteration) adorns the Passion through the words— 

Apasdrayct ghanasdram kuru hdrom dwa &oa 


kihka^alaih 



“ Bemove the camphor; throw away the garland: 
what is the use of lotus — ^flowers? 0 Friend, enough, 
enough of these lotus-stalks 1” — ^Thus does the young 
girl go on speaking day and night.’ 

(2) In the following verse the Figure (Stringed 
Simile) adorns the Passion through the expressed 
meaning — 

*The galling all— conquering love is freely circulating 
like poison ; it burns fiercely (smokelessly) li|:e fire fanned 
by the wind ; it afflicts every limb, like high fever ; neither 
father nor mother nor your ladyship is able to save me. 

In the following verue, the ornament (Alliteration) 
adorns oirly the wof'ds (and not the Passion depicted)"^ 
‘Gkitfe vidhattadi na tuttadi sd gunismi 
Sejjdsu lo^tadi msa,^<xdi dwimuhestwi 
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VoTammi vai^adi pavattadi kavvahandhe 

Dhdne na tuitadi chiramtarvm taratti’ 

‘The young woman acta sensibly ; she is not devoid 
of excellences; sh.e roUs about on the bed, moves 
all round and talks freely; she engages in poetical 
composition, and for long periods of time she does 
not break off her contemplation ! ’ 

[The Alliteration, consiBtmg as it does ot the frequent 
repetition of the harsh-sounding letter ta, cannot adorn the 
Erotic Passion ; if anything, the harshness of words only 
hampers the softer Passions ] 

(4) In the following verse, the Figure (Simile) 
adorns only the expressed meaning, — and not the 
Passion depicted. ^ 

‘ When the sun had gone away, the lotus had 
closed its mouth in anger, and the bees had b^un 
to cry (in grief), the forlorn Chakravdka bird, 
seeing the Crane seated closed to his beloved, did 
not either eat or give up the lotus-fibre; it was only 
retained in the throat, like a bar, as it were, to the 
outgoing life-breath.’ 

As a matter of fact, under the sorrowful circumstances 
depictetd, atotus-fibre cannot serve to keep back the 
breath ; so that the Simile, as it stands only mars the 
effect of the Passion (Erotic — ^Privative) depicted (and 
does not help it). 


Such is the actual difference between ‘Excellence’ 
and ‘Ornament.’ And this puts out of court aU such 
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assa’tions as the following (in the Bhdmahavrtti, 
by Bhattodbhate) — “ The difference between such 
Bxcellences as Bravay and the rest, and such 
Ornaments, as necklace and the i-est, may be that 
while the former subsists by inherence, the latter 
is present only by conjunction f [thus may be 
true in the case of the Body and its excellences 
and ornaments] but (in the case of Passion and 
its delineation) we find that both , — excellences like 
Floriidity and the rest, as well as ornaments, like Simile, 
Alliteration and the rest — subsist by inherent^ 
only; consequently any distinction drawn between 
these two must be regarded as merely based upon 
a blind tradition — a case of sheep blindly following 
another. ” 

Then again, some people (Vamana and bis 
followers), have stated the distinction in the form 
that “while Excellences serve to produce charm in 
poetry, Ornanwnts serve to highten the charm already 
produced,” — ^This also is not right. Because the 
questions would arise— Is poetry to be regarded as 
such only through the presence of all the excellences, 
or through that of a few of ’ these only ? If the 
former, how could the Gcrnd'^ and PdnchMl dictions, 
wliidi are not possessed of all the excellences, 
constitute the ‘soul of Poetry’ (as has been held 
by Vamana) ?--If, on the other hand^ it is 
only the presence of a few of the Excellences 
that i-endei's Poetiy capable of being so regarded,— 
then, it would be peimissible to regard as ‘poetry’, 
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even such statements as 'A&t'avaira, prajval^yagni- 
ruchchmJi prdjya^ prody annuli asatyesa dhurml}>.’ 
[‘ In this hill fire burns high, because there arises 
thence a dense volume of smoke ’], where some 
of the Excellences, Florridity and the rest, are 
present — ^Further, in such verses as the following — 
‘This handsome woman represents the acquisition 
of Heaven in this human form, and the loveliness 
of her lips puts nectar itself into the shade we 
find that it is regarded as ‘ poetry dirough the 
presence of the two Ornaments or Kgures ‘Peculiar 
Allegation ’ and ‘ Dissimilitude’, independently of the 
presence of any excellences. 

The Author next proceeds to describe the varieties 
of Excellences . — 

Text (ffS) — Sweetness, Florridity and Lucidity, 
— tJiey are these three, and not ten. 

'Comm. — He states the definition of each of these 
three — 

Text — * Sweetness is a source of delectahiK- 
ty ; %t is what leads to molUfication %n 
the case of the Erotic Passion. 

Comm, — ^It leads to ‘ mollification ’, — i.e., soft 
flow or melting as it were, — ^in the case of the 
‘ Erotic *.&, of the agreeable kind. 

As for mere melodiousness, it belongs to Florri- 
dity and Luddily also (and as such cannot form 
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the dififerentia. of sweetness, as has been held by 
Bhaskara). 

TRXt {69) — In the case of the Paihettc, the 
Privative — Erotic' and the Quietistic, it 
(Sweetness) is present in an excessive 
degree. 

Common. — ‘ Present in an excessive degree’ — 
because it leads to excessive mollification. 

Text — Florridity, the source of the lustrous ear 
. panding of the heart, resides in the 
Seroie Passion. 

Comm . — ^Florridity brings about that glow of 
the heart which appears in the form its expansion. 

Text^It is present in an excessive degree in the 
Disgustful and Furious Passions, in order. 

Comm , — ^In the Disgustful, Florridity is present, 

in a greater degree than in the Heroic ; and in a 

still greater degree in the Furious. 

( 

Text — That which quickly pervades the other 
like fre among dry fuel, or like a dean 
stream of water, is Imddity, whose pre- 
sence is proper everywhere. 

Common — ' The other ’ — i.e,, the heart. ‘ Every- 
where ’ — i.e., in all Passions and in all forms of 
composition, 
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— These {excellmces) are held to subsist 
in words awe? their meanings only inr 
directly. 

Gomm. — ‘ Indirectly ’ — i.e., figuratively, 

‘ Thsse ’ — ^Excellences. 

These excellenees (really subsisting in Passion) 
are figuratively spoken of (even, in Mammata’s 
own definition of Poetry) as subsistii^in words and 
their meanings, in the same manner as^avery and 
such qualities are attributed to the body (though really 
belonging to the sovl). 


'‘Why should the number of these excellences be 
three only, and not ten (as described by Vamana) ? ” 

The author answers this question — 

Text {72) — (a) Some {of the ten) are included 
under those {thre ^ ; (6) others are resolved 
into the mere negation <f certain defects] 
(c) the rest, in certain cases, have the 
oharactcT of Defects :—for this reason they 
are not ten. 

Gorrnn . — (Among the ten enumerated by Vamana) 
are — (1) Shlesa, Coalescence, defined as that property 
whereby several words have the appearance of a 
single word, — (2) Samddhi, Smoothness, defined as 
consisting in the proper. adjustment of ascent (high- 
flown language) and descent (simple language), — (3) 
Uddrata, Magnificence, consisting in the fanciful 

34 
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grouping of words, — (4) Prasada, Simplidty, con- 
sisting in dullness mixed with florridity; — and all 
these ara included in ‘Fiooridity’ (as defined by 
ourselves); — (5) Mddhwya, Sweetness, consisting in 
the distinctness of words, has, in a way, been admit- 
ted by us also under the same name;— (6) ArtM- 
vyakti. Clearness of Meaning, is included under 
‘Lucidity’, — (7) Scmatd, Uniformity, consisting in 
the sameness of style, is, in some cases, a defect; 
e. g., in such verses, ‘ mdtahgdilp hnrn&c' (see above), 
where too, the abandoning of the softer diction, 
in the description of the Lion (in the fourth line), 
is a positive excellence. — (8) Sa'U'kumdrya, Softness, 
consisting in the absence of harshness, and (9) Kdnti, 
Polish, consisting in the brightness of style, am 
admitted as the negations respectively of ‘ harshness ’ 
and ‘vulgarity ’, which have been mentioned as defects, 
Thus it follows that the number of excellences 
pertaining to uiords is not fen. As regards those 
same Excellences as pertaining to the Tneaning, (1) 
the first (mentioned by Vamana) is Pravdhi, Bold- 
ness, also called (the first kind of ‘q/as’ ‘strengtli’), 
which has been defined as consisting (a) in the 
use of a sentence for the expressing of what can 
be expressed, by a single word, (6) in using a single 
word for the expressing of what would be expressed 
by a sentence, (c) in expansion, {d) in brevif 5 ' and 
(c) in the effectiveness of epithets; — but this is 
merely a flourish of style, and not an ‘excellence’: 
since expressions are regarded as ‘poetical’ even in 
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the absence of the said (five kinds of) Boldness. — 
(la) the second kind of * ojas\ ‘strength’, which 
has been defined as consisting in significance (a 
pr^nancy of meaning), is only the n^ation of the 
defect of Irrelevancy; — (2) ‘ Prasdda\ consisting in 
clearness of meaning, is the negation of the defect 
of ‘redundancy’; — (3) ‘ Mddhurya\ consisting of 
fanciful expression, is the negation of the defect of 
‘ monotony ’; — (4) Sauhumdrya, co ns ist in g of freedom 
from ruggedness, is the negation of the detect of 
‘Indecorous Inauspiciousness’; — (5) Uddratd, con- 
sisting in the absence of vulgaiit}', is the negation of the 
defect of ‘ vulgarity.' — (6) Arthavyaktz, consisting in 
the distinctness of the chaiucter of things, is induded 
under the Figure of Svabhavokti, ‘natoal description,’ — 
going to be described later on ; (7) Kdnti, con- 
sisting in the brilliance of Passion, is indulded under 
the ‘ Suggestion of Passion ’, either as the predomi- 
nant or the subordinated factor. — (8) Shlesa , — 
consisting of a combination' of several cricumstances, 
such as (a) sequence of several actions, (6) decdt 
(c) well-known character, and (c?) statement of, 
reasons, — ^is only a flourish of the poetic fancy. — 
(9) Samatd, consisting in the non-rehnquishment of 
continuity, is only the negation of a defect (of 
‘ Broken Uniformity ’), and not a positive 
excellence] what man, unless he were mad, would 
ever begin with one thing and then speak of a 
totally different thing? — (10) Scimddlii, consisting 
in the true appredatiou of the meaning (as being 
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onginal or imitated), is not an excdlencB) because 
unless one comprehends the true meaning of a 
poem, and recognises whether it is an oii^nal 
idea of the poet concerned, or has its som-ce in 
the idea of some other poet, — ^how can the com- 
position be regarded as ‘poetry’ at all? 

Text. — For these reasons, iAe excellences (hdd 
hy others) as pertaming to the meamnq 
slmild not he mentiomd (separ cutely.) 

Comm . — ‘ Should not be mentioned donot de- 
serve to be mentioned. 

Text (73). — Those excellences that have been 
spoken of as pertaining [indhectly) to 
vxyrds, [though really belonging to Passion 
depicted) — these are suggested by Letters, 
compounds and diction. 

Comm . — The text proceeds to describe wbat is 
suj^estive of what excdlence. — 

Text [74 ). — (a) The ‘sparsha’ consonants, with 
the exception of those qf the Ha'- group, 
combined with the last consonant of tJmr 
group, — (i) the consonants ‘r' and 
when short , — (c) expressions free from 
compounds, — (c2) cmipounds qf medwM 
length, — and [e) harmonious diction — are 
[sugge.stive) of Sweetness 
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Comm. — (a) AH the consonaxits from h to m — 
except t, th, d and dh — combined with the last letter of 
their respective groups ; — (6) r and n combined 
with short vowels; — ^these are the ‘letters’ (suggestive 
of Sweetness). 

As for ‘ compounds ’ — (e) ‘expressions free from 
oompowhds' or (d) ‘compounds of medium length 
(are suggestive of Sweetness). 

(e) ‘Harmonious diction ’ — i. e., such diction 
in which the words are so combined as to make 
it soft — is also suggestive of Sioeetness. 


Example — 



rangikftamdnatdhgydh 


Kurvanti yundm sahasd yathaitdh svdntdni 



‘ The exquisite body of the slender-bodied on^ re- 
sembling the sportive altar of the Love-god, accompanied 
by graceful motions, makes the innermost hearts of 
young men think of things other than the quietistic.’ 

[Here g and t, combined -with the fifth letters 
of their groups, n and t, are repeated several times, — 
so also IS the consonant r along with short vowel a ; 
nimngayaugciprcitiinfiin’ is a compound of medium length’ 
—and the expressions 'pratimantadangam' and ‘afigam- 
bliangibhih constitute the ‘soft diction’, — all these are 
suggestive of sweetness ] 

Text {76). (A) The combination — (a) of the first 
and of the third consonants of a group 
with the consonant following them, — (6) 
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any consonant with r, — and (e) of any 
tm similar consonants the consonants 
heginmng with i, — (O') the consonants si/ 
and s, — (jD) long compounds, — and {E) the 
bombastic oUotion, — these are suggestive of 
FlorHdity. 

Comm. — (a) The combination of the firpt and 
third letter of a gi'oup with those follomng them, 
— i.e, with the second and the fourth respectively; 
— (6) any consonant having r either above or below 
it; — (c) the combination of ‘similar consonants’, i.e,, 
that of a consonant with itself, — {d} the entire/ — 
group with the exception of n, — (e) the consonants 
sh and s, — (/) long compoimds, — and (g) bombastic 
dictive; — all these are suggestive of Florridity. 

As an example we have the verse ‘ Murdhna- 
mvdvrtta &o.’ (see above). 

Text [76). — iMcidity has been held to be that 
excellence, commm to all, by virtue of which 
the comprehension of meaning of wmds 
follows on the mere hearing of it. 

Comm. — ‘AH’, — i e., all Passions and all styles of 
diction. 

Example. — 

‘Panmldnam pma,^anajaghanasangadtibhayatah 

Tawyrmadhyasydntah parimilanamaprdpya Imniavn 
Ida/in vyastanydsam shJathahhvjalatdhepabalanaih 
Krshdhgydh santdpam vadati visinipatrashayanam 
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' ‘This bedding of lotus-leaves shows the distress 
of the slender-bodied one, — ^being, as it is, withered 
at its two ends where it has come into contact 
with the plump breasts and thighs, — green in the 
middle, where it did not come into contact with 
her slender waist, — and ruffled by the throwing about 
of her unnerved arnis’ 

Text {77). — The diction, the comjpowrvds cmd the 
leit&rs are sometimes alt&red, in accordance 
vnth the natwre of (a) the s^eaherr, (6) 
the sidyject and (e) the form {of the 
Gonnposition). 

Oomn, — (a) In some cases the Diction &c., are 
made to accord with the nature of the speaTcer, irres- 
pective of that of the subject or of the composition ; 



chcdanmcmdaradhvdnadhirah 
Kondghdtesu garjatpralayaghcmaghatd — 

nyonyasahghatiachandah 
Krsndhrodhdgradiitah kuruhulanidhano- 

tpdtanirghdtavdtaJj, 

Kendsmatsimhanddapratirasitasakko 

dunduhhistdditdsau ’ 
‘By whom has this trumpet been blown, — appear- 
ing as it does like the echo of my lion-roar, the 
forward messenger of Draupadi’s wrath, tlie cj'clone 
presaging the anihilation of the Kuru-race, resembl- 
ing, at each stroke of the beating-stick, the 
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terrible clash of 'the thundering clouds at the time 
of universal dissolution, being ^ as deep as the 
rumbling of the Mandara mountain tossed about 
and having its eaves overflowing with the water 
of the sea thrown about, as it were, by the churning 
rod.’ 

Here the subject described is not one sugges- 
tive of anger, or any such violent emotion ; the 
form of the work also is one to be staged ; so 
that the bombastic diction is not compatable with 
either of these two conditions; and yet, since the 
speaker is Bhimasena (well-known as a ‘Furious’ 
character) [the bombastic diction is quite suitabla] 

In other cases the diction and other things are 
altered in accordance with the character of tlie 
subject portrayed, irrespective of the sjieaker or 
the form. For instance, in the following — 

‘ Praudhachohheddnvrvpochchhalanaraycihhar 

vatsaimMkeyopaghdta 

Trdsdkrstash/oatiryaghalitaravirathendru- 

neneksyctjndnaTn 

Kuroat kdkutstho.vlryastutimiva marutdm 

kandhardrandhrabhdjdm 

BhdnkarairbMmanietannipatdti v%yata3j> 

kumbliakarnottamdngom' 

‘Here falls from the sky the head of Kumbliakarna, 
temble on account of the curious humming of winds 
contained in the holes in his shoulders, and hence 
appearing as it were, singing the praises of Rama,— - 
and being looked at by Aruna (the Sun’s charioteer) 
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wheeling about the sun’s chamot and pulling up 
the horses on one’ side, fearing it to be Rahu, on 
account of the force with which it has shot forth 
under the impact of th§ powerful stroke (of the 
sword).’ 

In other cases, the Diction &c. are altered in 
accordance with the nature of the irrespective 

of the 8'peahen' and the subject . — ^For instance in 
an Ahhydyihd soft lettera ai-e not admissible even 
in the delineation of the Erotic Passion; — ^in a 
Kaihd, even in the delineation of the Furious, 
bombastic words are not used; — and in dramas 
and works of that kind, long compounds are not 
used even in the depicting of the Furrious. Siihi- 
larly in otha- eases, the proprieties are to vary 
with the drcumstanoes. 



' Chapter IX. 

THE VERBAL FIGURES OF SPEECH. 

The Excellences having been examined, the 
author now describes the Verbal Figm-es of 
Speech. 

Text {78) {!) — When what said hy one 
person in one sense is construed hy ano- 
ther person in a differeni sense — eiffies' 
^ through punning or through intonation , — 
it Equivoque {Vahrokti ) ; and thus it 
IS of two hinds. 

Comm. — 'Thus' — ije., (1) Equivoque based on 
Punning and (2) Equivoque based upon Intona- 
tion. 

The following is an example of Equivoque 
based upon pun due to the breaking up of 
words 

‘ EdrindmanuT&ulamachM'osi diet jdfiasi, hash- 

chetano 

Ydmdndm priyamddadhdti, — hitahfnnmvdhald- 

ndm hhdvan, 

Yuktcm him hitahartanam nanu haldhhavo- 

prasiddhdtmanah , — 

SdmoA'thyam hhavatah purandaramaiach- 
hhedam vidhaivm Ivfah'. 
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“If 5'ou behave satisfactorily towards Avoraen, 
then you are wise”. — ^“What intelligent person does 
what is agreeable to his enemies?” [Tliis repl}’’ 
being based upon the pun involved in breaking 
up the term ‘ narindm', spoken by the fii'st 
speaker in the sense of ‘towards women’, into two 
terms 'na-a/nndm\ ‘not to enemies’] — “Then 5mu 
aj’e not a benefactor of the weaker sex”. [This 
rejoinder takes the term ‘ vamdndm', used by 
the second speaker in the sense ‘ of enemies’, 
in the sense ‘ of the weaker sex’.] — “ Would it 
be proper to destroy the good of a person known 
to be weak ?” [This answer is based upon the 
term ‘h.tdkrt\ used by the former speaker in the 
sense of Intern femoti ‘benefactor, one who does 
good’, being taken in the sense of hitam ‘ hrntati), 
‘ one who destroys the good ’]. — “ Whence can thei-e 
be any power in you to bring about the destruc- 
tion of what is desired by Indra?” [This reply 
is based on the expression ‘ haldhhdvapraaid.- 
dhdtmancih' , used b)’’ the former speaker in 
the sense of ‘one known to be weak’, being taken 
by the latter in the sense of ‘ one who is 
known by his killing of the demon Bala, i. c., 
Indra’.] 

The following is an example of Equivoque 
based upon Paronomasia, • not involving the break- 
ing up of words. 

‘Alio Icenedrsht hnddhirdarvna tava uirmitd 
Trigund shrugate hvddhirna in ddruntoyl IvacJnd. 
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Oh ! By whom has this Intdligenee of 
yours been made so cruel ?” — “Intelligence is known 
to consist of the three Athibutes, and nevei’ of 
wood”. [The reply is based upon the word 'darma', 
used by the first speaker in the sense of ‘crael’, being 
taken by the other in the sense of ‘of wood’.] 

The following is an example of Equivoque 
based on Intonation. 


duraitaram desh<m,udyaU> gantwn 
AlikulakoHlalaliU naisyaU takM surabhtscmaye 


‘Being obedient to his elders, he is prepared 
to go to a far remote country; and 0 friend 1 will 
he not come during the fragrant season (of spring), 
which is beautified by the presence of swarms of 
black bees and cuckoos?’ [To this the friend is 
supposed to reply ‘ will he not come ? ’ this reply 
in this sense being obtained by giving to the word 
'nai^ati\ ‘will not come’, the intonation of a 
question ; so that the word used by the first speaker 
in the former sense is taken by the second in the 
latter sense, which carries the further meaning ‘ he 
is sure to come.’] 


Teat {2) — AUiteratxon {Anuprdsa) consists m 
the similarity of letters. 

Comm . — The * similarity of letters’ meant here 
is the sameness of the consonants, even though the 
vowels may be different, 
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The figure is called ‘anuprasa because it consists 
in such ‘prdsa’ — prakrsta nydsa, i. e., ea^cellent 
allocation (of letters) — as is ‘ emu' — amiagata, favour- 
able, to the delioeation of Passion and other things. 

T&xst- — It IS of two hinds, — as pertaining to (a) 
chhtka {experts) and {b) vrtti (diction.) 

Comm. — ' GhMkc^ — ^Experts; ‘ vrU € — ^that function 
of letters which affects the delineation of Passion; — 
‘pertaining to ’ these, — i.e., the two kin ds of Alliteration 
are (a) ‘ chKehanuprasa ’ and (6) VrttycmvprdsaJ 

[These are merely fanciful names, as is clear from the 
delinitions that follow, according to which the two kinds may 
be called ’ (a) Isolated ’ and (6) ‘ Complex ’ Alhteration.] 

The author states the characteristics of these 
two kinds of Alliteration, — 

Text. — The former is the single repetition of 
several. 

Comm . — ^When there is a single repetition of 
^several' — consonants, it is ‘ Chtiekdnupyrasa ’, ‘ Isolat- 
ed Alliteration/ Example — 

‘Tato’ runaparispandamanddhrtavapvJi shashi 

Dadhre hdm,apariksdirnahdmi‘mgandapdndutdm^ 

‘The Moon, having his body eclipsed by the 
advent of the Sun, bore the paleness of the cheek 
of a woman emadated by the pangs of love.’ 

[Here we have ‘single repetitions ’ of the consonants 
(a) ‘n-d’ and (6) ‘n— d’) 
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Text — Th£ latter consists in several repetitions 
of om also. 

Comm . — When there are ‘several’ — ^two or more 
— ^‘repetitions’ of ‘one’ — consonant— ‘ also ’ — ie., or 
of several consonants, — ^we have the ‘ Vrt^anup'dsal, 
the ‘ Alliteration of Diction 

As regards ‘ Vrtti\ ‘Diction’ 

Text — (a) That {Diction) which is charac- 
terised ly consonants suggestive of sweetness 
is called ‘ Upandgarihd' ‘ Polished *; and (&) 
that which IS characterised hy consonants 
suggestive (f florridity is called ‘ Parusd ’ 
‘ Harsh! 

Comm . — ^Examples of both these have been 
cited above (in Ch. "Vin, under ‘ Sweetness ’ and 
‘Florridity’). 

Text — (c) ITiat characterised by others is 
called ‘ komald, ‘ soft! 

Comm. — ' Others ’ — Consonants other than the 
two kinds mentioned above. 

This last diction some people also call ‘ gramya ’, 
‘Vulgar.’ 

Example — 

‘ Apasdraya ghanaodrani hiru lidrcmi dvra- 

meva IcinJcamaloih. 

Alamalamdli mrndhiinti vadati dirdnisham 

hdltt. 

(See above.) 
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Teast — By some people these styles of diction 
have been called the * Va/ida/rbh% ’ omd 
the rest. 

Comm. — According to others — i.e., Vainana and his 
tollowers, — the three styles of diction ]ust described 
have been called, respectively, {a) ‘ Vaidarhhi (6) 
‘ Gautii ’ and ‘ Pdflchdh.' 

Text — 27ie Ldtdnvprdsa if verbal ; the differ- 
ence lying only tn the import. 

Comm. — When there is Alliteration (repetition) 
oi words (not mainly of single consonants as in 
the other two kinds of Alliteration), — and though 
the form and the meaning of the words tlius repeat- 
ed are the same, yet there is difference in the syn- 
tactical relation of the words, — it is ‘ Ldtdnuprdsa, ’ 
so called because of its being popular among the 
inhabitants of the Lata country. 

Others have called this the ‘ Alliteration of 
Woi-ds.’ 

[‘ Words ’ are here divided into the fA) verbal 
forma complete with the terminations ; and (B) simple 
basic substantives. In the Alliteration of (A), there may 
be repetition either (a) of several words, or (jb) of a 
single word , and in that of (B), the repetition may be 
either (a) in the same componnd, or (6) in different com- 
pounds Each of these is next dealt with.] 

Text — (Aa) Tit if pertainf to fevered, words. 
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Comm . — ‘ This ’ — i.e. The Ldtdm^dsa 

Example — 

‘ Yasya na savidhe dayitd davadahanastuhim- 

dtdhtistasya. 

Tasya cha soAMKe dayitd davadahanastuhino' 

didhdtistasya’ 

‘To one who has not his beloved near him, 
even the cool-rayed Moon is like the forest-com- 
flagration ; while to one who has his beloved near 
him, even the forest-conflagration is like the cool- 
rayed Moon.’ 

[Here we have the repetition ot seveitil words (a) 
‘yasya-savidhe'dayita ’and (a) 'davadaMnah-tuhinadidhitih- 
tasya',} 

Text. — {Ab) It pertains to a single word also. 

Comm . — ^The particle ‘ api \ ‘ also ’, indicates 
that the pronoun ‘ scd^ ’ of the preceding text is 
to be construed here also. 

Example. — 

'Vadamam varavarniyd^a^dh satyam 

svdhdharaJp 

SvdhdhoraJi kva nu pundh kalankavikdlo 

bhaveC 

‘The face of the fair-complexioned one is 
really the Moon ; — where else could the Moon be 
free from stains?’ 

[ Here we have the repetition of the single woid 
'sudhakarah ' . ] 
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Text. — (JB) It is {repetition) of the same suh- 
stcmtive 'base, either {a) in the same com-" 
pownd, or (b) in different compounds, 
0 ?’ (c) once in a compound and once in a 
noiv-compxmnd. 

Comm. — ^The repetition ot the substantive base, 
— ^not of the word (with terminations), — either (o) 
in one and the same compound, or (b) in differ- 
ent compounds, or (o) occurring once in a compound 
and for the second time in a non-compound. 

Example. — 

‘(a) SitakaraTcararuchiravthhavibhahardhara (6) 

dharamdhara^JdHi'h ' 

(c) Paurusakamald Tcamald^^sdph "tavaivasU 

ndnyasya'. 

. (See abov^'^ 

[Here m {a) we have the repetition of the sub- 
stantive ‘ kara ' in the same compound , in (6) we have 
the substantive ‘ vtbha ’ occuring in two distinct com- 
pounds, and in (c) the substantive ' kamala ' occurs first 
in a compound and then by itself, not in a compound.] 

Text. — Thm is Alliteration of five kinds. 

(S) The repetition of letters in the same 
order, with a different meaning, — when there 
mecming, — constUute ‘ Yamaka ’ ‘ Chime .’ 

Comm. — ^If there is meaning'-, — this has 

been added in anticipation of the objection that — 

“ in such expressions as ‘ sOmarasamarasoyam ’ (‘one 
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whose passion for war is uniform ’), the letters 
‘ sa-morra \ when oceumng first, ' have the sense of 
‘ war but when repeated, the same letters have no 
sens^ (as they form part of the compound ‘mmaro- 
; so that it is not right to say that Chime consists 
in the repetition of lettei’s mth a different meaning” 
‘Sd\ ‘in the same ord&r ^, — ^this is meant to 
exclude such repetition, as in ‘sarorasa’ (where the 
'■v.^^sonants ai:p not repeated in the same order) . 

Text.—As occurring in the sev&i'al feet « 
•oerse or in several parts thereof —it becomes 



/bomm. — (1) The first foot repeated in the second 
^ ot, (2) the first foot repeated in the third foot, (3) tlie 
first foot repeated in the third foot; — {^) uhe second 
foot repeated in the third foot, (5) the second foot 
repeated in the fourth foot ; — (6) the third foot repeated 
in the fourth, — and (7) the first foot repeated in all the 
other three feet. — ^These make seven varieties. — ^Then 
there are two varieties — viz, — (8) the repetition of the 
first foot in the second foot, and that of the third in the 
fourth foot, — and (9) the repetition of the first foot in 
the fourth; and that of the second in the tliird. — Thus 
there are nine varieties of Chime as occurring in the 
several feet of a verse. — ^In addition to tliese there .u-e 
two varieties — viz., (10) tlie repetition of one half ol 
the verse and (11) the repetition of the entix’e ver-se. 

Then again, each foot of the verse being divided 
into two parts, there may be repetition of the fii’st part 
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of the first foot in the first part of the second foot and 
so forth, — and repetition of the second half of the first 
foot in the second half of the second foot and so forth ; 
— such partial repetition as occurring in different verses 
are not counted as such; — so that in this way there are 
twenty varieties. 

If each foot is divided into three parts, similar 
repetitions give rise to thirty varieties ; and when each 
foot is divided into four parts, there 'would be forty 
varieties. 

The latter end of the second half of the first 
foot chiming with the former half of the second 
foot, and so forth, would give rise to several 
varieties. For instance, (1) The latter half of the 
first chiming vnth the former half of the second 
foot, — (2) the former half of the first chiming with 
the latter half of, the second foot, and (3) the 

combination- of these two; — (4) (each of the feet 

being divided into three or more parts) the middle 
part of the first chiming with the first part of the 
second foot, — (5) the first part of the first foot 
chiming with the middle part of the second foot, 
(6) the third part of the first chiming with the 
middle part of the second foot, — (7) the middle 
part of the first chiming with the last part of 
the second foot, — (8) the combination of the last 
three. — Similarly there can he repetition of the first 
and other parts in the middle, and othei' paits of 

the same foot, — or again, the repetition may be 

witliout any fixed order, any part oE one foot being 
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repeated in any part of another; and so forth, 
there would be many varieties. 

All this however is a mere excrescence in the 
body of poetry ; and hence any detailed definition 
of these varieties has not been attempted ; 
examples also we are citing of only a few kinds. — 

(J) ‘ SanrMrihhm'arwmaya — 

Maradhya vidhushehharam 
Scmnarthha/rano ’ — may as — 

Taiastvam prt-hivtm jay a! 

‘Having worshipped the Moon-crested Grod, who 
lias obtained the jewel of pure women, may you 
win the earth, — you, who are free from deceit and in 
whose battle your enemy’s elephants have perished.’ 
{8) ‘ Vina'yameno nayata * <iuhhdd%na 
Vina yammonayatd sukhddind 
Mahdjano’diyatayatamdnasddaram 
Mahajanodi ycttamdnasddaram. 

‘The soul'bh’d, great and desti’uctive of the 
annoyers of the good, was estranged from the mind 
by the Death-god, who carries away people Arithont 
fault, devours life and .strips off all pleasure’ 

(8) ‘Saitvdrcmlhavato’ vashyam — 
abalcmi vitatdravam. 
Sarvdddranamdnciisi — 
da/odnaJ asamasthitah 
S aUvdrambh avatovashynm — 
avalanibitatdravavi 
Scvrvaddranamdnaisi 

davdndlasamasthtiah! 
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‘ The Iringj quick in action, devoted to Visnu, 
always acting rightly, anxious to reach the heart of 
the people, »and resembling the Submarine Fire, 
always brought his enemies to battle, who were 
weak and noisy, who had not been subdued and hence 
resembled trees still standing upright’ 

(4) AnarUamaJnmavyaptavishvdnb vedhd na 

veda yam. 

Yd cha mdteva bhajate pranate mdnave 

daydm 

(5) ‘ Yaddnatd yaddnato naydtyayam 

na ydtyayam 

Shivehitdm sh%ve hitdm smardmitdm 

smordmi tdm' 

(4) ‘ I meditate upon ParvaK, — ^whose immanent 
majesty even Brahma cannot fathom, and who, 
like a mother, bestows her grace upon devoted 
man.’ 

(5) ‘ I meditate upon Her who was sought after by 
Shiva, — ^by bowing to whom man, being auspiciously 
favoured by Her who is ever favomable to us, never 
goes beyond the bounds of propriety,’ 

(6) 'Sarasvati prasddam me sthitim 

chittasarasvaU 

S ara^vati huruksetra — huruhsetrasfM-asvati.' 

‘ O Sarasvala, who art in the body, like tlie 
river Sarasvati in Kuruksetra! Be propitiated 
and niake the ocean of my heart thy splendid 
abode 
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(7) ‘Sasdra sdham darpena kandarpma 

sasdrasd 

Shararmavdnd hibhrdnd ndvibhrdnd 

sJiarannavd.’ 

‘The excellent autumn, accompanied by the lotus 
Md fresh-looking carts, conducive to the ripening 
of the long grass, not devoid of the song of birds, 
slunk away along with the ai’i’ogant Love-god.’ 

(8) ‘Madhup ardj ipardj itamdnini — 
janammahsumanafy mrahhi shriyam 
Abhrta vdritavdrijaviplavam 
SphuiitatdmratatdmrmanaHjagat! 

‘The world acquii'ed resplendence, — bearing the 
sweet fragrance of the flower-like heai’ts of love- 
quarrelled women subjugated by the appearance of 
lines of black bees, discontinuing the destruction of 
tlie lotus and adorned with blossoming, tawny and 
wide-expanding mango-groves.’ 

In the above manner, we may deduce the 
examples of endless varieties of Chime. 

Text — {84).~-{W) When words that are different 
by reason of tlve difference %n their deno- 
tations coalesce {become identified) through 
the sameness of their p'onunciation, it 
a case of Coalescence or Pnn\ and through 
Letter and other factors, it n of eight 
kinds. 

Comm . — ^There is ihe theory that words having differ- 
ent meanings must be regaixied as dif&ienl, and also 
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that in poetry, accents do not count ; and in accordance 
with the former theory, even though two words may be 
the same in their verbal form, yet thej'; are regarded 
as different, — and in accoi’dance wit^ the latter, when 
these two words (even though differently accented, by 
icason of the difference in thdr meanings) come to be 
pronuonced in exactly the same manner, they are 
regarded as ‘coalescing’, t.e., as having their differences 
undiscernible ; — and when this happens, it is a case of 
Coalescence, Pun. 

This Pun IS of eight kinds, as based upon the eight 
different factors of (1) letters, (2) words, (3) gender, (4) 
dialect, (5) crude forms, (6) affixes, (7) terminations 
(declensional and con]ugational) and (8) Number. 

The following are the examples in this- same order: — 

(1) ‘Alankdrah shankdkaranalakapdlant parijno 

Vishirndngo bhrngt vasu cha vr§a eko 

hahuvaydh 

.A-vastheyam stlidnorapi hhavctti sarvdmaragwror- 

Vid^au vakre wurdhni sthitavati vaya/m ke 

puncuflra/rm. 

‘ For his ornament the feai’ful human skull ; for his 
attendant Bhrhgi of the broken limbs ; for his 
property, a single aged ball; — when such is the 
condition of even Shiva, the revered of all the gods, 
when the ctirved moon (untoward Fate) stands on his 
head, who are we (that we should not suffer from 
untoward Fate) ?’ 

[Here the Pun lies in 'mdhaiC, which is the locative 
singular form of the word ‘vidhu’, (moon) and ‘vidln' (Pate) , 
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SO that it IS a case ot the ‘coalesceoce’ of the single letters 
‘u’ and ‘i’.] 

(2) ‘ PrthuMrtasvarapa^cm bhusitamhshesapa- 

rijanandeva 

VilasatJcdrenugahancm samprati scmamdvayoh 

sadanavk 

• (See above) 

[Here -we have the coalescence (a) of the loords 'pt ihn- 
ksrtasvara' and ‘prthuk't-artasvam', (6) of ‘hhmiia-nt ’ 
and 'bhu-stta.J an'l (c) of ‘mlaaat-kareim' and 'viJalasatka- 
renu’J] 

(3) and (8) *Bhakhprahvamlohanap>ranayini 

nllotpalaspardlvm 

Dhydndlanibcmatdm samddhiniratair- . 

hWihitaprdptaye 

Ldvanyasya mahdnidhi rasikatdm 

laksmidrslmtanvaU 

Yusmdkankurutdm hhavartisliamanam 

mVre tamirvd hareh. 

‘ Slay (a) the eyes or (fi) the body of Visnu set at 
rest your -worldly troubles! — (a) the eyes looking 
tenderly upon devotees, and (a) the body looked upon 
by persons in humble devotion,— (a) the eyes and (6) 
the body both vying with the lotus, meditated 'upon by 
yogins for the attainment of their highest ends,— Ibe 
ocean of beauty, and producing charming sensations in 
the eyes of Laksmi.’ 

[Here we have (1) Ihe coalescence of the <ivo gendei' 
Neuter and Feminine, all the epithets being capable of being 
*> linfill 1 
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(2) Ha’e again we have alsp the coalescence of 
the two numbers [Dual and Singular, the forms of 
the various epithets being the same in both numba's ; 
the Neuter-Dual forms being the same as the 
Feminine-Singular]. 

(4) ‘ Mahade surasandhmamp. 

tamavasasd sangamdgamdharane 

Marahahusaranam tarn chittamoha- 
mavasaraurrie sahasd.' 

[This couplet, when taken as Sanskrit, means — ‘O 
Uma, who ordains happiness, please safeguard my 
- devotion to Vedic studies, which lead to union with the 
gods, and in proper time desti’oy the ever-growing 
delusion of my mind.’ — 

And when taken as Prakrit, its meaning is as 
follows — ‘ O Consort of Shiva 1 produce in me a regard* 
for virtue, and destroy my desire for birth and re-birtli, 
which has its source in Tamas \ — Thou art my sole 
refuge ; so please remove ibe delusion of my mind.’ — 

Thus in this case we have the coalescence of the two 
dialects^ 

(6) ‘ Ayam sarvdtiishdstrdni hrdi jfle§u cha 

•oaksyati 

8 dmarthyakrdamitrdndmtmtrdndncha nr- 

pdtmajah' 

. This son of tlie king shall {a) bear in Jm heart, 
and (6) discuss with the learned, all the sciences, and 
he shall be the (a) strength-pwer to his friends and (6) 
the strength-destroyer of his foes.] 

37 
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[Hei*e we have («) the coalescence o± the two crude roots 
‘vaJm’ to cari’y, and ‘vach’ to speak, in the single word 
'vak^oM’. which is the future singular form of both the 
roots • and (&) also ot the two crude nouns denoting 
‘ producer’ ItaroU, and ‘destroyer* Itrniaii in the single w-iul 
‘^mobrtkyakH.''\ 

(6) ‘Rajmiramanamauleh padapadmdvaloku- 
KsmasomayapardptapwvasampaUahasram 
Pramathaiiivahamadhye jatiiohit tvaiprasddd- 
Dahamnchitarnohih sydmanditd sd tathd ml.’’ 

‘Having obtained a thousandfold splendour on the 
occasion of looking at the lotus-feet of the Moon-crested 
God, and having acquired the right devotion Uirongh 
your grace, — may I among Shiva’s hosts, (a) become 
the joy-giva' and (6) attain the position of ifandi. 
their leader ’ ’ 

[Here we have the coalescence ol (a) the personal 
verbal affh ‘trch’ and (6) the nominal affiv ‘ tal the form 
in both cases being the same ‘nandita'.'] 

(7) Sarvasmvi hara sarvasya 
Ivam hhavaoIiGlihedatatparah 
Nayopakdrasdmmukhya- 
Mdydsi tamivartanam 

[This may be construed either (a) as addressed by a 
devotee to Shiva, or (6) as addressed by a thief to hif> 
son : — («) ‘0 Shiva I you are the all in all of the entire 
universe, — addicted to the destruction Of the world : .i‘' 
such you have a body wherefrom emanates all that i*- 
conducive to good and virtue’; (&) ‘0 Son, take 
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away all the property of all men; employ yourself in 
cutting tiie walls ; do away with the idea of returning 
good for good ; and extend jmur livelihood at the cost 
of others — 

[Here we have the coalescence (a) of the declensional 
termination, the vocative, and the comngational termination, 
Imperative, in the word ‘hara^;—{b) of the conjngational 
termination. Imperative and the declensional termination, the 
Genitive, understood m the word ‘ bhava' : also we have (c) 
the coalescence in the word ‘oj/os?’, of the possessive ending 
‘nini and the conjngational termination, the Present.] 

Text. — There is also the ninth Mnd {qf Pun), 
where ihe/re is no difference in the crude 
form or other factors. 

Comm. — ^The particle ‘also’, is to be construed 

with ‘navamalf, ‘ninth’ 

Example — 

‘Fo’ sakrtparagotrdndm paksachohhedaksana- 

hsamah 

Shatakotidatam bibhrad-vibhudhendrah sa 

rajate.' 

There being no defining factor in the shape of 
Context and the rest, this couplet is equally capable 
of affording both the meanings — (a) ‘The King of the 
Learned is resplendent, being capable of repeatedly 
destroying in a moment the prosperity of his enemy’s 
people, and bearing the mark of having given away 
hundreds of millions’; — (6) -The king of the gods, 
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Tndra, is resplendent, — capable oi cutting off in a 
moment, the wings of the great mountains, and bearing 
the character of striking mth the thunderbolt.’ 

[Here we have a coalesoence, where there is no difference 
111 the two cases, in anj’ one of the eight factors mentioned 
above.— This kind has been called the ' Abhaiiga-sltlesa'. 
‘Unbroken Pun’, on the ground that it does not necessitate 
the breajung up ol the woi-ds into its various factors —the 
necessity of which breaking up leads to tlie above-mentioned 
eight kinds of Piin being called 'Snhhnhgn-shlesa , 'Broken 
Pun.’] 


An obiection is raised in this connection : — “ A 
composition consists (a) of words tliat are pronouncible 
by divCTse ‘efforts’ on account of the divergence in their 
accents, ‘samahara’ and other qualifications, — and also 
(6) of words that are pronouncible by similar ‘efforts’, 
by reason of thei'e being no difference in the said 
qualifications; in sucli a composition, ‘coalescence’ 
serves the purpose of intimating the Simile and sncli 
other figures of speech; the ‘Coalescence’ or ‘Pun’ is of 
two kinds, ‘verbal’ (based upon the forms of words) ; 
and ‘ideal’ (based upon the meanings of words) ,* and 
since both these kinds of Pun have been included by 
others among ‘ Ideal Figures of Speech’, why should il 
be treated as a vei'bal figure of speech (as it is done in 
tire present context) ? ” 

The answer to the above is as follows : — 

In the present connection, when we divide detects or 
excellences or figures of speech into ‘verbal’ and ‘ideal’. 
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^uch division is based upon a consideration of 
concomitances, positive and negative. 

[That IS to say when a certain Aeiecl jDertaiiis to and is 
concomitant i^ith. only the verbal form of words and lakes 
no account of the meaning, it is classed as ‘verbal’ while if it 
IS found to be concomitant with, and pertaining to the 
meanings of words, and is not affected bv the verbal forms. 
Then it IS classed as ‘ideal*] 

For instance, Harshness (defect), Florridity 
(excellence) , Alliteration (figui e of speech) and the 
rest are classed as ‘verbal’, because thej'^ are dependenl 
entirety upon the presence or absence of the verbal 
forms of words; and Irrelevancy’ (defect), Boldne.ss 
(excellence) and Simile (figure of speech) and the rest 
are classed as ‘ideal’, because they are dependent 
entirety upon the presence or absence of the mean- 
ings of words. For example, in the following 
two passages — (a) ‘Svaj/aflcIia pallavaidmrabha- 
soatlcaraviraj itd — (b] prabfi d tasand hyevds vdpap h a- 
lalnldhehitaprcald' [‘Gauri — (!) adorned by hands 
red as the fresh leaf, and (2) fulfilling the desire.s 
of persons seeking for results hard to attain, — reaem- 
bles the morn, which is (1) adorneil by the shining 
sun red like the fresh leaf, and fulfills the desires of 
persons intent upon performing the rites ol the early 
dawn,’] — we have, in the first an instance of pun’. 

(Since it involves the Ireal’ing up of the expi-ession 
'hhdsxxxtharavirdjitd' into ‘blidsvai — I'ara — virdjKd' 
in one case, and into ‘blidsvoil’a — rari — rd/iid* in the 
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. Other] , and in the second an instance of the ‘unbrolseii 
pun’ [since the pun rests in the word ^asvdpa\ wliicli 
retains the same form in both eases and has not got to 
be broken up]. 

[The commentators have made a hopeless mnddlp of 
this iJassage, being landed into il by the wrong reading 
whereby the first passage is spoken of ns 'ahhdnqa' and 
the second as 'mhhanqa' •, while, as a matter of fact, 
the case is fust the reveree. The commentators say 
that 'osvapa involves a ‘ broken pun’ : but m both cases 
the word retaining the same form,— where is the 
hreahnq ’] 

Since botli these puns are baaed upon the 
verbal forma of the words, it is only right that they 
should be regarded as Verbal’. It is not possible for 
even the first half to be r^ai’ded as ‘ideal’; because 
that Pun alone can be regarded as ‘ideal’ where the pnn 
remains unaffected even when the words are changed; 
as is tiie case in the verse— SUJkenonmUmdydfj do- 
hemydiyadhogatim aho sasadrsM vrU%stnldho^l} 
khalasya cM [‘Eising mth little and falling tvith little,— 
the character of the wicked i.s exactly like that of tlie 
balance-beam’]— [where the Pun remains unaffected 
even when other synonyms are substituted for the 
words 'stohem^ *uiinatim' and 'adliogatm'!] 

iSlor would be right to regard die instance cited 
above {^smyaMlui paUmd &c.’) as only serving the 
purpose of indicating the Semblance of a Simile [as has 
been held by the objector], for in reality it is the 
Simile (the similitude between ‘Gauri’s hands’ and 
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But this cannot be right; for if it were so, then 
there would be no restanees of the complete 
Simile (where the expression of the common pro- 
perty is essential). 

As regai-ds Punhowevei; we have instances ot 
it, which ai'e entirely free fi-om all tinge of Simile 
and the other figures of speech; e.g^ in the followmg.— 
Dem teameta pdtdlamdshanaftcha mhmdhaiiam 
Toanohdmammariidbhmireko lohstrwjdtmahl 
[Wch, (a) as addressed to Visnu, means— ‘0 Visnu, 
you are the nether region, the bounds of space, 
and the land of the Immoi’tals,— thus centralising in 
yourself all the three r^ions and (i) as addressed 
to the King— ‘0 king, you alone are the thorough 
protector, the fulfilment of all desires; you are also 
the Incipient of the wind flowing from the royal 
chom'ies ; tlius though one, you are threefold’.] ;— 

If however we admit the presence of both the 
figm'es here, it will have to be regarded as a case of 
‘combination ’ oi figures. In I'eality however, on a lull 
review of all the circumstances, the passage in question 
(‘the face is blooming like the lotus ’) must be taken as 
an instance of Simile ; for if it were not so, thei’e could 
be no instance of the ‘Complete Simile’ at all. 

[As in' the ca.se of Simile, .so m the c,isb nl 
Contradiction alsoj Some people have held that 
m certain case^ Pun is indiearive of the ‘semblance 
of contradiction’ also c.y, in the passage 'ASwlf 
smulart nityam galalldvanj/abimhikd' (‘She i' 
dripping with loveline^.^ and is («) beviitifnl 
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aj the Moon reflected %n water {b) beaulil'iil 
without rfj'ops) the Pan contained in the -word 
' cthi)idn 8 Hndar%' serves to indicate the ‘semblance 
of contradiction ’ (as between ‘ witlioiit drops ’ iind 
‘ dnpping ’.) ' 

This however is not nghl; as here also die 
case is just the reva’se. it is the Contmdiction that 
seiwes to in^cate the ‘semblance of Pun’. And the 
- reason for this lies in the fact that there is in realit)’’ no 
such verbal Pun as has a dear double meaning (which 
IS the necessary element in all Puns); for the 
second meaning (‘beautiful mdiout dreps’) is merel}'- 
liinted at and is not sufficientiy complete or explicit 
[the epithet ‘ beautiful widiout drops ’ not being 
expressive enough to have any force). Xor is the 
mere Semblance of Pun a Figiu’e of speech, in die 
same manner as the Sevdjktnce qf Gontradiction 
(Apparent Contradiction) is. 

All this leads to the conclusion that in cases like 
those dted, it is the other figures of speech that are pre- 
dominant and serve to indicate the mere i>emh 1 ance ol 
Pun. For instance, in the following four jias&ages — 

(a) ‘SadvaimshamuMduiamiy — ‘ The p&ul-gem in 
the noble faimly [‘growing a nice bamboo’ J, — {Jj) 'Nal- 
palikavirvoa svalpashloko deva niahdn bhordn ^ — ‘O 
Kmg, 3^011 are great, and are not qf little fame, like an 
inferior poet, whose poems aie insignificant,* — (c?) 
‘ Aniirdgavaii wndhi/d divn^ai>talpnr'ti,^orrih nhu 
daivagalishchitrd taihdpi no t^arndgcunah •' — ‘The 

evening (gh- 1 ) is red in the atmosphere (full ol love), .md 
.ss 
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the Day (her lover) goes before it (is present before her), 
and yet such is the curious way of Destiny that tlie 
two never meet;’ — {d) ^Adaya chdimmachalani krivd- 
hlnam gmam viacmadratih, yashchitramaGhyuia- 
sharo lahayamabhdh^cnnnmnasto.8r)^a^\ ‘Having taken 
up the bow immomble {m tlie ahape (jf the Himalaya 
mountain), putting to it a string loorn out {in the 
shape of the Lord qf Serpents), and having an an-ow 
which never mooed (in tlie shape of Visnu), the Being . 
with deranged o'ision {the Three-eyed Gnod, Shiva), 
shattered his tai’get in a strange manner; — salutation 
to Him !’ ; — the Pigm'e that is predominant is, not 
‘Pun’, but respectively, (a) Partial Metaphor, (b) Dis- 
similitude based upou Pim, (e) Modal Metajilior and 
(c^) Conti’adiction. 


Then again, the objector calls tlie Figure in 
question ‘Verbal Pun’, and yet he includes it 
among ‘Ideal Figures;’ — ^ivhat sort of principle is 
this ? 

Further, a Figure of Speech is only a form oi 
imagery or fancy, — and this imagery can belong to 
onlj’’ that (word or idea) which forms the final goal 
ol tlie poet’s imagination ; and it . is only thi^ 
(Worel or Idea) that forms the substratum of the 
Figure of Speecli. [So that it cannot be light to 
say that all Pun is Ideal, as the objectoi has Jieldj- 
— It might be argued that — ^“The words (iir a Inch lliu 
Pun rests) ahvays look up to (depend upon) their 
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meaningfi [so that in the long run, they must Tie 
regai'clecl as idectV] ” — ^But the same thing happens in 
the case oi Alliteration and other Figures (which even 
the obiector regards as verbal) ; so that why are not, 
diese also called ‘ verbal ’ ? As a matter of fact, 
even though Alliteration and the other verbal figures 
are dependent upon the meanings of words, and also 
upon all those factors that serve to suggest a Passion or 
Sentiment and tlie rest, — yet they are i-egarded as 
‘Figures of Speech’; [and according to the objector, 
these shoud have to be regarded as IdeaT\ . — Further, 
the Excellences and Defects of words also ai’e to be 
regarded only as bearing upon their meanings [so that 
according to the objector these should all be r^arded 
as ideal, bearing upon the meaning only] . Further, 
even those Excellences, Defects and Figures that are 
regarded (by both parties) as belonging to the 'meaning 
or Idea are dependent upon the verbal form of the 
words; so that, on the same principle, tliese latter 
should be held to belong to the verbal forms only. — 
Lastly in such passages as ^vidhau vakre nwrdhni &c.’ 
(See above), where tlie Pun rests in smgle letters, 
though the two words ai-e entirely distinct (e.g,, ‘ vidhv' 
and ‘ vidhu') , yet on the mere ground of the word 
{‘vidhau’ in both cases) being such as is pronuneible 
by the same ‘effort’, it may be possible to speak of these 
as instances of ‘Ideal’ Pun. 

AU these points have to be left to your intelligent 
considei’ation. 
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Text {86) — V. Whei'e the liters assume the 
form of such objects as the sword amd the 
lilce, it is the Figure Pictorial. 

Comm. — ^In cases where the letters an^auged in, 
particular waya appear in the fom of (a) the sword, 
(6) or the drum, (c) or the lotus and so forth, we 
have Pictorial Poetry {i.e. Poetiy with the Pictorial 
Figures). 

As tliis sort of poetry is extremely difficult, we are ‘ 
citing only a few examples — (a) The sword 

'‘Mararishxt.krardmVihom/ukhairasarm'amhasa 
Sdrdrabdhastav d nityan taddrtih aranaksamJS 

V 

‘May the pruineval Uma, — eloquautly enlo^sed 
by Shiva, Indra and Rama, — always removing 
their troubles, tlie centre of majesty, free from all 
anxiety, esteemed the best of women, — oidain our 
prosperity.’ 

[The words of this verse lend themselves to bang 
aiTanged in the form of the sword; for which see 
Text.] 

(i) The Dmm 

^ ScvraldhahuldramhhfUaraldlibaldravd 

VaraldbahuldmandakaraldbahuldmaidJ 

‘Clean, resounding with the humming of the 
active black bees, abounding in swans, with the 
ro 3 'al officers fully alive to their duties, bright even 
during the darker fortnight — [may tiie Autuma ever 
prosper !]’ 
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[This verse lends itself to being aia-anged in the 
form of tlie Dt'Um, for which see Texti\ 

(c) The Lotus. 

C 

Bhavitatma shvbhd vade devdhhd vata, te saihd ’ 

‘O e.ssence of genius* j^our court shines i-es- 
plendent with sentiments, undeteivecl, with undimmed 
lustre, in which tiie true nature of the soul has been 
recognized, ever expert in debates and equal to the 
gods.’ 

[This verse can be aiTanged in the foiTO of the 
Lotus', for whidi see 

(d) The All-round Square. 

‘ Basdsararasdsdrasdyataksahsntdyasd 

Sdtdvdtatavdtdsd f'aksatastvastvataJcsara' 

‘O essence of the E^rtli! whose eyes ai’e as large 
as the lotus, who lias destroyed all illusion, and who 
IS vastly generous ’ when you protect her, may tlie 
Earth, destroy the wicked and I’eraain free from 
harm ' ’ 

[This verse can be aivanged in the form of the 
Square] for which see Tea:t.'\ 

There are several possible vaiietie.s of this 
form of poetry ; but they only serve to display the 
(perverted) ingenuity of tlie poet, and do not attain 
to the dignity of real Poetry , it is for this reasion 
tiiat we are not describing them here in detail. 
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Te^'t VI . — When it appears as ^ owe md the 
same meamng ts expressed by words m 
diverse forms, — it is Semblmce <f Repe-^ 
tition. 

Comm. — When, on the face of it, (there is by 
chance) an appearance of one and the same meaning, 
in words of diverse forms, — ^with or witliout meaning, — 
it is ‘Semblance of Eepetition’. 

This — 

Text — (a) Subsists in a word ; — 

Comm. — ^That is, it subsists merely in a word, 
either (1) broken or (2) unbroken. Example (a) 
Semblance <f Repetition in ‘broken words’ — 

^Arivadhadehaslmrirah sahnsdrathisvtaiw aga- 

pdddtab 

JBhdti sabldnatydgah sihiratdydmavanitcdcd,ila- 

hah' 

‘The King, the ornament of the Eai’tb, is glorious, 
through his meekness, being the leader of archa’s 
longing for the destruction of enemies, whose infantry 
and cavalry are kepf compact by charioteers, and who 
is quite a mountain in his firmness’. 

[Here we have ‘ Semblance of Repetition ’ in (1) ‘ (Mia — 
shai^ra', (2) ' sarathi — sUfa’ and (.3) ' dana-tj/Sga , and 
each of these cases involves the breaking np of the words 
(1) ‘ vadhadeha (2) ‘ Sahasci ’ and (3) ‘ ’^oda ’ res- 
pectively.] 
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(6) Example of ‘Semblance of Repetition’ in 
vtibroken words — 

‘ Ohakdsatyohgandrdmdh havMikdTiandahetavah 

Tasya o'djnodi suraanaso mbvdhak pdrshvavcvrti- 
nah' 

‘Resplendent are the King’s attendants, — ^wlio are 
happj^ at home, who are the source of pleasime to 
him thi'ough theh arts, weU-disposed and learned' 

[flei'e "n'e hare the ‘ Semblance of Repetition ’ the 
irordfe — (1) "oiiffana — t'aiiia . (2) ' knvtnka-ananda . and 
(o) ’ siniian'io — vibudhah in neither of which there is a 
breaking np of any word.] 

Text. — Arid also in, both Word and Meaning. 

Oomni. — Example — 

‘ Taw.ivapurajaghanyosau karihvftjararudhira- 
raltoTcharancdiharadd 

Tejodhdmamahahprthuniojaasdmiadro hm'irjis- 
ntih ’ 

‘This Hon, though slim, is yet mighty, — having 
his sharp nails reddened with the blood of mighty 
dephants, the receptacle of glory, the leader of the 
glorious and the brave, and ever victorious' 

[Here we have the ‘Semblance of Repetition’ in — (1) 
Hauxi-vapu\ (2) %ari-kufijcura\ (3) ^rvdhira-rakta’ , 
(4) 'tejo-dhama-mahaJd and (5) -^ixtdi'o-harir-jisnidd'] 
And among these some of the words — ‘ tanv ’, 
'hiujara', ‘raXta\ \lhdmo', 'ha.ri and — arc 

such as cannot be altered wthout spoiling the effect 
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of the Figure of Speech; and to this extent the Figure 
subsists in words, and is \}erhaV ; — while othera — 
‘vapu^\ ^ha/iri\ ‘rvdhvra' and ‘ind/rOf — are such as 
can be replaced by their synonyms without spoiling 
the effect, and to this extent, the Figure subsists in the 
meoming, and is ‘ ideal' And tlius the Fgure belongs 
to both, Word and Meaning ^ 



CJhapter X. 

THE IDEAL FIGUEES OF SPEECH. 

Coipm&nim'y — The author now describes the 
Ideal Figures of Spe,ech — 

L Upama Simile. 

Text — 1. Wimi there is similarity of pro<perties, 
while there is difference {between the objects 
themselves), it is Simile. 

'Gomm . — What the text is referring to is the 
similarity of the propei-ties belonging to the two 
objects of comparison (the object compared, and the 
object compared to), — and not those belonging to the 
cause and the effect, and such other correlatives ; so 
that it is a case of Simile when tlie said objects of 
comparison are related to some common property. 

‘ While there is difference — this has been 
added with a view to distinguish the Figure, An- 
anvaya, ‘Comparison Absolute’. 

Text — \Simile u, of two Jcinds^ — (a) Cwnplete 
and (6) Elliptical. 

Comm.— It is a case of Complete Simile when 
all the factors are mentioned — (1) the object compared 

to, (2) the object comptu-ed to, (3) the common 

39 
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property, and (4) terms signifying similitude ; and it 
is one of Elliptical Simile, when either one or two or 
three of these factors are omitted. 

Text. — The fortum' of these is (a) chrectly ex- 
2 Ji'essed and (&) implied ; and it aj^pears (l) 
in sentence, (S) in a compound and (5) m a ' 
nominal affix. 

Comm . — ‘ Fomner ’ t.e., the Complete Simile 

Such words as ‘ yaihd ‘iva ’ and the like (mean- 
ing ‘ like,’ * as ‘ just as ’ and so forth.) 

As a malter of fact, that object is recognised as 
the ‘object compared to’, in connection with which 
such terms (expressive of similitude) as ‘ yaihd ‘ wa ’ 
and so forth are used ; and in this sense these terms 
serve to qualify the ‘ object compared to ;’ but the force 
of these words is such that, like the genitive case- 
ending, they directly expi'ess relationship; so that in 
a passage where these terms are present, it is a case of 
Directly Expressed Simile. — So also in cases where 
the affix ‘vati’ is used in the sense of ‘iva\ and 
otlier terms expressive of similitude in accordance with 
Panini 5.1.116 (which prescribes the use of ‘vati’ 
in the sense of similarity.) 

On the ‘other hand, it is a case of impUed 
Simile, where tlie similitude is implied by the 
presence of such terms as ‘talya’, ‘equal’ and the 
like ; this equality as expressed by the term 
‘equal’ and the like being compreliended by the 
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due recognition of similarit}’^ {a) in tlie ‘object 
compared*. — where tlie expre'^sion used is in the 
form ‘tlie face i.s equal to tlmt [i. e. the lotus),’ (&) 
in the ‘object compared to’, where the expres- 
.«ion is in the form ‘that (lotus) is equal to this 
(face)’, and (c) in both, where the expression is in 
the form ‘this (face) and that (lotus) are equal. ’ 
So it is also in eases where the affix ‘vah^ is 
used in .'iccordance with Panini o.l.llo (which 

prescribes the use of the affix in the sense of 

similarity of action.) 

We have the (hrectly e.y^re(tsed Simile 

occurring in a compound, in cases where the 

compound is formed with the term ‘iva’, in accordance 
with the Vdrtil'a under Panini 2.1.4 and 2.4.71 

‘There is nxtiia compounding with the term %va, 

Avhere the case-termination of the preceding member i§ 
not dropped and where the preceding member takes 
the accent of its crude form.’ 

Examples are cited in order. 

(1) [The Dwectly Bayprased Simile, in a 
.sentence.] — 

Svapnejji samarem tvdm 
VijayO'Shrtrna mvMchali. 

Prabhdvaprcdjhamavi kdntam 
Svddhvmpaiil'd yathd. ' 

‘Victory in battle leaves you not, even in '-a 
dream, just as, a woman to whom her husband 
is devoted leaves him not^ who bestows deep 
affection upon her.’^ 
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(2) [The Implied Simile, in a Sentence.] — 
^Ohakitalmrinalol alochandydh 

Krvdhi tarundrunatdrahdrihdnU. 
Sa/rasijamidarndna'ticha tasydh 
Samamiti chetasi sammadam vidhatte. 

‘He goes into raptui-es when he finds tliat 
her face and the lotus are equal, — she with eyes 
Kke those of the frightened fawn, and face flushed with 
indignation and shining like a brilliant red necklace ? 

(3) [The Directly Expressed Smile, in a 
compound.] — 

‘Atydyitaimiyamakdribhiruddhatdnam 
Divyath prabhd bhirdnapdyamayairupdyaih 
Shaurvrbhujairiva chatwrbhiradali sadd yo 
LaTcsmivildsabhaiKtnairbhuvanani babhdra'. 

‘ The king Avho held this world in sway through 
the four expedients, ]ust as Visnu does by his four arms, 
— ^the expedients and the arms both being dtydyata! 
(the Expedients efficient, and the arms long), subju- 
gators of the wicked, glorious, resplendent and infallible, 
the abode of the sportings of the Goddess of Wealth 


[Here the simile hes m 'hhujairiva', which is a 'miycC 
compound does not drop the case-termination of the first 
term]. 


(4) [The Implied Simile, in a compound].— 

‘ Avitaihcmianorathapathaprathanesu 

pragrtnagci/rirnagitashrih 
Suratarusadrshalji sa bhavdn abhilasamyah 

h^Ushvara iia kasyd 
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‘O king, who is tliere l)y whom you are not souglil 
after ? — Yon who, having your gieat excellence sung 
lying in the opening of the way for desires that never 
remain unfulfilled, are similar to tlie Celestial Tree ’ 

(5) and (fi) [The Directly Expressed and the 
Implied Simile, in nominal affixes] — 

^Gdmbhiryaga/rimd ta&ya satyangangdhhujah- 

gaval 

Durdlokah sa scmare niddghdmbr(,rc(/i'aiovat' 
‘The profundity of his depth is like that of the 
Ganga’s Lover (Ocean) ; and in battle he is liard to 
look at, like the summer Sun.’ 

[In the first sentence, the similitude is viprowl directly 
by the affix 'vati' m 'hhujangnvnt', which is used in the 
sense of ‘iva\ hkn the term 'Oliii/tinffai’nf' being equivalent 
to ‘bhujaiiffaBya iva , — and m the second half it is iii>i>hcd 
only ii}dii'ectly,\)Y same affix in 'rritnaval\ which is 
equivalent to 'ralnena iulijain', so that the affix ‘rati’ in this 
case can only signify aumlanty of action and tliroiigh this is 
implied the similitude betw'een the rnfiln’s artnu/.^ 

[An objection is raised — “ Fanciful Poetiy has 
been defined in Ch. I as that which, endowed with 
Excellences and Figures of Speech, is devoid ol 
suggestion and Figurative Poetry is Fanciful Poetry ; 
so that in poetiy where tliere is a Figure of Speech, 
there should be no suggestion at all ; as a matter of 
fact however, such is not found to be the c.i^e : lor 
instance] Even in the first example cited, until we 
recognise the suggested meaning, that * the constant 
attendance of Yictoiy upon the king', is as, supremely 
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charmiug as tlie attachment of the wife to the devoted 
lover — ^there is no fancy, in the verse : and a Figure 
of Speech is nothing more than a ‘fancj’^’ [so that every 
one of these examples should be regarded as instances, 
not of T'anciful Poetry’, but of either Suggestive Poetry 
or Poetry of Subordinate Suggestion].’ 

The answer, to this is that, though this is so. yet 
the exiamples are regarded as either ‘Suggestive Poetr^f’ 
or “Poetry of Subordinate Suggestion’, because in these 
cases the recognition of el^ance follows, not from the 
perception of the tinge of Suggestion that may be 
present but purely from the perception of the fanciful 
character of the expressed meaning itself. 

Then, as regards the presence of siiggestion of 
Charm and other factors, or of Figures of Speech 
other than the one a particular verse is quoted to 
exemplify, — ^this will always be found in aU cases. 
Hence when examples of particular Figm*es are cited, 
all these (concomitant issues) are entirely ignored. 

In fact if were' to cite examples enth-ely 
devoid of any suggestion (of charm and other 
factors), they would be exh'emely distasteful. 

For these reasons, it would not be right to 
lu'ge that in citing the above examples there is 
an incousistencj’’ with what has been said before 
(regarding Figurative or Fanciful Poetiy being devoid 
of suggestion). 


[The 19 kinds of the Elliptical Simile are next 
d,escvibecl]. > . . 
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Text — The property being omitted, this {form 
of Ellipticcd Smile) tcoukl be like the fore- 
going {Complete Smile ) ; but in that case 
the Directly Expressed Smile woidd not 
occur in a nominal affix. 

Comm. — ‘Property' — i.e. the common property. 
‘In a 'nominal affix', — i.e. in such affixes as ‘halpa' 
‘ vd ' and so forth ; in connection with which we 
could have the Implied Simile only. 

(1) Example [of the Elliptical Simile, omitting the 
common property, and directly expressed, in a sentence^ 
DhoAiyasyd'nanyasdmdnyasaujanyotkarsashdlmctli 
Karamyam vachashchetah satyantasydmrtamyathd. 

‘He being generous and possessed of uncommon 
gentlemanly qualities, his words, true and like nectar 
as they are, should be acted up to’ 

[Here the commou property, of /pv/ff/'suul 

word's, has been omitted]. 

(2) [Example of the Elliptical Simile omitling 
the common property, implied.] 

‘ Akrstaharabdlo' sau sampardye panbhraman 

Pratycerilvisenayd drstah krldntenu samah 
pi'abhuli.' 

‘ EiOamnig in battle mtli the drawn sworil, lie wa." 
looked upon by the enemies, as equal to the Death-Clod.' 

[Jleie the common properly, ciurfii/. has been oiiiitleil 
and as i( is the bamenesis ol mtmn that i-, ineatil. I lie 
iiuiuliitdo n, ‘implied.’] 
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C3)-(4)-(5) [Example of llie Elliptical Simile, 
omitting tke common property, (a) directly expressed, 
in a compound, (6) implied, in a compound and 
(c) implied, in a nominal affix.] 

^ Kardbala tvdchdrastasya vdgamrtopamd 
Vtsakalpam mano vetsi yadx fvoasi tat sahhe ’ 

‘ You will live if you know that (a) his bdiaviour 
is like that of the sword, (6) his speech is almost 
like nectar, and (c) his mind is like poison ’ 

[{«) ' Karalala-iva’ is a ‘nitya’ compound, where the 
case-termination of the first member is not elided, and the 
common property of murderousness is omitted , — (i) 
‘ ainftopama ’ omits the common property of sweetness, and 
the similitude is implted, the term ‘ upamu ’ directly express- 
ing merely resemblance in general, — (c) ‘visakalpam’ 
ends in the nominal affix ‘ halpa, ’ which denotes approxi- 
mate resemblance in general, and hence the Simile is 
an implied one, and the common property of harmful- 
ness has been omitted.] 

T&ict. — (ff) {7) On the omission of the 'object 
companred to^ the Simile occurs in a sentence 
' and in a compownd. 

Comm. — (6) [Example of Elliptical Simhe, omit- 
ting the object compared to, occurring in a sentence] 

‘ S aalakaranaparavisdmasirtviCMranam 

na sarasaka/vvassa 

Dlsai aim od nisammai sarisum 

asamsavieltenii’ 
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‘For affording pleasure to the highest senses, 
nothing is either known or seen to be equal to 
channing poetiy, even in its smallest pai’t.’ 

[The object to which Poetry is compai'ed is not mention- 
ed, and the similitude is implied by the sentence.] 

(7) In this same verse if we read ‘ Jcawasamam 
for ^kavDassa, ’ and ‘nunam’ for ‘ sansam,’ we have 
an example of the same kind of Simile occmxing 
in a compound. 

Text.- — On the omission of ' va' and such other 
terms {expressing similittide), tt occurs {8) 
%n a compmbnd, (5) m the ’affix ‘ kyach ’ 
as denoting the objective, {10) vn the same 
affix as denoting locatiofti, {ll) in the affix 
‘ kyan, ’ {IS) in the affix ‘namvT used with 
a substant^ve used accusatively, and {IS) 
in the same affix used with a substantive 
used nominatively. ' , 

Comm. — ^The term ‘ »a ’ is expressive of similitude ; 
and on the omission of this term ‘ va ’ and of others 
similarly expressive of similitude, — ^there are six 
kinds of Simile, as occurring — (8) in a compound, 
(9) in the affix ‘kyach’ as used in the sense 
of the accusative, (10) in the affix ‘kyach' as 
used in the sense of the location , (11) in the 
affix ‘ hyoAi ' as used in the sense of the nomi- 
native, (12) in die affix ‘namxd' with a substantive 

40 
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used accusatively, and (13) in the affix ‘ namul ’ witli 
a substantive used nominatively. 

Example of (8). 

‘Tatd^ hximvdandthenci Jcdmimgandapandimd. 

Netrdnandena chandrhia mdhendri digalan- 
krtd. 

‘ The eastern quarter was thereupon adorned by 
the Moon, a joy to the eyes, pale like the cheeks 
of love-stricken woman. ’ 

’ Another example of the same. — 

‘ Asttab/iufagabMsandsipatro ruharuhikahita- 
dh/iUachurnacfkdrah . 

Pulakilnt<murutkapolakdntih praUbliata'oihra- 
mcidarshmieymitdstt. 

‘ This king, his sword-blade terrible like die 
black snake, and his movements inspired by 
enei^, became thrilled, whereupon the freshness 
of his cheeks became manifested.’ 

( 9 ) — ( 10 ) — ( 11 ) — ‘ Pauram sutlyaUjana^n scmcir 
ruTiiaresd- 

' Vanta^prArlyafi vzchttracharitrachufiGhuh. 

Ndriyate samarasimm krpdnctpdi^d- 

Vdlokya tasya, charitdni aopafnasend. 

I 

‘ He treats the citizens as his cliildren ; famous 
for his wonderful deeds, he beliaves in battlefield 
as if it were his harem; and the army of his enemies, 
seeing, him* sword in hand, perfoiming exti’uordinaiT 
teats in battle, come to behave like women ’» 
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[(a) In ' HVtlijfttT,' we have the ‘ hi/ach' affix in .the 
-i-ccnsative sense . (6) in * antalijuirii/nti.’ we liave the 
same affix used in the locative sense, and (c) in ‘ narlynfc,' 
vre have the affix ‘ ^i/aii ' in the nominative sense ] 

(12) — (13) — ‘ Mrdhe mddghdgharmavnshvdar- 

$ham pashyanti tarn pm'e 

Sa pnnah pdrtfMm'Sichdram safichwatyavcw^ 

patxh' 

‘In battle his enemies look upon Mm as they 
would upon the summer-sum; and the king him- 
self moves about as if he were Arjuna.’ 

[In the first sentence the Utainul ' affix has the force 
ot the Accusative and in the second that of the 
Nominative.] 

Text . — (14) — (15) — On the ormssion qfboih iJiese, 
%t occurs tn the ‘ &Dip ’ affix and vn a 
compound. 

Comm . — *Of these two' — i. e. of the common 
property and the - term expressive of similitude. 
(14) Example (of the Elliptical Simile, omitting 
both, occurring in the affix %vip ') — 

‘Savitd vidhavati mdhw'opi savitaratt 
tathd dinanti ydminyah 
Ydmi'fiayanU dindni cha suhhaduhhha — 
vaslnkrte inanasi' 

‘ Wlien the mind is under the influence of pleasui’e, 
the sun becomes the moon and the nights become 
days ; when, on the other hand, it is under tlie 
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influence ot pain, the moon becomea the sun and 
days become nights 

[Here the Simile lies in the 'Kvtp' affix in the words 
‘ iridhavat . 'mvitaraW, 'dmanti' and ‘yammayanh’.^ 

(15) [Of the same, in a compound] — 

‘Paripanthimanordjyashatairapi durdhramah 

So/mpa/rdyapravrttdsau rdjate rdjakufijardh’ 

-‘The Chief of Kings shines resplendent in battle, 
being unapproachable, as he is, by even the dreaming 
desires of his enemies’. 

[Here the said Simile hes in the compound “rajakun- 
larah’} 

. Text — {16) — {17) — On the omission of the common 
property amd the object compared to, it ts 
found %n a compound and in a sentence. 

Comm. — {16) 'TSmiunrpxnto mmdhisi kan{a- 

akalidin hemvcmdin 

Mdlaihusvmasarichoham hhxxma/ra hhcmanto 

na pavihisi^. 

‘ O black bee ! thou shalt perish, wandering among 
Ketaki-bowers ; but however much thou mayst wander, 
thou shalt never find anything like the Malati-flower 

[The Simile lies in the compound * malai-kuswnma 

sarichcham!)- 

(17) If we read 'Kusumena samam' (in place 
of ‘ Kusurrmta-sarichcliham ’), the same verse becomes 
an example of the same kind of compound as occurring 
in - a sentence. 
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Text {18) — On the omission of the te/rm expres- 
sive of svrmlitvde and the object eompared. 
It oGcurs vn, the affix ^Kyaeh’. 

Gormn . — ‘ Ase ’ means “ mrdse, ’ ‘ on the omission. ’ 

(18) — [Example] — 

^ArdtivikramdlohavikasvaraviJochanah 

-Krpdnodagradordandah sa sahasi'dyudhiycdi’ 

‘ Having liis eyes wide opened by the sight o± 
his enemy’s prowess, and arms tenible through his 
swordj he disports himself like the thousand- 
armed king KartavTrya.’ 

[Here the king’s own selt is the object compared; 
the Simile, occurring in the affix ‘kyach’ in the word 
'Sahasrayudhiyah,^ means ‘disports himself like the 
thousand-armed king’.] 

Text {19) — On the omission <f the three, it 
oeowrs in a conypound. 

Gormn. — 'Three' — the term expressing similitude, 
the common property and the object compared to. 

Example . — 

'Tcmmimani hrtdvalokand laUtavildsamtirria- 
vigrahd. 

S marasharavisardchitdntard mrganayand 

harate mvnermandfy.' 

‘Just peeping into youthfulness, surrendering her 
body to graceful dalliance, and having her heart 
pierced - by a flight of Cupid’s arrows, the fawn- 
eyed one captivates the heart of even the ascetic,’ 
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This verse forms an apposite example only 
when the compound ‘mrganayand’ is expounded 
in accordance with the Vdrtika on Panini 2.2.24- 
(as mrffanayane %va nayane yasyah), involving 
the elision [(1) of the former ’naymie\ which is the 
‘object compared to’, and (2) of the term Hva' 
expressive of similitude; in addition to these tliere 
is the omission (3) also of the common property 
of ‘fickleness.’] 

The term dyahshulikci^, ‘one who behaves like 
a spear’, has been taken by some people to be an 
example of that kind of Simile which omits the 
three factors of (1) the object compared — the cruel 
person, (2) the common property — cruelty and 
(3) the term expressive of similitude — ‘va’ and the 
rest. But this is not right; as what the term 
means is ^ayahshulena anvichchhaibi! ‘who be- 
haves like the spear,’ and what is done liere is 
that ‘cruel behavioiu’’ is spoken of as the ‘spear’, 
and this involves the figure of Atiskayohti, 
Hyperbole, — and not that of Simile with three 
factors omttted. 

These nineteen kinds of Elliptical Simile, along 
with the six kinds of the Complete Simile, make 
up the twenty-five varieties of Simile. 

As regards other varieties of. Simile that have 
been described by others, we find — (r() the 
Mdlopmnd, String-simil^ where a single object 
is compared to several, witli its two varieties — 
one in which the same common property of 
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withermg appears throughout the ‘stiing’ — as in 
the vei’se. — ^X/ike royal splendour, through injustice and 
CQiTuption, — like prowess through poverty, — ^like the 
lotus through fiustj — she has withered through sorrow 
— and the othei’ in which diverse common properties are 
involved, — e. g., in the va’se — ^‘Like light, she is a joy 
to the eyes ; like wine, she is maddening; and like sove- 
reignty, she attracts to hei-self all the world —and (d) 
the Rashanopanid, the ‘Girdle-simile’, where the object 
compared in the preceding becomes th^ object 
compa/red to in the succeeding Simil^ ivith its two 
varieties, as before; with the same or diverse common 
properties ; e.g., (A) “When the king brings together 
hosts of supplicants like waves on his hand which is 
full of Avater used in his continuous gifts of gold, liis 
heart is like his ivords, like his heai’t his actions, and his 
fame pure like his actions’ ; — and (B) ‘Of the King, tlie 
body is sweet like his heart, his court powerful as liis body, 
and his victory irrepressible by enemies, like his court.’ 

Bat we have not described these, because in tiie 
first place there are thousands of such possible vaiieties, 
and secondly they <ire not such as cannot be 
included under the varieties already described 
above. 


n — Ananvaya — Compaiison Absolute 

Text —When one and the scMiie thing appeart. 
%n a single sentence as both the ‘object 
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compcbred^ and the 'object compared to\ 
«.<! ‘Comparison Ahsolvid. 

Comm. — ‘Comparison Absolute’ means that there is 
no other thing to 'which the thing described could bear 
comparison. 

Example — 

‘It is not only that possessed of exquisite loveliness, 
that -woman shines as that woman herself ; in fact, her 
graces also, which are the abode of the Cupid’s 
blandishments, are like her own gi’aces ’ 


III — Upameyopama — Reciprocal Oompo/rison. 

Tesd — When there is alternation of these two, 
It is Remprocal Comparison. 

Comm. — ^“Of these two’ tie. of the object compared 
and the object compai’ed to; — there is ‘alternation', 
interchange, in two sepai'ate sentences, — this means that 
thei-e is no third thing with which either of them 
could bear comparison, we have ‘ Upameyopama-^ 
%.e. a figure, where thei-e is ‘ Upama ’ — (compaiison, 
of the object compared to) with the ‘Upameya* 
(object compared) itself. 

Example— 

‘His heart is like Laksmi,— Laksmi is like is 
heart; his splendour is like his body, and his body 
is like his splendour ; his fortitude is like the earth, 
and the earth is like his foititude.’ 
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TV — Utpreksd — ^Poetic Fancy 

Text — Poetic Fancy consists %n the imagining 
of the thing described as {identical) with 
a siwila/r thing. 

Comm. — ‘Similar thing’ — i.e that to which it is 
meant to he compared. 

Example — 

‘O beautiful one! I think that the beauty of 
the lotus attaches itself to your feet, on being 
happy at the idea that her born enemy the Moon, 
who brooks not her blossoming during the night, 
has had the pride of his beauty quickly suppressed 
by the splendour of the face of this lotus-eyed girl.’ 

[Here the object compared is the beauts' of the girl’s 
teet, and this has been imagined to be the beauty of 
the lotus fallen on per feet, which, in reality, is the object 
to which the former is meant to be compared ] 

In the following verse — 

‘lAmpatlva tamohgdm varsatlvdftjanannabhah 

Asatpurusaseveva drstirviphalatdngatd 

‘Darkness besmears the limbs as it were; the 
sky is, as it were, showering soot; and vision has 
become as useless as the serving of a wicked 
master’; — what is done is tiiat the pervading (of 
darkness) has been imagined to be hesmearinga 

[And the spreadxq of tktrkness has been imagined 
to be the showering of soot , so that this is an instance 
of Poetical Fancy and not Simile, as some people have 

41 
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taken it to be, having been misled to this view by the 
presence of the particle ‘lufl’] 

V — Sasandeha — Doubtful. 

Text. — The statement of a doubt consMutes the 
Doubtful, — the distinction being asserted or 
not asserted. 

Comm. — ^For example, we- have the ‘difference 
stated,’ in the following verse — 

‘Is this the sun? — ^But the sun is carried by 
seven horses. Is he the Fire ? — Surely, Fhe never 
flames on all sides. Is he the Death-god ? — ^But the 
Death-god has the buffalo for his conveyance. Thus 
O king, on seeing you in battle, do your enemies 
entertain various doubts.’ 

Inasmuch as the definition speaks of the 
difference being stated, it follows that we have this 
Figure, not only when the certainty is left concealed 
(implied), but also when tlie cogitation leads on to 
certainty. e.g . — 

‘Is tliis the moon'i’ — ^But where is the dark stigma ’’ 
Is this the lotus ? — But where is the water gone to 
O Fawn-eyed one ! that what was seen was the 
face was ascei'tained later on through the presence 
of sweet and elegant speech.’ 

But tliis vaiiety of the Doubtful has been omitted 
by ■ Biudrate, on the ground that in this case the 
certainly is not mei’ely suggested, as it is in tliat 
variety where the certainty is left concealed [and 
whence it loses its effectiveness.] 
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The following is an example of the ease where 
the difference is not stated — ‘In the creating of 
this woman, was the position of the a’eator occupied 
by the Moon, the source of effulgence’ or was it 
the Love-god himself abounding in the erotic passion ? 
Or was it the season of spring? — ^How else could 
the Ancient sage, whose sensibihty had been deadened 
by Vedic study and whose interest had been 
withdrawn from all objects, be able to create 
such a heart-ravishing bodj' ’ ’ 


VI — Rupaha — Metaphor. 

Te:ct. — Wh&i'e there %s non-difference heUveen 
the ’ object compcw'ed to ‘ and the ‘ object 
compared, ’ it is Metaplwf. 

Comm. — Vrhat is meant by ‘ non-diffeience ’ is 
that idea of non-difference which is based upon 
extreme hkeuess between two objects, whose difference 
is not entirely concealed. 

Text.—il) In cases where what is imposed is 
directly expressed, it is Metaphoi' Universal. 

Comm. — In cases whffl.’e, as the objects imposed 
upon, so the objects imposed also, are dueetlj'- 
mentioned by woi’ds, it is that Metaphor which is 
called ‘ Universal ’, — ^in the sense that the whole 
[samasta) qf what is imposed (vastu) is its 
expressed objective (vtsaya). 
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No significance attaches to the plural number, 
in the term ‘aropttdh\ 

Example [of Metaphor Universal.] — 

‘ This Nun the Night, white with the painting 
of the ash of light, wearing the bones of the 
Stan'S, and delighting in vanishing from view, is 
wandering from continent to continent, carrying 
in the howl df the lunar disc the ma^c unguent, 
under the garb of the dark stigma.’ 

[Here we have the -said Metaphor in the expres- 
sions * jyotsna-hhaema * where there is ‘ non-difiference 
between bgM and ash, (2) ‘ tarakasthi where there is 
‘ non-diffierence ’ between stars und bones, (5) in ‘ rsfnka- 
paliki \ where there is * non-differenoe ’ between the 
Night and the Nun, and (4) in ‘ chandraniudi’tkapsla, 
where there is ‘ non-difference ’ between the lunar disc 
and the botvlJ] 

In connection with this verse, there is no justi- 
fication for the suspicion that it is a case of the 
‘dubious commixture’ [of Simile and Metaphor, on 
the ground that the compound expressions concerned 
are also capable of being construed as actually 
expressing similitude^ and hence involving so many 
similes ] ; becaase in favour of its being regarded 
as ‘ Metaphor ’ there is the special reason that the 
jproperty of ‘ delighting in vanishing from view ’ 
is one that (while actually belonging to the 
sentient Nnns) is imposed (upon the insentient 
Night). 
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Text — (2) In a case wh&re what ts imposed is 
directly expressed as well as indirectly 
implied, it is the Partial Metaphor 

Gomm. — Where some ot the imposed lactors 
are directly expressed by words, while some are 
cognised only through the force ot the meanings oi 
the words, — ^it is ‘ partial ekadeshavivarfi — so 
called, because of its functioning directly {pivarta- 
na) in one part (ekadesha) 

Example — 

‘ Jassa rananta-urae kare kunantassa man- 

dalagyala — asn 

Rasasammuhi vi sahasd parammuhi hci 

— riusend 

‘ When, in the harem of the battle-field, he takes 
in his arms the sword-blade (his beloved wife), 
the opposing army (her rival), even though passionate, 
turns away from him. ’ 

Here the character of ‘ harem ’ as imposed upon the 
‘ battlefield ’ is directly expressed by the words, 
while the fact of the ‘ sword-blade being the 
‘ beloved wife as also that ot the ‘ opposite 
army’ being her ‘nval’, is comprehended only 
through the force ot the meaning ot the words 
employed : and thus the Metaplior, being paiticularlv 
explicit in only a part ot it, is called ‘jiartial." 

Text. — This IS complex, with all its roniti- 
tuents- 
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Conm. — ^The two kinds o± Metophor jnst 

described are equipped with all constituents. 

[i. e in these Avhat is imposed is not only the object 
compared to. bv itself alone, but along with all its 
accessories ] 

Text. — (5) That which is devoid of constitumts 
is the Pwe Metaphor 

[When the object alone by itself is imposed.] 

- Gomm. — Example — ^ While Ustening to songs, 
she keeps her Umbs unmoved, like the doe; asks 

her friend the news about her lover, even though 

she has already heard it; she lies down uithin, 

without sleep; from all this I gather that tlie 

Love-god has begun to water the fresh sprout of 
affection in her heart’. 

[Here, all that is jmposed upon the attectiou is the 
character of the Sprout , and nothing is said regarding 
any detailed poperties of the latter.] 

Text. — The 'String ’ is hhe the foregoing. 

Gomm. — -dust as in the ‘String Simile’ so in 
the ‘String Metaphor’ also, the character of several 
objects is imposed upon a single object. 

Example. — ‘ That beloved one is the sti'eain 
of beauty, the joyous effusion Of youthful exuber- 
ance, the touch-stone of resplendence, the abode 
of loving confidenoet,, the tutore.>aS of' clever con- 
versation, the direct evidence ol (he illimitable 
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efficiency of the Creator, the .UTOw^ ot the Love- 
god and the crest-jewel of lovely women 

• Text (.95) — {4) Where m- a ’inerni'^ qf the 
desirerl impaction, there ts riitpo‘'iUoit 
qf stomethhig ehe. it the Contequei}- 
tud JlTetophor : — where the exqjres^iv 
word ?« either ' coaleoce/it’ (tn P/rii) oi 
‘ dhtwet . ' 

Comm. — Eoxnnple 

‘Vidronrndno<iahamsa vmrilamaldsahkocha- 

dTiptadyvte 

Durgdindrgonamhdohito’iamit’irihdravoidn'd- 

narct 

Satyopr'itindhdnadal'sa vijayaprdgbhdvn- 

hlwna prahho 

Sdrnrajycnn mrnvira vot^arashatenn roirln- 

chomvchchrnhkriyah 

‘O thou, who art like the «!wan in the mind 
(f the learned [which i^ hke the Manasa-lakeJ : 
like the ‘^un in the shrivelling qf the pi'ospeidty 
of your enemies [which i^s like the blossoming 
of the lotus]: like Shiva in not '>eektng the 
shelter qf forti [which is like the longing 
tor Diuga] ; like Fire in accepting battle [which 
is like the consuming of fuel] : like Daksa in 
attachment to truth [which is like di'spleasuro 
with Satl] : likeBhlma in the exuberance qf victwy 
[which is like being the elder brother of Aijuna] ; — 
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bravest ot the brave ! ‘Mayst thou continue to 
away your empire for a hundred years of 
Brahma? 

Here (1) the character of the ‘ swan ’ ‘is 
imposed upon the ‘king’, only as a means of 
imposing (through Pun) upon the 'mind’ the 
character of the ‘Manasa lake’; — (2) the character 
of the ‘Sun’ is imposed upon the ‘king’, only 
as a means of imposing (through Pun) the 
character of ‘the blossoming of lotuses’ upon ‘the 
shrivelling of the enemy’s prosperity ’; — (3) the 
character of ‘ Shiva ’ is imposed upon the ‘ king ’, 
only as a means of imposing (tlirough Pun) the 
character of ‘longing for Durga’ upon ‘the not 
s^king of the shelter of forts ’ ; — (4) the character 
of ‘fire’ is imposed upon the ‘king’, only as a 
means of imposing (through Pun) the character 
of ‘ consuming fuel ’ upon ‘the accepting of battle’ ; — 
(6) the charactei’ of ‘Daksa’ is imposed upon the 
‘king’ only as a means of imposing (through 
Pun) of the character or ‘displeasure with Safi’ 
upon the ‘ attachment to truth ’ ; — (6) the charactei’ 
of ‘ Bhima ’ is imposal upon the ‘ king ’ as a 
means of imposing (through Pun) the character 
of ‘ being the elder brothei’ of Arjuna ’ upon the 
‘ exuberance ot victory ’. 

Though (by reason of the Puns being such as 
do not admit of the repladng of the words used 
by their synonyms) this would be an instance of 
a verbal figure of speech, as has been ali’eady 
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explained above, and as is going to be explained 
also later on, — ^yet it has been mentioned here, in 
accordance with usage (established by earlier writers 
on the subject), on the basis whereof some people 
have called this an instance of the Partial Metaphor. 

The following is an example of the Consequen- 
tial Metaphor where the expressive words are 
distinct (and not -coalescing in a Pun) — 

‘O kingl Ever glorious is thy arm, bringing 
about, as it does the widow-hood of the wives 
of the heroic enemies ; — ^the ann, which is the 
post for the tying of the elephant of victory, the 
embankment against the ocean of adversity, the 
Rising Mount of the sun of the sword, the 
sporting fellow of the Goddess of Fortune, and the 
Mandara mountain in the process of the churning 
of the nectar-ocean of Battla ’ 

Here the imposition of the charactei' of the 
‘post’ upon the arm is rendered possible by the 
imposition of the character of the ‘ elephant ’ upon 
‘ Victory ’, both of these' being mentioned by 
means of separate words; similarly also with the 
other impositions in the verse. 

[The following is an example of the Punning Conse- 
quential Metaphor] 

' AlauTeikamahdloikaprahcishitajagattrayah 
Stuyate dma sadvanisliamuHaratnannci kairhhavdn. 

‘ O King ! brightening the three worlds with your 
superhuman resplendence, and being a pearl in the 
4a 
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bamboo oi a noble race, by whom are you not 
eulogised ? ’ 

[Here the imposition of the character of ‘pearl upon 
the king is made possible by the imposition of the character 
of the ‘bamboo’ upon the ‘noble race,’ both of these latter 
being expressed by the punning word ^ sadvainslifi 

[The following is an example of the non-punning 
Consequential- Metaphor] — 

‘ Ever glorious are you, the primeval Tortoise-shaped 
God! the root of the creeper of the fourteen regions ! 
wiiose existence, infinite (in time) and unsupported, 
is never bereft of extraordinary phenomenon.’ 

[Here the imposition of tJie character of the ‘ root ’ upon 
the God 18 rendered possible by the imposition of the 
chai-acter of ‘creeper’ upon the ‘fonrteen regions,’ both of 
thfse latter being expressed by distinct words 3 

[n both these eases we have the Consequential 
Metaphor, not in the form of a ‘ string’ 

niere is .‘Girdle-Metaphor’ also, in such verses 
as — ‘The Love-god captivates the hearts of amorous 
men, by means (1) of the hand-like leaves of creepers, 
(2) of the lotus-like hands and moon-like faces of 
women, and (3) of the lotus-like faces of the lotuspond. 

This however has not been described here as 
there is not much cJiarm in it. 

V n — Apahnuti — Concealment . 

Text, — When the object to he described is iwyatif'- 
ed and another is affirmed^ it iS Conceahnent. 
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Comm . — Where the ‘ob-|ect compared’ is ‘negatived’ 
— declared to be unreal, — and the ‘obiect compared 
to’ is ‘affirmed’ — declared to be real, it is the 
rngiu-e of Concealment. 

Example — 

‘OParvati' Tliia that you see is not the fully 
developed stigma hi the disc of the moon shining 
ivith full lustre, I think it is his beloved, Night, 
fatigued by dalliance, sleeping soundly on his cheat, 
rendered cool by the drops of nectar.’ 

Or again — 

‘Ofiiend! Just see the ill-will borne b}'^ the 
Love-god towards lovers ah’eady emaciated by separa- 
tion from their beloved Under the pretext of black 
bees hovering over the mango-trees in the garden, 
he has applied poison to each one of his aiTOws.’ 

Here the idea meant to be conveyed is that 
what are seen are not mango-ti’ees ivith black bees 
hoveling about them, but so many arrows dipped 
m poison ’ 

Yet another example — 

‘Verily, the Love-god, scorched by Shiva, has 
fallen upon the plump thighs of the Fawn-eyed 
onG, — which are like the tank of the nectar of 
loveliness; as from the hole of her naval there is 
proceeding a line of smok^ in the form of the line 
of hair, which is the first sign of the extinguisliing 
of the fire-embers of his body.’ 

The idea conveyed, hei-e is that ‘ what we see is 
not the line of hair, but the line of smoke,’ 
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Thus may other ways of expressing this Figure 
be deduced. 


iVIII — Slesa — Paronomasia 

Text,- — When m a single sentence, there are 
several meq,n%ngs, it is Povronomasia. 

Comm. — Where a set of words, expressive of 
one meaning, is found to have several meanings, it 
is Pai’onomasia. 

Example — 

‘Udayamayate dihmalinyannirdlcuruteta/rdm 

Nayati nidhana/rn nidrdmudrdm pt'avartayatt 
hriydh. 

RacliayaXitm'dm svairdchdra^rava/rtanahaa'- 
tanam 

Vata vata lasattejahpufljo vihhdtt vihhdkarah' 

‘ (a) The sun [ (6) the king named Vibhakara], 
(a) the receptacle of effulgent light [ (6) posses- 
sing’ exuberant energy], — who attains (a) the Rising 
Mount [(6) prosperity], sets aside (a) ths darkness 
of the quarters [ (5) the poverty-striken appearance 
of the people], destroys (a) sleepiness [(&) depres- 
sion], sets going (a) business-operations [(6) the 
performance of religious rites], puts a stop to all 
(a) free love-making [ (&) unrestrained activity], — is 
shining.’ 

As there is nothing in the shape of Context, 
and the rest to restrict tire denotation of the 
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words used, both, the Sun as well as the King, are 
equally capable of being accepted as the object 
described. 


EX — Somdsokti — Modal Metaphor. 

Text. — Wheve the other object if implied by 
means of paronomatic differentiating ad- 
juncts, it is Modal Metaphor. 

Comm. — ^When a sentence descriptive ot the 
object meant to be described serves to imply some- 
thing else not meant to be described, through the 
force of adjectives used punningly — and not 
through any force of the object itself, — it is 
Modal Metaphor, ‘Samdsoktt’, — so called because it 
consists in a ‘statement* (nkh) of two meanings, 
*01 brief’ (samdsma.) 

Example — 

‘Lahtund tujjha hdhvpphamsam 

f/*e sa ko bi ulldso. 

Ja-a-lachchhi tuha birahe 

Na hujjald duhbald nam sd.' 

‘Jaydlahsmi {the Gloi'y of V%ctory) who leli 
a peculiar exhilaration on attaining the touch of 
your arms, is no longer bright, on being .separated 
from you; in fact she is emaciated.' 

Here the term ‘jayalaksmV is so used (witli 
such adjectives) that it expresses, not only the 
Idng’s lady-love [but also the glory of victorv' in 
battle]. 
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X — Nidarshctnd — ^Tllnsti’ation 

Text. — Where <m impossible relation of things 
constitutes the similitude, it is Illustration. 

Comm . — It is called ‘nidarshana' , because it serves 
llie purpose of nidarshana, illustrating 

Example — 

‘Where (on one side) is the dynasty originating from 
the Sun, and where (on the other) is my limited 
intelligence : through sheer foolishness am I desirous of 
crossing the ocean by means of a raft.’ 

Here the (impossible) statement made leads on to 
the Simile that — ‘a description of the Solar Dynasty 
by my intelligence would be just like the crossing of 
the ocean by a raft.’ 

Another example — 

‘When (on one side) the Sun is n'sing with his 
rays shooting upwai’ds, and (on the other) tlie Moon is 
setting, this mountain aojuires the splendour of an 
elephant with two bells hanging on its two sides.’ 

The actual acquiring of the splendour of one thing 
(the elephant) by the other (the mountain) being an 
impossibility, the statement only leads on to the Simile 
that the one appeal's similar to tlie other. 

This Figure appears in the form of a ‘Stnng’ also j 
—e.g. 

‘O Lord ! the man that makes an attempt to 
describe your good qualities, (a) desires to cross the 
ocean u'itli his arm.s, (6) wishes to catch the moon 
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with his hands, and * (c) to jump ovei- the Meru 
mountain.’ 

• Text. — There ts another hind of Illustration, 
where the action itself indicates the {causal) 

relation between itself and its cause. 

» 

Oomm. — ^^Vhere the connection between the action 
itself and its cause is indicated by the action itself, — 
it is another kind of Illustration 

Example — 

“When a low thing attains a high position, it ^vill 
natm’ally fall,” — so, saying as it were, the stone-dust, on 
the hill-top falls down when shaken by the mild wind.’ 

Ha-e it is the action oi falling (of the stone-dust) 
which points to the connection between the action of 
falling and its cause, in the shape of the low person 
attaining to high positions 

XI — Aprastv^aprashamsd — ^Indnect Descriptiou 

Text. — Where the description of am. irrelevant 
thing points to the object meant to he 
described, it Indirect Description 

Corrmi. — When the desaiption ot sometliing not 
connected with the context sawes to point to, imply, 
that which is meant to be described, — ^it is Indi- 
rect Description. 

Text — It IS of five hinds — Where what 
meant to be described is — («) the efi'ect. 
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or (6) a cause, or (c) Universal, or (c?) 
Particular, — what is actually spoken, of 
is their converse {correlative); and (e) when 
lohat is meant to he described is orie 
thing, and what is spoken of is something 
else of the same class. 

Qomm. — 'Their converse' — ^.e {a) cause and 

the rest. Examples in order — 

(а) ‘“O beautiful one, don’t those who go out 
meet again? Don’t be anxious for me; you are 
exti’emely weak ”, — while, with tears, I was saying 
this, she, mlh hex- eyes fixed through modesty and 
absorbing the ovei’flowing tears, smiled and by that 
smile she indicated her joy at her approaching death.’ 

Asked for an explanation of the effect, in the 
shape of the postponement of his projected journey, 
the speaker has desciibed hei’e the came [in the 
shape of the beloved’s perceptible determination to 
die on separation.] 

(б) “ O king, the Princess is not teaching me to 
talk ; and the Queens also are sitting silent O Kubja, 
feed me. Why are not the Princes and Mnisters 
taking their food even at this time?” — Thus does 
the parret in the empty tun-ets of your enemy’s 
houses, spealr, when it is let out of the cage by 
the passers-by, and sees the figure of its master on 
the pictures.’ 

What is meant to be described here is the fad 
that ‘ as soon as your enemies come to know of your 
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projected march against them, they fled away from 
thfflr houses’ ; and this fact is the camse of the effect 
that is descxibed in the versa 

(c) ‘ What wonder is it to hear from his mouth 
that a certain hlock-head thought the water-drops 
upon the lotus-leaf to be so many pearls ? — Hear 
something more than this — when that same person 
proceeded to pick up the di-ops, they disappeared 
under the light pressure of his finger-tips, and since 
then the fool, intensely aggiieved at the thought 
of his pearls having flown a way, goes without 
sleep day after day.’ 

What was meant to be described was the Uni- 
versal or general feet that ‘ foolish people have 
even misplaced longings and affections ,’ — while what 
is actually described is a particular instance of it. 

(c2) ‘When a man wipes away the tears from 
the eyes of his friend’s wives, by avenging him- 
sdf on his enemy, then alone does he deserve to 
be honoured, then alone is he to be regarded as 
a man, as a statesman, an abode of majesty ; and 
then alone is his life worth something 

What was meant to be expressed was aparticular 
statement (addressed to Nardkdsura's (friend) that — 
‘ Then alone will you be deserving of piuise, 
when, by killing Krsna (who has killed Harakasura), 
you will have alleged the anguish of Ifaraka’s 
wives ’ ; while what is actually expressed is a 
general statement (without reference to -any particular 
case). 

43 
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(e) Of that case, where while what is meant 
to be described is one thing, what is actually 
described is something else, of the same class, — thei’e aji® 
three varieties, according as the indication of one thing 
by another of the same class is done (1) by a Pun, 
or (2) by Modal Metaphor, or (3) by mere similarity. 

Examples in order — 

(1) ‘ One may deviate from the standard of 
manhood, he may lower himself by begging, he may 
even demean himself, — ^he may do all this if there- 
by he save the world ; — this was the way sliown 
by the Noble Person/ 

[ Wliat IS meant to be described here is a certain 
nobU benefactor of men, while what is described is an- 
other ruible benfactor in the person of Vifnn ; and this 
latter is made to point to the former by means of 
each paronomatic expressions as are applicable to both 
cases. ] 

(2) ‘O Moon, when the sun rises you become 
deprived of your lustre ; what is proper for you 
then 'is to avenge yourself, and not to fall lypon 
his feet [ borrow bis light-rays ]. If this has bemi 
done by you when you had become impoverished, 
then are you not ashamed ? — or, that you even 
now show yourself in the sky may be due to yom' 
nervelessnk^ [ coolness of yoiff light 

C What IS meant to be described here is the behavior 
of a certain impoiiens/ied person, and this is indicated by the 
description of another impoverished person in the shape of 
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the Moon , and this is done throngh Modal Metaphor based 
upon the Pnn involved in the words ' psdagi'ahaf^ ' and 
’ jadadhamats ’] 

(3) ‘What has the wretched Ocean done with 
the water that he has recaved jErom the mouths of 
rivers? He has rendaed it bradrish or poured it into 
the Submarine Fir^ or thrown it into the innermost 
recesses of the Nether World.’ 

[What is meant to be described is a spendthrift, and this 
IS indicated by the description of the spendthrift Ocean ; and 
this is done through mere similarity between the two 
persons.] 

In some cases of this last kind of Indirect 
Description, what is implied is not necessarily imposed 
(or fastened) upon what is directly expressed. As 
in the following verse. — 

‘There are many people who, with the help of 
boats, are able to cross the ocean which has covered 
with water the face of the EJarth and also the 
innermost recesses of the Nether World; if, however, 
somehow or other, the ocean were by chance to be- 
come emptied, who would be able to even look at 
the holes and cavities in it?’ 

[Here the implied meaning is that ‘ for the people it 
IS best that the king, if wicked, shonld remain prosperous : ' 
but the directly expressed description of the ocean itself 
being quite apt, it is not necessary tor the former to be 
imposed upon this latter ] 
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In other cases the said imposition is essential; 
as for - instance, in the following verse. — 

‘ Who are you Sir ?’ — ‘ Khow me to be the fate- 
stricken Shahkotaha tree.’ — ^‘You talk as if you were 
disgusted with lifa’ — ^“You have guessed rightly.’ — 
‘But why so?’ — ‘I am going to explain; This 
banyan tree that lies to the left of the road, is 
attended by all pedestrians, while to me^ though 
I am standing on the road, does not belong even 
shade enough for rendering hdp to others.’ 

[What is implied here is the condition of a lowborn 
person whose gifts have been, refused by a qualified reci- 
pient ; and the imposition of this upon the expressed des- 
cription of the tree is essentiaf, since the ideas described 
can never belong to any such entity aa the tree ] 

In still other cases, there is only partial im- 
position; for instance, in the following verse — 
‘That curious process whereby tiae tongue was 
reversed ; the fickleness of ears ; vission incapacitated 
hy intoxication to descriminate between himself and 
others ; — ^what is the need for saying more ? — All 
this you have forgotten, O brother black bee ! 
and you still stick to this elephant, with an 
empty trunk [hand] ; — ^whence this peculiar attach- 
ment? 

[Here what is implied is the rdation between 
an unappreciating master and a devoted servant; 
and this is imposed upon the case described, of 
the elephant and the black bee] — ^The imposition 
here is only partial ; as ‘tlie reversal of the tongue’ 
g.nd * emptiness of tlie trunk’ are not such 
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circumstances as would justify tlie abandoning of 
the elephant by the bee; it is only the ‘fiddeness of the 
ears’ that would justify it; while the presence of the 
%toxicating’ rut would render the elephant all the 
more attractive to the bee. — 

[A.nd the imposition in this case is done through the 
Puns involved in ‘reversal of the tongue", * fickleness of the 
ear’ and ‘emptiness of the hand’]. 


Xn — Atishayohti — ^Hyperbole 

Text. {100 — 101) — It is to he known as the 
Hyperbole — (a) when the object to be 

described is indicated as swallowed by the 
other', — (6) when five object to he described 
is represeried as another', — (c) when 
there is an assumption introduced by some 
term meaning 'if' and (d) when there is 
reversal of the normal order qf sequence 
between a cause and its effect. 

Comm. — (a) When the * object compared’ Is re- 
cognised as swallowed within the ‘ object compared 
to’, — ^it is one kind of Hyperbole. Example — 

‘A lotus is found in a place unthout water ; — tu o 
blue lotuses are found in a lotus; — all these tiuee 
are found on a golden creeper; — and that creeper 
is tender and lovely ; — what a seiie.s of portentous 
phenomenal’ 
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The fchc& (and the eyes and the body) are 
represented as ‘swallowed by^ (identified with) the loVus 
(the blue lotuses and the golden creeper). 

(6) It is the second kind of Hyperbole, when that 
same object (to be described) is represented ‘as another,’ 
as something different. Example. — 

‘Her tenderness is something quite difiEerent; quite 
different too the biightness of her complexion; this 
young girl is not the creation of the ordinary Creator,’ 

[Here the idea expressed is that the ‘tenderness’ and other 
things are quite different, from the ordinary^ tenderness and 
the rest.] 

(c) It is the third kind of Hyperbole, when there is 
‘assumption’, — t.e., of an impossible idea through the 
use of ‘some term meaning ’ — i.e., of the term 

or ‘cASt’. 

Example — 

‘ If the body of the Moon at night were to be spot- 
less, then alone could her face suffer the insult of being 
equalled.’ 

(c2) It is the fourth kind of Hyperbole, when, for 
the purpose of indicating the powerful efficacy of the 
cause, the effect is described as appearing before its 
time. 

Example — 

‘ Malatis’ heart was occupied by the arrow of the 
Love-god ; and it was only after that that you, O loved 
of women, coming within the range of her ’sdsion 
(occupied it).’ 
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[The idea here expressed is that ‘so powerful was 
the effect produced by her seeing you that she fell in 
iQve before she actually saw you.’] 


yiTT . — Prativmtupama — Topical Comparison. 

Tesc^. — Typical Gompanson is that where a 
single common property stands twice, in 
two sentences. 

Gomm . — When the common property is men- 
tioned, both in the sentence speaking of the 
‘object compared’ and that speaking of the ‘object 
compared to — but in separate words, — since the 
repetition of the same words has been described 
as a defect,— is called. Typical Comparison, ‘ Prati- 
vcw&ipama'', so called because the position of tiie 
‘ object compared to ’ {upamana) is occupied by what 
is expi-essed by a sentence {vastu) 

Example— 

‘Having .once occupied the position of the Queen, 
how can she revert to tire position of an attendant ? 
Verily, a jewel marked with the figme of a god does 
not deserve to be worn.’* 

[The common property, ’impropriety,’ is mentioned 
in both halves of the verse, bnt in diflEerent words ] 

In the following vei’se we have the ‘Stringed 
lypical Comparison’ — 
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‘ What is the wonder, If fire burns etc.’ 

(See above). 

Similarly may other forms be illusti’ated. 


XIV . — Drstdnta — ^Exemplification. 

Text. — Exemplification U the rejfkctional represent- 
ation of all these. 

Gomia. — ^The 'Drstdnta! is so called because therein 
is perceived {^drsia^) the ‘definite recognition’ 
( ‘ anjta' ) of ‘ all these ’ — i. e., of the Common Property 
(the compared and the object compared to). 

Example. — 

‘As, soon as you are seen, her heart, inflamed 
with love, becomes calmed ; it is only in the light 
of the moon that the flower of the Lily-plant 
blooms.’ 

Here we have Exemplification per similarity. 

[ (a) The king, (6) the girl, (c) the heart (d) the infla- 
mation of love and (e) the becoming calmed, being reflected 
respectively in (a) the moon, {b) the lily plant (c) the 
flower, id) the withering caused by the sun’s rays, and 
(e) the blooming]. 

Exemplification per dissimilarity we find in tlie 
following. — 

‘ When you, who delight in valorous deeds in 
battle, extended your hand towards the sword, your 
enemies became shattered; it is only in the absence 
of tlie wind that dusts lie undisturbed.’ 
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XV — Dipaka — ^Bluininator. 

Text (lOS). — (a) When the (common) pt'opertp 
^ helonging to several objects — that to he des- 
cribed, as well as those riot to he described, 
— occurs once, — and (6) when a single svbs- 
tantioe occurs %n connection with several 
verbs, — it is idle MlvmnnMor. 

Comm, — (a) ‘When a ‘ common properl^’^ — ^in the 
shape of an action and so forth, — ^belonging to ‘ several 
objects, that to be described, as well as those not to be 
described — i.e., the object compcet'ed and the objects 
compared to, — is mentioned only once, it is Illumi- 
nator, * Dipaha ’ j so-caUed because die term express- 
ing the property, though occurring only once, ‘ illumines ’ 
the entire sentence. 

Example ; — 

‘ The wealth of misers, the head-jewel of serpents, 
the mdn of lions, and the breasts of girls belonging to 
noble families, — ^how can these be touched until they 
are dead ? ’ 

(6) It is Uluminator also when a single substan- 
tive occurs in connection with several verbs. — 

Example : — 

‘ The newly-wedded wife, when brought to the bed, 
perspires, shrinks, turns, moves awaj^ closes her eyes, 
casts side-long glances, rejoices within hei’self, and longs 
to bestow a kiss ? 

Text. — It is the Stringed Uluminator where what 
precedes imparts excellence to'.what follows. 


44 
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Comm. — what follows is helped by what pre- 
cedes — then we have the Stringed lUuminator. 
Example. — 

‘ Sahgrdmdnganamdgaiena ’ etc. ’ (See above.) 


XVI' — Tulyayogltd. — ^E)qual Pairing. 

Text. — The single mention, <f a "property as 
belonging to a number (^things (f the same 
hind constitutes Equal Pairing. 

.Gomm. — Things of the same Tdnd ’ — (a) all 
being such as are meant to he described, {i.e. 
objects compared) or (6) aU being such as are not 
meant to be described {i.e., objects compared to). 
Examples in order. — 

(а) ‘ Pdndu k^dmam vadammi etc., etc.^ (see 
above.) 

[Here the property, being indicative ctf the disease, is 
common to several things, every one of which is meant 
to be described]. 

(б) ‘In the presence of your eyes, lovely and 
elegant, what is the line of white, red and blue lotuses ? 
— ^And the Nectar, the Moon and the Lotus have been 
subdued, at a single stroke, by your face ’. 

[Here the properties are described as belonging to 
two sets of things. Both of those to which tlie eyes and 
the face are compared 
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XVn — Vyatireha — ^Dissimilitude. 

2^30 !^. — The dissimilitvde, of iJie other, to the 
i ‘object ampared to\ comtitutee the figure 

of the same name. 

Comm.— ‘ Of the other ’ — i.e., of the object 
compared. 

‘ Dissimilitude’ — Superiority. 

[Exampl ^ — 

‘The Mood, though reduced again and again, 
really rises also again and again ; but youth 
O beautiful one, once gone, never returns; so cease 
and be propitiated.’ 

Here the ‘superiority,’ belonging to ‘youth’ 
(which is the object compared), lies in its ephemoral 
ohcvracter (in which point it is superior to the 
Moon, the object compared to). So that the 
assertion of some people that “this verse depicts 
the ‘superiority” of the objedi compovred to (the 
Moon) over the c^ject compared (youth) ”, is not 
right 

Text. — It is of twenty-four kinds : — (2) When 
tha ground {(f dissimilitude) is mentioned ; 
{2-4) the three cases where the said 
ground is not mentioned ; — each of these 
{four) has the similitude either expressed 
by word or express^ by meaning, or 
implied’, — and each of these {twelve) 
again occurs in a paronomatic word also. 
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Comm. — Tha ground of dissinditude — i.e., the 
ground of the superiority of the object compared, and 
the ground of the inferiority of the object compared 
to; — when both these are mentioned [it is orte 
kind of Dissimilitude] ; — where one or the other of 
these, or both, are not mentioned [we have the 
three other kinds of Dissimilitude] ; — we have 
those four kinds, when the comparison is expressed 
by words ; another four kinds, when each of the 
said four has the comparison expressed by 
TTieaTiiTig ; — and yet another four kinds when each 
of them has the comparison only implied ; — ^thus 
there are twelve varieties (of this figure). —Each 
of these occurs also in paronomatic expressions 
(expressions with double meanings), — and thus we 
get the twenty-four varieties of Dissimilitude. 

Dxomvple/s %n orcfer — (l-i) ‘To this person, 
possessed of great dignity, pride did not com^— as it 
does to other inferior persons, — when he suppressed 
his enemies with the help of his sword only.’ 

The person described being ‘possessed of great 
dignity’, and the other persons being ‘inferior’, are 
the grounds of Dissimilitude; — and when either 
one of these is not mentioned, and when both of 
them are not mentioned, we have the other three 
varieties. — In this case, as the sentence contains 
the word ‘ioa\ the comparison is ‘directly expressed 
by words 

(5) ‘This person, possessed of great dignity, 
did not become proud, — anyatuchchhaja/navat, like 
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other inferior persons, — when he suppressed his 
enemies with the help of his sword only.’ 

Here the comparison is ‘ expressed by the meaning’, 
as’ it is expressed by the affix ‘vati\ which denotes 
similarity. 

(6) ‘This beautiful-eyed woman subdues the 
spotted moon with her spotless face, which has 
subjugated the loveh'ness of the lotus’. 

In the absence of any such term as ‘iva\ ‘tult/a’ 
and the like (which could express it), the comparison 
here is only ‘implied’. 

(7) Jitendriyataya sarrtyagvidydvrddhanisevi- 

nah 

Aiigddhagunasydsya nabjavad bhangurd gundh. 

‘ This man, possessed of unfathomable excellences 
and devoted to persons of sound learning, having, 
subjugated his senses, — lus gunas (qualities) are 
not ephemeral like the gunas (tlu^ads) of the 
lotus. ’ 

Here the affix ‘ vati ’ is synonymous with ‘ iva ’ 
and' the term ' guna’ contains a Fun. 

(8) ‘ AhhandcmanAalah shrtmdn pashyaisa 

pj'tkivlpatih 

Na nishdharavajjdtu kaldvaikaJyamdgataK 

‘Lo, this blessed Lord of the Earth, %vith an 
urihrqken stretch of empire, has never been deprived 
of his spUndofUr, as the full Moon is of its digits. ’ 

Here the affix ‘vati' is used in the sense of 
‘ iva ’, and there is a Pun upon the terra ‘ hold. ’ 
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Just as we have the ‘Stringed Typical Comparison’, 
so it ,is possible to have the ‘Stringed Dissimilitude’ 
also ; of whicli .also we may deduce the number o± 
varieties (as in the case of simple Dissimilitude). Of 
these we are exemplifying only a few. 

^Sa/ramawm 'oisamadrs\i\ harivanna vihho 

vidhuta/oitatavr^cJi 
Ravivanna chMiduhsahaharatapitahhuh 

kaddchidasi \ 

‘ You, O Lord, are never vi&amadrsti, partial, — ^as 
Hara is viaamadrstii possessed of three eyes; you 
are never vidhutceoitatavrsa, one who has shaken 
off the all — important Dhanna, — ^as Hari is vidhuta- 
mtcdcmrsa, one who has destroyed the huge demon 
Vrsasura; you are never atiduh^ahahii/ratdpitcd>hulh, 
one who has oppressed the world with veory unbearable 
taxes, — ^as the Sun is cttiduhsahakaratdpiiaT^l}, one 
who has heated the Earth with his extremely un- 
bearable rays’. 

Here the affix 'vati* is throughout used in the 
sense of ‘ iva ’ and there are Puns upon the terms 
‘ msama ’ and the rest 

‘ Nityoditapratdpena triyamdniilitaprabhah 
Bhdsvatdnena bhupena bimsvdnesa virdrjitali' 

‘ The Bhdavdn, Sun, who has his glory suppressed 
at night, has been subdued by the bhdsvdn, resplendent, 
King whose glory is ever manifest’. 

Here the comparison is ‘implied’, and thei’e is 
Pun upon the term ^bhdsvdn'. 
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Anothei* example of tlie same kind — 
'SvaohchhdtTnatdgunascmvullasitenduhimha'ni 
Bimhaprahh^hararnakrtrimaJirdyagandha'ni 
YurtAmativa pthatdvri rajamsu yatra 
TTmdm jahdra madhu ndnancrniangandndm'. 

‘ During iJie nocturnal drinking bouts, though 
the vdne allayed the desire of the young men 
for drinking, yet women’s faces did not allay then 
desire for hissing ; — the wine (a) reflecting th£ 
bright disc qf the Moon, (&) hearing the likeness 
<fl the red Bimha fruit, and (c) possessed of natural 
fragrance ; and the face, (a) resembling the shining 
Moon, (6) with lips resembling the Bimba fruit, 
and (c) with ncd/wral fragrance. ’ 

In the absence of any such terms as ‘ iva ’ ‘tulyoi 
and the like, the comparison is found to be ‘implied ’ 
by the epithets with double meanings. 

In this manner, other varieties are also possible, 
even in the absence of any separate mention of 
words capable of being used with double meanings. 
These also may be illustrated in the same manner 
as above. 


XVm. — 'Aks'epa — Hint. 

Text. — When something desired to he said is, as 
if, suppressed, for the purpose of conveying 
a ^ecial idea, it is Hint ; and it is qf two 
kinds, as having its subject, either (a) about 
to be mentioned, or (6) already mentioned. 
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Qomm . — Wlien something is desu-ed to be said, 
and is such that cannot be entirely ignored, — and 
the speakei', anxious to convey (or emphasise) the 
idea, either (a) of its being something, that cannot 
be spoken of, or (b) of its being something too 
well known (to be spoken of), — suppresses it, — 
i.e., he makes what appears to be a suppression of 
it ; and this suppression may be such as has its 
subject fflther (a) about to be mentioned, or (6) already 
mentioned; — and these are two kinds of the figure Sznt. 

Example an order : — 

(a) ‘ O ! come, I shall tell you O cruel one ! 
something about a certain person ; — or no ; I shall 
not say it ; — when she has taken an inconsiderate 
step, let her die !’ 

[ What IS ‘ desired to be said ’ here is the extreme 
pang of separation being borne by the girl j and in ordei- 
to convey the idea that it is something indescribable, the 
speaker suppresses it ; and the subject is not meutioned, 
it is only about to be menUoned. J 

(If) ‘Moon-light, pearl-necklace, sandal-juice, the 
fluid flowing from the lunar gem, camphor, 
plantain-roots, bracelets of lotus-stalks, and lotus- 
leaves, — all these act like sparks of fire upon 
her, on account — ^Ah ! — of yourself, who have taken 
possession of her heai't ; — Woe to me ! — what is the 
use of saying it ? — I shall not say it. ’ 

[ Here what is desired to be described is the love — 
pang of the girl under separation ; and in order to convej 
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the idea of its being too well-known, the speaker suppresses 
it,— but only after the subject has been already mentiuned. 3 

• IX. — Vihhdvana — Peculiar Causatiou. 

Text. — Peculiar Qausation consists in the mention 
of the effect, even though there is denial 
of the cause. 

Comm. — ^When, even though the cause, in the 
shape of a particular action; is denied, the appearance 
of the effect of that cause is described, it is Peculiar 
causation. 

Example. — 

‘ Even though unstruck by the blossoming creeper 
she felt pain ; even though not stung by the black 
bees, she turned aside ; even though not shaken by 
the lotus-leaves, she swerved round [ all this by 
reason of her love-pangs.]’ 

XX. — VisKesdkti — Peculiar Allegation. 

Text. — Peculiar Allegation consists in the omis- 
sion to affirm the effects, even when its 
causes are present in full fo't'ce. 

Comm. — When, even in the combined presence 
of all its causes, the effect is not affirmed, 
it is Peculiar Allegation. It is of three kinds — {a) 
having the I'eason (of the non-appearance of the 
effect) not mentioned, (6) having the reason mentioned 
and (c) having the reason such as is inconceivable. 

Examples in order — - 

45 
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(a) ‘ Though sleep had ceased, the Sun had risen, 
the friends had come to the door, and the lover had 
slackened the impetuosity of his embrace, — ^yet the 
woman did not move away from the embrace.’ 

[Here the reason for the non-appeai’ance ot the eftect 
which consists in the depth of the woman’s feelings, is not 
mentioned.] 

(&) ‘ All obeisance to the Love-god of impressible 
prowess, who, though consumed like camphor, is 
yet puissant over every individual ! ’ 

[Here we have the reason mentioned, in the shape oi 
the ‘ irrepressible prowess ’ of the god.] 

(c) ‘Glorious is the Love^god, who single-handed 
conquers the three worlds, and whose power was 
not wrested by Shiva when he deprived him of hi.'s 
body.’ 

[The destiTiction ol the bodj would be sure to bring 
about the destruction of the power ; and the reason, why 
Shiva did not do the latter when be did the former, is one 
that we cannot conceive of.] 


XXI — Yathasmikhya — Symmetrical. 

Text. — The Symmetrical consists in the orderly 
connection among things mentioned in a 
d^Jinite order. 


Oomm. — dUxample — 
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‘ O Lord, how wonderful is it that, though singly 
you live in three ways — in the hearts (a) of enemies, 
(&) of learned men and (e) of fawn-eyed women, — 
producing in them, (a) pain, (6) joyous feelings and 
(c) love, through (a) the force of your valour, (6) 
yom’ humility and (c) your amorous sportings.’ 


XXn — Artlmntaranyasa — ^Transition. 

Texet. — Wh&re eUlier a Universal or a Parti&uiaf 
M sv^oi'ted hy its converse, — exiker through 
strmluvde or otherwise, — it is Transition. 

Comm. — ^When, either through similitude, or dis- 
similitude, — a Universal is supported by a Particular, 
or a Particular is supported by a Universal, — ^it is 
Transition. 

Examples in order — 

(a) ‘To persons whose minds are enveloped in 
thdr own defects, even the most beautiful thing 
appears to be the reverse ; a person suffering from bile 
sees the snow-white conch also as yellow,’ 

[Here a tiinveisal statement is supported bj' a particular 
case, through similarity.^ 

(b) ‘Susitavasandlahhdraydm’ etc. etc.,’ fsee 
above). 

[Here a particular statement is supported, thiough 
similarity, hy a Universal one.] 



(c) T!t is on account of the evil nature of good 
qualities that the capable person is employed in a 
diflScult task ; the woithless bull, whose shoulda* is not 
hardened by work, sleeps comfortably.’ 

[Hei’e a universal case is supported by s, pa/rtyndar one, 
— but through dissimilarity ] 

(d) ‘Oh, much harm has been done by my life 
that I have had to say such a disagreeable thing! 
Blessed are those that have died without witnessing the 
calamity of their friends.’ 

[Here the pai ttcular is supported bv the universal. 
through dissimilarity.] 


XXTU — Virodha — Contradiction 

Text. — When something is spohen of as 
contradictory, even when there is no 
contradiction, — it is the Figure Contradtc- 
tion. 

Comm. — When, as a matter of fact, there is no 
real contradiction between two things, — and they are 
spoken of as if they were contradictory, — it is the 
Figure Contradiction. 

Text. — {1 — 4) The Universal contradicted hy 
the four, (l) Universal [ {Z) Quality, {3) 
Action and {4) Su4)stanoe'\ , — (5 — 7 ) the 
Quality contradicted hy three [i.e. Quality, 
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Action and Substance} i — {8 — 9) Action con- 
tradicted by two \i.e. Action and Substance} 
— and (10) Substance contradicted by Sub- 
’ stance ; — thus this Figure is of ten kinds. 

Examples in order— (1) [Community conti’adicted 
by Community.] 

‘O handsome one! at .the sudden thunderfall of your 
separation, fi'esh lotus leaves, bracelets of lotus — stalk 
and such other things appear to the fawn-eyed one, like 
heaps of flaming fuel.’ 

(2) [Community contradicted by Quality] — 

‘0 king ! in yom* presence Mountains become devoid 
of height, Winds become motionless, the Ocean devoid 
of depth, and the Earth extremely light.’ 

(3) [Community contradicted by Action] — 

‘ How wonderful it is that you perform, with the 
dust (of the battlefield) the toilet of your enemies, 
whose heart is in the battle^ and by obtaining the hold 
of whose necks your sharp sword became reddened 
(impassioned) and acquired smoothness (affection).’ 

(4) [Community contradicted by Substance] — 

‘ It is strange that Visnu, who creates, protects and 
destroys the universe with ease, becomes, when 
occasion presents itself, a small fish.’ 

(5) [Quality contradicted by Quality] — 

‘ The hands of Brahmapa-women, which had 
become hardened by the handling of the wooden 
pole, in the course of household duties, have, daring 
your reign, become soft like the lotus.’ 
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(6) [Quality contradicted by Action] — 

‘The words of the wicked, even though soft, burn 
the hearts of wise men; and the words of gentle- 
men, even though harsh, are a source of joy, like 
the sandal-juice.’ 

(7) [Quality contradicted by Substance] — 

‘Verily, Parashurama was a wonderful object of 

creation, under the uninterrupted shower of whose 
arrows, the Krauflcha mountain, though hard as stone, 
became soft like the fresh lotus.’ 

(8) [Action contradicted by Action] — 

* Parichchheddtttal}, eta, eta, (See above.) 

(9) [Action contradicted by Substance] — 

‘With our hearts restless through desire (for water 

and riches), we approached the Ocean, thinking it to be 
the one reservoir of water* and also the storehouse of 
gems; — but who could know that the Sage (Agastya) 
would hold the ocean, with the fish and alligator flutter- 
ing in it, in his hands and quaff it off in a moment? ’ 

(10) [Substance conti*adicted by Substance] — 

‘ O Ornament of the Earth ! when you stand on 
the bank ot the river Granga, she becomes the 
Yamuna, by contact with the rivulet of the ichor 
of your intoxicated elephants.’ 


'S^KD7—Svc(bhdvokti — ^Natoal Description. 

Tea^. — When, of the child and other things, 
iJieir own action and form are described , — 
%t is Natural Description. 
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Comm. — ‘ Their oim ’ - i. e., (the Action and the 
form) as subsisting in themselves. ^ Form' — Colour 
and shape. 

Example. — 

‘The horse, rising from sleep, extends his hind 
legs, stretches his body enlai'ged by. the three dips 
on its back, brings his mouth to his chest, _ with 
his neck curved ; and flutters his dusted mein ; his li])s 
quivering on account of his desire for grass ; and softly 
neighing, he is scratching the gi’ound with his 
hoofs.’ 


XXV. — Vydjastuti — ^Dissembling Eulogy. 

Text—When, what, on the face of is pratse 
01' dtsparagement, tv/nis out to he other- 
wise, — it IS Dissembling Eulogy. 

Oomm. — ^The name ‘ Dissembhng Eulogy,’ ‘ Vya- 
jastuti’, is applied to this figure in the sense that 
it is an eulogy ( 'stuti') in the foi'm qf, or through, 
dissimulation ( ‘ vydja ' ) 

Examples in order — (a) [Disparagement tmmed into 
Praise] — 

‘O King, excepting yourself, none else is the 
foremost among persons whose minds ai’e devoid of all 
consideration for those dependent upon you ; and apart 
from Laksmi, the Goddess of Wealth, no where is 
shamelessness to be found . you ara giving awaj'^ the 
Wealth — ^goddess who has come to you in hundreds 
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of ways, and though thus she has received the 
ill-treatment of being given up, she continues to 
reside in yourself alone’. 

[The meaning is that the King is -very generous and 
charitable, and continues to be prosperous. This idea is 
expressed by the idea that though LaksmI has come to 
seek shelter under him, yet he is constantly giving her 
avray ; and even so she persists in living with him ; the 
King IS inconsiderate and the Goddess has no sense of 
self-respect.] 

(i) [Praise turning with Disparagement] — 

‘O Ocean, who has easily subdued the Bodhisattva! 
What is the u.se of many words ? There is no one 
who, like you, has taken the vow of benefitting 
others; inasmuch as you help the desert by sharing 
with him the burden of ill-fame arising from its 
disinclination to benefit thirsty travellers’. 

[This IS apparently a Praise • but it really means the 
disparagement of the Ocean on the ground of its watei 
being unfit for drinking.] 


XXVI — Sahokti — Connected Description. 

Text — Where one ivm-d ea expressive of two 
thing f'i through the force of some synonym 
of the word ' saha’ {along with), — it is 
Connect^ Description. 

Comm. — Where, a ivord, which really denotative 
of one thing, comes, through the force of some word 
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denoting ‘along with’, to bring about the idea of 
. both things, — ^it is - Connected DescrtpHon. 

Example — 

‘0 beautiful one, at her sepai’ation from you, her 
bi’eaths become long drawn out, along imth the 
nights and days; her 'flow of tears continue to drop, 
along with the bracelets ; and the very hope of life 
becomes feeble, along with her slender body 

Here the properties of (a) ‘being long drawn out’ 
[(6) ‘dropping’ and (c) ‘becoming feeble ’] as applying 
to (a) ‘breaths’ [(6) ‘tears’ and (c) ‘hope of life’] 
are directly expressed by the words; but to the (a) 
‘night and days’, [ (i) ‘bracelets’, and (c) ‘slender 
body ’], they are applicable only through the force 
of the 'term ‘along with’. 


XX Vn — V^noX!t ^ — ^Privative Description. 

Text — 27iat is Privative Description in which 
one thing, without the other, is cither (a) 
not "beautiful or (6) the contrary. 

Comm. — ^In one kind, one thing, without the other, 
is beautiful, and in the other, it is beautiful. 

Examples in order — (a) ‘Without the Night, the 
Moon is not beautiful; without the Moon the Night 
is only dense darkness; and without both these, the 
love-dealings of lovers do not shine’. 

(6) ‘ In the absence of the fawn-eyed one, this 

Prince is expert in astonishing feats of quick 
46 
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intelligence; and in tlie absence of tliat Mend, his 
heart is as beautiful as the moon’. 


XXVin — Parivrtti — ^Exchange. 

Teost — When there an interchange between 
equal or unequal things, — it is Exchange. 

Comm . — ‘ Parivrttih ’ — ^.e., the figure named 
‘Parivrtti’, Exchange. 

Example — 

(a) ‘The wind imparts gi*aceful movement to the 
blossoming creepers and. receives their unrivalled 
fragrance; (6) these creepers, on the other hand, 
draw to themselves the eyes of travellers, and gives 
to them pain, physical and mental, as also perplexity 
and nervelessness’. 

Here in the former lialt, we have an interchange 
between two equal things; and in the latter an 
inferior thing is exchanged for a superior one. 

(c) ‘ O king ! your haughty enemies, having accepted 
m battle the sti'oke of vaiious kinds of weaijons, 
have made over to you this earth in such a manner 
that her relationship with you .shall never cease.’ 

Here a superior thing is exchanged for an inferior 
one 


XXIX — —Visualisation. 

I’ext — Whm past and future things are dehne- 
- at^d as if they w&re befen'e the eyes, — it is 
Visual isation. 
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Oomm. — '' Blmtdhha'omah ' — ^“past and futni’e’ — a 
copulatite componnd. 

This figure is called Bhavtha' in tlie sense that 
it^ represents tlie poet’s intention {bIxaMcC). 

Example — 

(a) ‘J see that there was collyrium in jmur eyes ; — 
( 6 ) and I perceive your body as going to be adorned 
with ornaments 

In (a) there is ‘ visualisation ’ of the past 
(collyrium), and in ( 6 ) that of the future (orna- 
mentation). 


XXX — KdvyaUnga — Poetical Eeason 

Text — Wk&n a reason %s expressed either (a) by 
a sentence, or ( 6 ) by a word, — it is Poetical 
Reason, 

Oomm. — (a) The Reason expressed by a sentence — 

‘From my bodily incarnation I infei’, O Shiva, 
that in my previous buih, I never bowed down 
to You ; and bowing down to You now, and there- 
by becoming liberated, I shall not have a body 
and hence shall not bow down to You in the 
futare; both these faults of mine, please pardon, 
OLord’. 

(b) Eeason expressed by several words. — 

‘ Her body is such as suffers pain even on being 
struck witli soft Su'^ha flowers by her loving fiiends 
in sportive I'okes ; and it is against such 9. body that 
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you have raised your weapon ; so fall on your head 
this arm of mine, resembling the missile of the Death 
—God.’ 

« 

[This IS an instance of the reason being expressed by 
several words , — not by a sentence , — because it is expressed 
by the words ‘ Vapnai sha^tramupaksipatal}-’ , which, in the 
absence of a finite verb, cannot be regarded as a complete 
sentence.^ 

(c) Reason expressed by a single word. — 

‘ Paintings of ash, fare thee well ! String of beads 
may good befall you ! Oh, for the line of steps ad- 
orning the house of Parvatf! Today I am being 
admitted by the great God who has been propitiated 
by me, into that dense dai-knessi which is called 
‘ Liberation’, which is going, to deprive me of the light 
of the pleasure of waiting upon you !’ 

Here, in (ct) the omission of obdsance during the 
preceding and coming births is the cause of the two 
faults i — ^in (6) the rasing of the weapon is the reason 
for the falling of the arm ; and in (o) the depriving 
of tlie light of pleasure is tlie cause of the ‘dense 
dai’kness’. 


XXXL — Parydyokta — ^Periphrasi,s. 

Text. — Pen^ihi'asis consists in such description 
as is independent of the ordinary deno- 
trative relation betioeen the expressive woirl 
and the express^ meaning. 
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Oomm. — When a certain fact is described by words, 
through the implicative (suggestive) function, — arfd 
not thi’ough the ordinary relation between the expres- 
sive word and the expressed meaning, — ^it is Pen- 
plmsis, ‘ Parydyohta^ ; — so called because what is scutd 
i^uhta') is by other means (paryaya). 

Example — 

‘Eventliough long'Standing, the love of residence 
was renounced by intoxication and self-respect, in 
regard respectively to the face of Airavata and the 
heart of Indra.’ 

The particle ‘even though’ seiwes to imply 
that ‘ Airavata’s face and Indra’s heart became bereft 
of intoxication and self-respect ’ ; and this idea so 
suggested is the same that is directly expressed by the 
words themselves [the expressed meaning also being 
that ‘Intoxication and self-respect renounced their love 
of residing in Airavata’s face and in Indias heart’]. 
But the manmr in which the implication is made is 
not tile same in which the same idea is directly 
expressed. We have an analogous instance in the case 
where upon seeing a white ox walking, one has the 
‘complex notion ‘the white ox is walking’; and here * 
what this cognition expresses is exactly what the man 
had previously perceived (in the abstract) ; but the 
manner of the later cognition is different from that 
of the preceding perceptioti : the preceding perception 
(being in the indeterminate form) apprehended the 
object (oaj) not as distmct from, and related to (the 
other two factors, the' quality of whiteness, and the 
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action of walking), while the subsequent cognition does 
actually appi’ehend it as so distinct and related. 


XXXII. — Udatta — ^Exaltal. 

Text. — The Exalted Go».^%sts («) in the Exxdta- 
tion of the ihtng ; 

Comm. — 'Exaltation' — being endowed with pros- 
perity. 

Example — 

‘The pearls dropping from necklaces snapped in 
dalliance, which have become reddened by the foot-prints 
of lascivious girls walking about in tlie court-yard, 
are dusted a.eide with broom-sticks ; mistaking them 
for pomegranate-seeds, the sportive parrots pick up 
these pearls ; — ^that all this happens in the houses of 
learned men is the effect, O King Bhoia, of your 
munificence.’ 

Te vt. — (b) It cons^.‘lts also %n the representation 
of great beings as adjnncts [to the thing 
exalted). 

Comm. — 'Adjunct — being subordinate, — i.e., to the 
tiling described. 

Examyple — 

‘ This is that same forest re.siding wherein llama, 
bent upon obeying the words of Da.sharatha, with the 
help of his arms, brought about the destruction of 
demons.’ 
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[Here the fact of Rama being an adjunct, a residenl, 
of the forest sei’ves to exalt the latter ; it is the forest, 
Avhich is the predominating factor] and not the Heroic 
Sentiment ; as this latter is ' itself onlj'^ a siiboixlinate 
factor. 


XXXTTT — Samuchchaycb — Concatenation. 

Text — (a) It ts Concatenation, when, while one 
cause conducive to the effect in question 
being already present, aniothen' also turns onU 
to be conducive to it. 

Oormn. — LE., when one cause conducive to the 
effect to be described iS already present, other caus&s 
are also mentioned, — ^it is Goncatenatimi. 

Example — 

‘ Irrepressible are the arrows of the Love-god , my 
beloved is at a distance; my mind is extremely anxious ; 
our love is deep ; age young ; life-breath very hard ; 
family pm'e ; the feminine chai’actei* is incompatible uith 
firmness; the season is helpful to tlie Love-god; the 
Clod of Death is incapable (of putting mi end 
to my life) ; my fiiends are not sufficientl}'- clei'a' ; — 
how then can this cruel pang of .separation be 
borne 

The arre5?8 of the Love-god’ are enough to make the 
pangs of separation unbearable; and in addition to this 
are mentioned the other circumstances conducive to tlie 
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same effect, — such as the helwed being at a distance 
and so forth. 

It is this same figure of Goncatmatim which 
appeal’s in the form of (a)' ‘the combination of goo*d 
things’, (6) . ‘the combination, of bad things’ and (c) 
‘the combination of good and bad’ [which three have 
been described by Rudi’ata and others as distinct 
figures of speech]. That is why these are not described 
by us separately. For instance, in the example 
quoted above, we have ‘the combination of bad things’; 
while we have ‘the combination of good things’ in -the 
following verse: — 

‘The family is untainted, appearance gentle^ mind 
full of learning, the strengtli of ai’m sufficient, wealth 
extensive, sovereignty unimpeded; all tliese circumstan- 
ces are naturally agreeable; and it is only natural that, 
on account of these, this man becomes ai’regant ; but to 
you, O Edng, these same only serve as means of 
restraint.’ 

In the following vei’se, there is ‘combination of good 
imd bad’,' inasmuch as the fact of the ‘Moon’ {good) 
being ‘dim’ (bad) already being a ‘dart,’ several other 
darts are mentioned (which also are combinations of the 
good and the bad ) — 

‘The Moon dim during tlie day, — the woman witli 
faded youth, — the tank devoid of the lotus, — the 
illitei’ate mouth of a handsome personi^-rthe master too 
much attached to wealth, — ^the good ihQ.n always in 
trouble, — the wicked man at the King’s Court, — these 
are the seven dazls in my lieiu-i.’ 
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Text. — (6) It is another hind of the same figure 
{Concatenation) when qualities and actions 
are {described as) simultaneous. 

Gomm. — The compound ‘gunahriyah' is ex- 
plained as meaning (1) ‘two qualities’, (2) ‘two ac- 
tions ’ and (3) ‘quality and action’. 

Examples in order : — 

(1) [Concatenation of two simultaneous quali- 
ties — ‘0 King, having shattered the forces- of yom’ 
enemy, your army quickly became bright, and the faces 
of the wicked became faded.’ 

(2) [Concatenation of two simultaneous actions '] — 

‘This unbearable separation from my beloved has 

come about suddenly ; and on account of the appearance 
of fresh clouds the days are going to be free from heat 
and lovely.’ 

(3) [Concatenation of a quality and an actiori ] — 

‘ O Indra upon Earth ! your eyes, bearing the beauty 

of the white lotus, fallen upon your enemies, became 
reddened, and there clearly fell upon them the glances 
of misfortuna’ 

It would not be right to asseit, eithei’ that the 
factors ‘concatenating’ should subsist in diffei'ent things, 
or that they should subsist in the same thing ; because 
we meet with such mstanees of ‘concatenation’ as — {a) 

‘ he blandishes his sword and spreads his fame’ [where 
tlie substratum of both actions is the same,* the 
King]; — (6) ‘you wield the sword in the battle- 
field, and the gods are utteiing words of pi-aise in 
47 , 
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heaven’ [where the substrates of the two actions 
are different]. 


XXXIV Parydya — Sequence 

Text, — (a) When one thing occurs successively 
in more than one, tt is Sequence. 

Comm . — When one thin/ y (1) subsists or (2) is 
made to appear, in seveiul things, it is Sequence. 

Examples in order — 

(1) [One thing existing in several] — 

‘O poison! by whom has been ordained this 
successively higher sexies of your residences ? — ^Fii-st of 
all in the heart of the ocean, then in the throat of Shiva, 
tmd now in the words of wicked men !’ * 

Anothex' example of the same kind — 

‘Formerly this rdga (i-edness) was seen in your 
bimba-like lips only; but how O fawn-eyed one, the 
same (rdgas= attachment, love) is pex’ceived in your 
heai’t also.’ 

Though here the *rdga’ spoken of is not exact- 
ly the same in the two cases, yet (through the 
sameness of sound) the two are felt to be one and the 
.same ; hence the citing of this as an example hexe is 
not wrong. 

(2) [One thing made to appear in sevexel] — 

‘The heaxls of the demons, which were concentrated 

entix-ely on the Weai'ei' of the Kaustubha-jewel (when 
he appeai-ed as the Enchantress), Avei’e turned by the 
Love-god towards the bimba-like lips of theii' wives.’ 
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Text. — (b) When the process is wverted, it ^s 
another kind (qf SegnAnce). 

. Ocmm. — When aevei-al things successively (1) 
subsist, or (2) are made to appeal*, in one thing, r-it is 
another kind of Sequence. 

Examples in order — 

(jf) ‘ Strange it is that at first the words of the 
wicked, sweet and agreeable, clearly indicate the 
presence of nectar, and yet they indicate also the 
presence, in - their heart, of poison, the source of 
delusion.’ 

(S) ‘That low-walled hut, — and this palace which 
reedves its light from heaven; that faded cow, — and 
these cloud-like herds of bellowing elephants ; that 
mean sound of the pestle, — and this sweet music of 
women ; it is a wonder that this Brahmana has been 
transported into this condition in so very few days.’ 

The renouncing (of one set of things) and accept- 
ance (of another) by the same agent is not what is 
meant to be emphasised here; hence this cannot be 
regarded as a case of ‘Exchange.’ 


XXXV — A numdna — ^Inference. 

Tevt. — It is the description of the Prohans and 
the Prohandum that constitutes Itference. 

Comm. — 'Prohan^, — the Keason, the ‘Middle 
Term’, which fulfills the threefold condition of (1) 
subsisting in the ‘Minor Term’, (&) being concomitant 
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(with the ‘Major Term’) and (3) being non-concomitant 
(with' the contrary of the Major Term). 

‘Prabandum ’ — ^the constant concomitant of the 
‘Major Term’ and the ‘Minor Term.’ 

Example . — 

'Because the heart-piercing arrows constantly fall 
upon that object towaixis which these girls with wave- 
like eyes turn their eye-brows , — therefore (it follows 
that) the angry sovereign Love-god, with his hand 
adorned with the drawn bow and arrow, is alway.** 
running before these girls.’ 

The mere inversion of the premises and conclusion 
(which has been regarded by some people as a distinct 
figure) does not constitute any charm ; hence it has not 
been described. 


XXXVI — Pa/riha/ra — ^Insiauation. 

Tecct , — Insinuation ts description with significant 
epithets. 

Oonim. — 'Description * — of an object qualified by 
the said epithets. 

Example . — 

‘Archers, — brilliant, self-respecting, honoured ndth 
riches, who have made their i-eputation in wars, neither 
combining nor differing among themselves, — are 
anxious, even at the ri.sk of theii’ live.?, to fulfil his 
wishes.’ 

Though it is true tliat by the recognition ol 
‘Irrelevancy’ as a defect, ‘relevancy’ or ‘significance’- 
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has already been admitted (as an exellence ), — there 
is a certain charm brought about by the bringing 
together of a number of significant epithets as appljdng 
fo a single object; by reason which this has been 
included under ‘Kgures of Speech.’ 

XXXVn — Vyajoikti—Ai^txA Assertion 

Text. — Artful Assertion con'fists in concealing, 
hy some artifice, the unhidden character qf 
a thing. 

Qomm . — When the form of a thing, not explicit m 
itself, somehow becomes explidt, — and yet such form 
is, by some artifice, concealed, — it is Artful Assertion, 

This is not the same as ‘ Concealment' (see above), 
because in the present case there is no possibility of 
any similitude between the object described and that 
to whidi it is compared. 

Example (of Artful Assei'tion ) — 

‘May Shiva protect you. — he being smilingly 
looked upon by the ladies in the hai-em of the King of 
Mountains, when he, — ^having a thrill and such eflfeets 
produced in himself by the toudi of Parvati’s hand 
offered to Hm by her father, and feeling confused at 
the consequent omission of the details of the marriage- 
rites, — ^blurted out — “Oh, how cold are the hands of 
the Snow-mountam 

Here the thrilling and the trembling (the 
latter being among the ‘other effect's '), — thousrli 
really appearing as the calm effects (of the 
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feeling of Love aroused by the touch), are described 
here as the effects of cold', and as in tliis manner 
their real character is ' concealed we have here a 
case of Artful Asaertton. • 


XXXVni — Pa^isahMiyd — ^Exclusion. 

Tpxt. — Where something, either (a) asked or 
(&) unasked, on henng mentioned, serves to 
exclude othex things swiilcM' thereto, — it is 
said to he Exclmion. 

Comm , — When a certain thing, known by other 
means of knowledge, is mentioned by words, and 
in the absence of any other purpose, serves the 
pm’pose of exclusion of other similar tliingSi — tlien 
it is Exclusion, The said ‘ mention ’ is found to 
be preceded by (in response to), as also not preceded 
by, a question ; and in both cases what is excluded 
may be implied or directly expressed ; — thus there 
ai*e four varieties of this figure Examples in order. — 

(a) [Preceded by question — the Excluded im- 
plied] — 

‘ Q. What is it that deserves to be attended- upon 
by men ? A. The excellent proximity of the 
Havenly River. — Q. What .is it tliat should be medi- 
tated upon in seclusion ? A. The two feet of Visnu — 
Q. What is it that should be honoured ? A. Virtue — 
Q. What is it that should be desired? A. Mercy, by 
the presence wliereof the mind leads on to Liberation.’ 
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(6) [Pi’eceded by question — the Excluded express- 
ed ] — 

‘ Q. What is the I'eal ornament in the world A. 
iSeputation, not jewels. — Q. What deserves to be done ’ 
A. The good o£ a gentleman, not misdeeds. — Q What 
is imimpeded vision A. Intelleet, not the eye. — 
Who else, but you, knows the real difference between 
good and evil V 

(c) pSfot preceded by question — the Excluded 
implied] — 

‘ There is obliqueness in your mass of hair ; redness 
in your hands, feet and lips ; — hardness in your 
breasts and fickleness in your eyes. 

(c2) [Not preceded by question, — ^the Excluded 
expressed ] — 

‘ Devotion to Shiva, not to riches ; addiction to 
learning, not to women, the weapon of love ; anxiety 
for reputation, not for the body ; all this is found 
in nearly all good men.’ 

XXXTX — Kdranamdld — ^The Stnng of Causes. 

TeaA. — Where {among a number of things men- 
tioned), each preceding one appears as the 
cause of each succeeding one, — it is the 
String of Causes. 

Comm. — ‘ Yathottaram’’, — of each of the suc- 
ceeding. 

Example — 

‘ Control over the senses is the cause of good chai- 
acter ; excellence of qualities is obtained fi’om good 
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character; by the excellence of qualities people become 
attached; and the attachment of the people brings 
about prosperity.’ 

The figure ‘ Hetu’, ‘Cause’, defined (by Udbhate’; 
as consisting in ‘the dilineation of the affect as not 
different from the cause — ^has not been mentioned 
here, because such an identification, being of. tiae 
nature oL statements like ‘ Butter is longevity can 
never be an oi’nament of speech, (a ITigui'e of Speech), 
because there is no charm in it. In the example 
' also that has been cited of tiie^aid figure, — 

‘ A.vU'aldkamalavildsah 
Sahalalimadashcha kokildnandali 
Ramiyoyameti aamprafi 
J^hotkanlhdJea/ra}}, kalah. ’ . 

‘ Nov? is come the lovely season, wliich bears the 
beauty of dense lotuses, during which the black bees 
are humming in exuberant ioy, which is a source of 
felicity to tlie Cuckoo, and brings longings in the minds 
of men ’ ; — the presence of poetical charm has been 
declared to lie in the presence of the soft Alliteration, 
and not in tlrat of any such Figure of Speech as Cause. 

As a matter of fact, this Figure ‘Cause’ is 
the same as what has been described above as 
‘ Poetical Reason 

XL — Anyonya — ^Reciprocal . 

Text. — Ti'7/e??, two things are pt'oductive of 
each other, through an action, — it i.s the 
Reciprocal. 
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seeking for ivoiy and tiger-skins, give them to me 
and receive their price’. 

This figure is not the same as ‘Poetical Eea- 
son’; because the nature of the figure ‘Answer' 
is not the same as that of Poetical Reason, as 
the answer here is not the productive cause 
of the question (as it is in Poetical Reason.) 

Nor is it the same as ‘Inference’, as it does 
not involve any mention of the Probans and 
Probandum as subsisting in a single substratum (as 
it is in Ir^erence). 

For these reasons it is best to regard - this 
Answer as a distinct Figm’e of Speech. 

(6) It is the second kind of Answ&t' when, 
after the statement of the question, there follows 
an answer which, being beyond the reach of 
ordinary comprehension, is ‘inconcdvable’. — As 
the single mention of such question and anwaer 
would have no charm, it is added ^ihis mwe 
than once\ 

Example — 

‘What is perverse? The ways of destiny. — 
What is difficult to obtain? Appreciative men. — ^^Vhai 
is happiness? A good wife.— What is unhappiness ’ 
The presence of wicked men *. 

In the ‘Exclusion with question’, wdiat is aimed 
at is only the exclusion of other things while in 
the present figure the import rests entirelj’' in the 
expressed meaning only ; — therein lies the difference 
between these two Figures. 
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LXTI. — Siihsma — Subtle. 

Text. — Where a subtle fact somehow noticedt 
is expressed to another p&rson, by meoms 
of some property, — it is Jthe Subtle. 

Comm . — ‘ Somehow^ — ^Through appearance or gea- 
tures and so forth. 

‘ Subtle ’ — Ooguisable only by presons with keen 
mtelligenee. 

Example — 

‘A certain friend, noticing the kunkuma paint 
on her neck blurred by perspiration from the girl’s 
face, smiled and painted the sword in her hand, with 
a view to indicate her male character. ’ 

What is depicted here is that on seeing the appear- 
ance of the girl, her friend understood that she had be 
haved like a male ; and this idea she veiy cleverly ex- 
pressed to her by the painting of the sword, — the proper 
place for the sword being in the hand of a male only. 

Another example — 

‘The clever girl, noticing from the meaning glan- 
ces of her lover that he was desirous of knowing 
the time of assignation, closed up the lotus with 
which she was playing ’ 

Having noticed, from a mem gestuie, that the 
time for assignation was what was sought after, the 
girl ver}' gracefully gave him the information by the 
closing of the lotus, which pointed to the night 
as the time. 
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XTjTTr . — S dra — Climax. 

Text. — Climax is the successive rising in the 
excellence of things to the highest yitch. « 

Comm. — ^ Par dvctdh% — that of which the ^ para' 
highest pitch, is the ‘avadhi’, hmit', it is at that 
limit that the excellence, rising by degrees, rests. 

Example — 

‘ The Earth is the essence of the kingdom ; the 
city, of the Earth; the palace, of the city; the bed, 
of the palace; and of the bed, the lovely woman, 
the all-in-all of the Love-god’. 


XLIV. — Asomgati — ^Disconnection. 

Text. — When there is representation of two 
properties, which bea/r to each other the 
relation of cause and effect, as subsisting, 
at the same time, in totally different places, 
— it is Disconnection. 

Comm — ^As a nile, the effect is found to appear 
in the same place as its cause ; e.g., the smoke (is 
found in the same place as fire); under the cir- 
cumstances, if two properties, one of wliich is the 
cause and the other its effect, are described a-s 
appearing, at the same time, in different places, — on 
account of some peculiar circumstance, — ^it is the 
figure Disconnection, ^ Asahgati', — so called because 
it involves the abandoning of the natural connection, 

' sahgati', between tlie cau.se and its effect. 
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Example — 

‘What people say as to the pain belonging to 
the person who lias the sore is not true ; the cut 
of the teeth is on the cheek of the newly wedded 
wife, while the pain appears in her co-wives.’ 

Though it does imply an inconsistency (which is 
a form of Contradiction), yet the figure is not the 
same as 'Contradiction’; as in this the ‘inconsistency’ 
appeal's only in the form of two things appearing 
in two distinct substrata; while in ‘Contradiction’, 
the inconsistency really lies in two things subsisting in 
the same substi'atum; though this fact has not been 
stated (in the definition of ‘Cbntradiction’ given before), 
— that it is so is dear from the fact that what is 
of wider application (in the present case, ‘contra- 
diction’) is made applicable to only those cases 
that do not come under what is of narrower 
application ( ‘ Disconnection ’, in the present ease.) 

[Heuce it is that when ‘ disconnection ’ is found to be 
applicable to cases where the two things are represented as 
subsisting in dijferent substtrata, it is only right that the 
scope of ‘ contradicton ’ should be restricted to cases where 
they are described as subsisting in the same substratum.] 

And it is undei' this understanding that examples 
have been cited above (of the figure of ‘ Contradiction .’) 

XLV. — S amadht — Convenience. 

Text. — When, through the help of oth&r causes, 
the fulfilment of aw \ejfect is descried as 
becoming easier, — it is Oonvemenee. 
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Comm. — ^When a certain work, Commenced by an 
agent (with one set of accessories), becomes accom- 
plished without much trouble, with the help of other 
accessories, — it is the figure named ‘Convenience’. 

Exampla — 

‘ As I was going l,o fall on her feet, with a view to 
pacifying her indignant feelings, luckily the thundering 
of clouds appeared, for the purpose of helping me.’ 

XLVL — S ama — Compatible. 

Text. — When the connection {between two things) is 
considered to be right and proper, — it is the 
Oompatible. 

Oomin. — When the connection between any two 
definite things is regarded as right and proper, — the 
idea being that ‘ this is commendible ’ — it is the 
Compatible. It is of two kinds, — (a) wher6 the 
connection is between two good things, and (6) where 
the connection is between two bad things. 

Examples — 

{a) ‘Tliis fawn-eyed one is the touch-stone of the 
excellence of the creator’s art; your Majesty, being un- 
rivalled in beauty, have relegated the Love-God to a 
lower position ; that a proper connection between these 
two has luckilj'’ come about constitutes the undisputed 
sovereigntj’^ of Love.’ 

(b) ‘Strange, strange extremely strange is 
this that the Creator has, by chance, been the 
ordainer of one Compatible phenomenon that when tlie 
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large quantities of Nimba-benies had to be eaten, 
the beings selected as expert in eating them were 
the crows’. 


XLAni. — F isama-— Incongruous. 

Tea^t. — {126 — 127). — Where — (a) between two 

things no compatibthty can come about, 
by reason of extreme dissimilitude, — (b) 
where the agent does not obtain the fruit 
of his action, bub comes by an adverse 
effect, — (c) {d) where the quality and 
action cf the cause are incompatible res- 
pectively. with the quality and action 
(f the effect,— it h held to be the In- 
congi'uous. 

Comm, — fa) In a case where the* two things, 
are so entirelj'^ incompatible, that any connection 
between them is conceived of as purely impos- 
sible j — (&) where, the Agent, commencing an act, 
does not only fail, by reason of tUe failure ot hi** 
operations, to obtain the fruit* that he sought to 
obtain from that act, but, un the contrary, obtains 
an adverse effect, which he never desired ; — ^and 
(c) C^), where, even though the effect ressetnbles 
the cause, yet their qualities and action^' are 
mutually eonti’adictoiy ; — this is the four-fold. In- 
congruous, ’ Visama’. so called because it i<! the 
reverse of ‘eongruity’ (Samcr) 
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Examples in order — 

(a) ‘ Where on one side is the large-eyed one, with 

body more tender than the Shvnslm flower, and where, 
on the other, is the fire of lov^ temble as straw-fire’. ' 

‘The hare, fearing the son of Simhikd Qioness) 
took refuge under ' the Moon ; and yet there also 
it was swallowed by another son of Simhikd (Eahu)’. 

(c) ‘It 'is strange that, touched in battle by 
his hand, his sword, black like the Tamdla ti-ee, 
brings forth fame, white like the autumnal moon, 
which adorns the three worlds.’ 

{d) ‘O lotus-eyed one, thou impartest extreme 
joy, and yet the separation, brought about by thee, 
consumes my body.’ 

Here the action of impa/rting joy (belonging to 
the cause, the woman) is incompatible with the 
comvmtng of the body (which is the action of 
the separation, the effect produced by that woman.) 

Similai'ly, the .same Incongruity may be ti’aced 
also in such verses as the following — 

‘ The Being who sleeps in the ocean, by w'hose exten- 
.sive stomacli the worlds had been swallowed, at 
the time of dissolution, was swallowed (.so to say) 
by a certain citizen, witli her eye onl}' partially opened 
through the intoxication of love.’ 


XLVin — Ajdinka — Uie Exceeding. 

Tcj't — — When, of the Goidoruer tend the 
Gontmned, both of which arc large, the 
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respective Contained and Contann&r, though 
really smallert are described as larger , — 
, it is the Exceeding. 

Comm . — ‘ Ashrita ’ is tlie Contained, and ‘ Ashraya* 
is its Container; when, both of them being large, 
their respective Container and Contained, though 
really smaller than the former*, are described as 
larger, — ^for the purpose of delineating the superiority 
of the object described, — ^this constitutes the tivo 
kinds of the figm.*e ‘Exceeding.’ 

Examples in order — 

(а) ‘ O King, the inside of the three worlds is really 
extensive, inasmuch as the mass of your fame, 
though really too large to be contained, becomes 
contained in it.’ 

[Hei*e the contaimr, the three worlds, is represented 
es larger than the contained, &me]. 

(б) ‘Visnu, — ^in whom, when he had withdrawn 
himself at the time of the cosmic dissolution, the 
worlds became freely contained, — could not contain in 
his body the joy produced by the arrival of the saint’. 

[Here the contained, joy, is described as larger than 
the container, Visnn’s body.] 


XLIX — Pratyanika — Hostile. 

Text — {129) It IS the Hostile, when a person, 
unable to injure his enemy, is dcsci'ibed 
as offemug an insult to a relative qf ihnl 
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enemy i — such descripUon tending to eulogise 
this latter 

* c 

. Comm. — A roan has an enemy who is ever in- 
sulting hiln, and whom he himself is unable'^ to 
injure; under the circumstances, if he offa’S an in- 
sult to some one else dependant upon that enemy, 
— which action of his tends to 'add to the prestige 
of this latter, — ^it is called the figure ‘Hostile,’ ‘ Pra~ 
tyamha^-, — so called because it is anological to tlie 
case of the ‘ substitute of an army ’ {amha). — ^Just 
as, having to figlit with an army, one, through 
ignorance, fights with something else that appears in 
itself, — so, in the case in question, the enemy being 
the pason to fight, the pason goes out to fight a 
relation of his. 

Example. — 

‘ You are one who have subdued the beauty of 
tlie Love-god, and O beautiful on^ she is attadied to 
you; for this reason the Love-god, tliough hated as it 
were, strikes her simultaneously with all his five arrows ’ 

Another example — 

‘Being unable to injure Visnu himself, — with 
whom lus enmity was brought about by the cutting 
off of the head, — ^Rahu even now, continues to attack 
the Moon, who resembles the beautiful face of Visnu.’ 

The moon in this case, though not rolated directly 
to Visnu, is reprosented as related to him indirectl,y 
• — f, e., being related to the lace which is directl}’^ 
rolated to Visnu. 
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L. M%hta — The Obscured 

* Text (130 ) — When me thing OhseUred hy 
another, through a common characterioUc, vnnnte 
or advenUtious, — it ts the obscured. 

Comm . — ^Between two tMngs there is a certain 
common characteristic, which may be either («) 
innate or (&) adventitious'; — through this, when one 
of those things is obscm-ed, (hidden from ^uew) by 
the other, by reason of this latter being natiu-ally 
more powerful, — this is the figure Obscured, which 
they declare to be of two lands; of which the 
following are the respective examples — 

(a) [The obscuring being done through an mnate 
chai’acteristic]— 

‘The eyes are tremulous in the cornere; words 
sweet and artful, the movement gi’aceful and lan- 
guid, the face extremely light ; — all this has appeared 
natui’ally in the tender body of the fawn-eyed 
one through lasciviousness; so that no sign of, in- 
toxication is perceptible in her body.’ 

The tremulousness of the eyes and the other 
signs are natural characteristics, common to lasci- 
viousness and intoxication, — all of them being found 
in the latter also. 

[And through these, the move powertal, le, better 
known, lascimotisness, serves to obscure, hide Ironi lieu. 
the rnto3.ication ] 
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(6) [Wlieve the obscuiing is clone through ad- 
ventitious characteristics]. — 

‘When, with minds full of fear of being attack- • 
ed by you, your helpless enemies ai’e living in the 
caves of Uie Himalaya, — even though they have 
their bodies thrilled and shivering, their flight is not 
perceptible even to the most intelligent.’ 

The feeling of cold, which is implied by the 
force of the character of the Himalaya, is something 
adventitious (not innate to the body); and hence 
thrill and the shivering also, which are affects of 
that feeling, are adventitious conditions ; and these 
are ‘common’, being found to be present in the 
case of fear also. 

[And here the more apparent thing, the cold dne to 
the Himalaya, selves to obscure the other thing, fear.] 

LI — Ekdvali — ^K’ecklace. 

Text — Where [among a number <f things^ the 
succeeding thing is either (a) affirmed or 
(&) denied, as quailing the preced/ing 
things, — it is the Necklace, which is of 
two kinds. 

Comm. — When among a number of things, when 
one succeeding thing -after another, is found to be 
either (a) affirmed or denied, as belonging to the 
preceeding, — ^it is the figure which the learned call 
‘ Necklace ’ ; and this is of two kinds, of which the 
following are the respective examples. 
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(o) [Where there is a afiumxtion.] — 

‘The dty there contained excellent women; the 
excellent women were adorned with beauty ; their 
beauty was teeming with lasciviousness : and lascivi- 
ousness is the weapon of the Love-god ’ 

(6) [Where there is denial]. — 

‘It is not water which does not contain beautiful 
lotuses; it is not lotus which does not contain the 
hidden black bee; it is not a black bee which hums 
not sweetly; and it is no humming which does not 
captivate the heart.’ 

In the former example (a) we have the affirmation 
of a series of qualifications viz., the excellent women, 
of the dty, — ^the beauty, of the women, through then’ 
body, — lascivious graces, of the beauty, — and the 
chxuracter of weapon, of the graces. And in the 
latter example, (6) we have a denial of a series of 
qualifications, which can be similarly explained. 


Ln. — Sma/rana — ^Beminiscence. 

Tesd. — When on the perception of a thing similar 
to It, there is rememberance of am, object as 
previously perceived, — it is Reminiscence. 

Gomm . — When a certain object, with a certain well- 
defined character ; has been perceived at some time, — 
and, at some subsequent time, on the perception of a 
thing similar to it, which serves to arouse the impression 
condudve to remembrance, if it becomes remembered 
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iust as it had been perceived before, — ^ihis would 
constitute Rcmimscence. 

Example — . 

‘ When ilie ripples of water flowed into the deep 
navels of the girls mth tremulous eyes, the celestial 
damsels were reminded, by the cooing sound therein 
produced, of the cooing issuing from their own 
throats during dalliance.’ 

Anotlier example — 

‘ ‘ Bow down to the thrill in Krsna’s body, which 
appeai’ed at the recollection of his Pafbchajanya 
Conch, at the time when, he held with his hands 
Yashoda’s bi’easts with his lips at the nipples.’ 

LTIL —Bh'antimdn — Illusion. 

Text. — When there ts cognition of emother thing, 
at the sight of a thing similar to it, — it is 
Illusion. 

Gormi. — ' It^ and the term ^'another thing', refer 
to something not forming the subject of the statement ; 
— what is ‘ similar to it ’ is, in the present context, the 
tiling that forms the subject-matter of the statement ; — 
when at ‘ sight ’, or perception of this latter, there 
appears a cognition (idea) of it as the ‘other’, — i.e., 
the thing not forming tiie subject of the statement, 
— it is the figure ‘ Illusion 

This is not the same as either Metaphor or 
Hyperbole ; as in these latter there is no real 
illusion, while in the present instance, the illusion 
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is manifest, as is dear from the fact that the name 
‘Illusion’ is applied to it in the literal sense. 

' . ‘When the eat sees the moon’s raj^s on the 
bowl, it mistakes them for mUk and proceeds to lap 
it; when the elephant sees them entering tln-ough 
die interstices in the ti'eas, it mistakes them for the 
lotus-stalk, and proceeds to collect them ; when the 
woman sees them on her bed, at the end of 
dalliance, she mistakes tliem for hei- cloth and proceeds 
to pick them up' — Thus the moon, maddened with 
his I’esplendence, ddudes the whole world’ 


LIV. PraMpa — The Converse. 

Text — (o) Wlvere there is discarding of the 
object compared to, or (6) where that 
object itself is treated, with a vietc to its 
being condemned, as the object compared , — 
It IS the Converse. 

Comm. — {a) When die object compared to is ‘ dis- 
caided’ as being superfluous, die idea being that 
its functions can be easily served by the object 
compared itself ; — or [b) when what is knonn a.', 
the object compared to is treated as the object com- 
pared, with a dew to its being condemned m l.iioiir 
of moihsi: object compared lo', — the.se two condiiion- 
constitute the two kinds oi Cox\\Qisc,‘ Praiipa '', — 
so called because the object compared siiuul*' lien* 
as inimical -{praUhiilu) to the object iOmpared fo 
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Examples in ordei’ — 

(a) ‘O king, after the Creator had created you, 
the receptade of beauty, endowed with supreme glory, 
foremost among the generous, and capable of bearing 
tlie burden of supporting the Eartli, — ^why did he create 
the Moon ? For what piu'pose .was the Sun created ? 
Why too was the Desii‘e-gem produced? and why 
were the leading Mountains ci’eated without any 
purpose?’ 

[Here all the objects compared to have been diBcarded 
as useless.] 

(&) ‘Come O beautiful one, and just lend your 
ear’s to hear the calumny that is spreading : 0 slenda*- 
waisted one, people are comparing the Moon to 
your face !’ 

Tbe idea here is that the Moon which is 
compared to the face being possessed of inferior 
qualities, the compar’ison is not coiTectly accomphshed, 
and this' contempt (for the Moon) is suggested by 
the word ‘calumny.’ 

In some cases, the contempt is indicated by a 
comparison that is correctly accomplished. For 
instance, in the following — 

‘O deluded one, wherefore do you 'enter-tain 
boundless pride on account of your eyes? There 
are in the lakes on all sides, blue lotuses which 
are like them.’ 

Her’o tire contempt lor the lotuses consists in 
then being made the objects ctmpa/red. 
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In the same manner, \rhen an object, possessed 
ot a unique property, not belonging to any othei' 
tl-iing, and hence nevei*. recognised as similar (*,6. 
bearing compaiison) to any thing, — ^is represented 
as an object to which sometliing is compared, — 
this also is to be I’egarded as an instance of the 
figm’e, Converse. For instance, in the following. — 
‘O poison, don’t you, my friend, be puffed up 
at the idea that you are the greatest of terrible 
things: Verily there abound in this world the words 
of the wicked, which are just as tei'rible as yourself’ 
Ha'e the Poison is represented as the object 
eonipared to ; and this character of it is something 
entii-ely inconceivable 


LV. Samdnya — ^Identification 

Tearf — Wh&t'e, with a view to delineate t/iepi'esencr 
of common properties, the object described 
is represented oh? identical with arwther, 
through its connection with this latter . — 
it is held to be Identification- 

Comm. — ^When the speaker desires to describe 
an object as similar to anothei’, to wiiich it is not 
really similar, — and represents it, through its connection 
witli that object, as identical with it, — though not 
renouncing its own qualities, — ^it _ is Identification, 
‘ Sdmdnya'\ — so cialled because it is ba<=ed upon 
the presence ot identical {sanmha) ]iropeitie>‘. 

oO 
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Example — 

‘The women repining for their lovers, — ha ving 
their body smeared with sandal-paint, adorned with 
new pearl-noklaces, their faces shining through 
white paini^ and , clothed in dean white clothes,— 
become undistinguishable when the moon with its 
ra 3 's has whitened the Earth, and tlius proceed to 
the house of their lovers comfortably and fearlessly.’ 

Hei’e the ground of identification consists in the 
qualitj’ of whiteness, which is represented as being 
of the same degree as — ^neither’ more nor less than, — 
that in the obi’ect described (the women) and the other 
tl^g (moonlight) ; and for this reason the two 
obiects themselves are not recognised as distinct. 

Another example — 

‘ Who could have recognised the chmipaka flowei’s 
hanging from their ears over the cheeks of young 
women, with complexion like the cane-bark, — ^if the 
black bees had not gracefully hovered over them ?’ 

Here the cognition of difference, though produced 
by other causes (the hovering of the bees), is not 
able to shake off the identity pei'ceived before (the 
mention of the distinguidiing bees) ; for the simple 
reason that this identity has been ] ecognised, and what 
has been recognised once cannot be completely set aside. 


' LVI — V ishe^a — ^Extraordinary. 

Tfejct. — (a) When the contained is represented 
as existing without its recognised con- 
tainer, — (6) whi&^ ome thing is represented 
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as subsisting, the same foi'm, and 

at th^ same time, m several things ; — 
, and (c) where, while a person is engaged 
vn the doing of one thing, he is describ- 
ed as accomplishing %n -the seme mxmner 
a different thing, which {in reality) is nwt 
capable of being accomplished {by that 
same effort) ; — it constitutes what has 

been described as iJie figure Esetraordinary 
with its three varieties. 

Qomm. — {a) When the recognised, container or 
receptacle of a thing, is omitted, and the contained 
is described as subsisting in a pecnliai* manner 
(*. e, without a receptacle), — ^it is the first variety 
of the Extraordinotry. Example — 

‘Wherefore should the poets -not be r^arded as 
objects of I'evei’ence, — ^whose words, grind ivith 
infinite beauty, continue to rejoice the worlds, to 
the vay end of the cycle, even after the poets 
themselves have depai'ted to heaven’ 

(6) When a single thing is de&aibal 
subsisting in the same form, in several thing^ 
simultaneously, — ^it is the second kind of tJie 
Extraordinary. Example — 

‘She resides in yom heart, in 5 miu- a'e<5 and 
m I your words ; where can there lie anv room tor 
wretched beings like myself’’ 

(a) It is another Idnd of the Extraonhuary 
where a person, proceeding in a huriy to do somediing. 
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is <lescri)>etl as accouiplislung another thing, which 
is not capa))le of being accomplislierl by the 
same effort. Example — 

‘ When the Ci^atoi’ was creating you, with yonr 
resplendent form, dazzling glory and flawless learn- 
ing, — ^he actuallj’' createfl a new Love-god, a new 
Son and a new Brhaspati on the Earth.’ 

Anotlier example of the same — 

‘Wlien cruel Death deprived me of you — who 
were my svife, counsellor, confidante and beloved 
pupil in the graceful arts, — oh ! what is there that 
he did not deprive me of?’ 

. In all these casas (of the Extraordinary), artistic 
expi’ession forms the very essence ; as without it 
they would almost cease to be ornamental (figures 
of speech) at all. It is for this reason that the 
following statement has been made (by Bhamaha 
and others) — ‘Artistic expression is present every- 
where; it is by this that meanings become beautified ; 
it is on this tliat the poet should concentrate his 
effort; what figure of speech c,an there be with- 
out this?’ 


LVn — Tadguna, — Quality borrowing. 

Text. — When a thing, through (Mntaot with 
another possessed of extremdy hrilliaM 
qualities, 'renounces its own quality and 
takes up the quall>ties qf that other 
thing, — it is Quality-borrowing. 
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Comm — When a thing, on contact Avitl» .ni- 
other thing, has its own ehamcter obscni-ed hy the 
.superiority of tlie brilliant qiuilities of the other, 
and acquires a semblance of tliat tiling, it i.s tlu* 
figure Quality-hoi'rowing, ‘Tadguna' — so called be- 
cause there is borrowing of the quality {‘guna') of 
thca, (’taf), the thing other than the one des- 
cribed. 

Example — 

‘The sun’s horse-s, hiving their colour altei'ed 
by the wide-spreading splendour of Aruna, (the 
Sun’s charioteer, the brother of Gai-nda), were, 
brought back to their own colour by the gem.s, 
green like the bamboo-sprout.’ 

Here the green gems are described ns possessed 
of more brilliant qualities than Aruna, whose 
qualities are more brilliant than those of the Sun h 
horses. 


LVnr . — Atadguna — ^Non-borrowing ot Qualities 

Text — If, however, there is no absorbing hy 
the one from the other, it «« the Nbn- 
borrowkig of qimlities. 

Comm.— hi a case, where the thing with 
inferior qualities does not absorb the form ol the 
other thing, — even when such absorption is pos- 
sible, — then it is the figure named ‘Non-borrowing 
of Qualities’. 
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Example — 

‘Tliougli you are youi^elf white (lair), yet you 
have made my heart red (affected by love) ; but, 
though enshrined in m_y heart which is full of 
redness (love), you have not been reddened (made 
to love).’ 

Here the expression ot the idea that ‘tliongh the 
man, even in contact with very much reddsned 
mind, has not become red’ involves the figure of 
‘ Non-boiTOwing of Qualities’. 

In the text, the pronoun Hat', (‘the one’) may 
stand for the obiect other than the one desaibed, 
and ‘asyti', (‘the other’) tor the obiect deseiibed; 
so that the definition may also be taken to mean 
that when, for some reason the character of the 
other object is not absorbed by the object destyi'ihed, 
then it is the Id on-borr owing of Qualities. 

For example — 

‘O Chief of swans, when you dip into the 
white water of the Ganga, or in the black water 
of the Yamuna, your own whiteness becomes neither 
increased nor decreased.’ 


LIX. — Vydghata — ^Frustration. 

Text. — When one thing, which has been ac- 
complished, in one way, by one person, is 
turned otherwise in that same way, by 
another , — that is called ' Frmtration' , 
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Oomm. — One man liarag accomplished a certain 
object by it certain means, — if that same object 
is made, by that same means, to become otherwi^-e. 
’by another per-son, — ^it is the figure ‘Frustration’. 
‘ Vyaghaia^ ] — so called because it is based upon 
the frustration {vyahatt) of something that ha^ 
been accomplished. 

Example — 

‘We eulogise the women who revi\ify, by then 
glances, the Love-god, who was burnt by Shiva 
b}' his glance,— and who are thus siijjerioj to thi^ 
latter god*. 


LX.-^Ai'ainsrsti — Collocation of Figures 

2kr;e. — W/ieu these {figures) arc i}rc\ciit> dis- 
tinctly from one another, it is Coifocalion 

Comm. — When the figures ot hpeeeh de-^eribed 
above are present, — as tar as ix)h>il)l(* indepimdently 
of one another, — in one substratum. — either {a) in 
the word or (h) in the meaning or (c) in both. — ii 
is called ‘Collocation, ’ beeaii-se it con'i'-i' in the 
lO'exisienve of .several in one thing. 

(a) In tlie following we have the <»f 

two verbal figiue*, of 'speech — 

‘ VridanasnvrahhnlohhaporihhramodbhrrniKtrtt- 
sijmhhramnsntiihhrittshohhnyh 

Chatitoya ^ifhtdhe holrnuclhala Jcafnlalo hila- 

fnliidr<ihflti ynitd ' 
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‘The sweet sound of the gh*dle-zone was produced 
by tmother woman, with hei* eyes fefemulous by rea- 
son of hei’ hanging locks tossing about, and hei- 
beauty enhanced by die flurry caused by die black 
bees hoveling about her, haiing been attracted by 
the sweet fragrance of her mouth. ’ 

(6) The Collocation of an Ideal and a Verbal 
Figure of Speech, we have in the verse — 

‘ Linipccttva tamohgdni etc.’ (see above). 

In the formei- verse (a) we have the Collocation 
brought about by die verbal figuros Alliteration and 
Chime, which stand independent of each othei‘ ; and 
in .the lattei* (6), by the two ideal figures, Simile 
and Poetic Fancy, standing independendy of each other. 

(o) As an example of the Collocation of a Vei’bal 
and Ideal figiu-e of speech, we have the following — 
‘ So nattlux etthi game jo earn mahomahaita- 

aldamyom. 

Tarundnevm hiaalxuhni parisakkanSim nUarei. ’ 
‘Tliere is no one in diis lillage who could restrain 
this young woman loiteiing about with her exuberant 
charm, captivating the hearts of yoimg men.’ 

Hei’e we have Alhteration and Metaphor, indepen- 
dendy of each other, and there is connection between 
these, — as they both occur in die same sentence or 
the same verse. 

LI. — Commixtiu’e. 

Text, — (a) When however there is a relation 
of subserviency among the said .figures 
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of spmili, which gw'C liicapable (f inde- 
pendent existence hy themselves, — then it is 
Gomm%xtv/re. 

I 

Oomm. — When these same figui-es, incapable ol 
attaining independent existence themselves, bear to 
one another the relation of helpei* and helped {i.e. 
\Yhen one hdps to sustain the otliei'), it is Commi- 
twre, ‘ Sanhara ' ; — so called because it involves a 
mixing up of the figures. 

Example — 0 Mng, when the wives of your enemio'' 
are wandering about in the forest, the torestejs wrest 
from them emerald cl■own-je^Yel, take away the golden 
ear-ornament, snap away the girdle-zone and quisklv 
remove the jewelled anldets; but on seeing the necklace 
of pearls, which has become reddened by tlie reflection oi 
the red colour of thdr Bimba-like lips, they take it to be 
only a string of red benies and therefore do not take it ’ 

Here the figure ‘ Illusion ’ appears as based upon 
‘Quality-borrowing,’ and vice versa) and this cominiug- 
hng of the two figiu’es is felt by peivons po^'^C'-sod 
of poetic sensibility to be exti’emely charming . .ind 
hence it is found that thei’e ih ‘mutual .sub-erviencv’ 
between tlie two. 

Another examiile of the same — 

‘ Jatahhabliirhhahhih haradhrtalnlan- 

Inl^ahaUiyo 

ViyogivyaprMeriva haliiai’fiiragyanshftdah 

Pariprenl'liattarap(xmk(n'alrtpalaidiifn(it/7' 

Shashi hhasmapandvh piirrmia ira ryomin 

* h>f,‘nt>l 
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‘The Moon roams in the sky, which has its 
sm’face marked by skulls in the shape of the moon 
and stars, as if it were in a crematorium, — shining, 
as he does, wnth the colour of tlie knotted hair,— 
wearing in' his hand (rays) the bracelet of rosary- 
beads, in the shape of the black mai’k, — ^having 
attained the purit}'^ (whiteness) of dispassion (free- 
dom from redness) consequent upon the trouble, 
brought upon separated lovers (the destruction of 
the objects of sense), — and is white like (with) 
ashes.’ , 

Here the four Figures, Simile, Metaphor, Poetical 
Fanny, and Pun appear, as in the foregoing verse, 
to be ‘mutually subservient.’ 

When we expound tlie expression ^Kalankdh- 
sahalaya' as ‘ KaJanka eva aksaialayam* , (the 
black mark itself being ‘the bracelet of rosary- 
beads’), and as such involving the figure of Met- 
aphor, — then the fact of ‘being held in the hand 
(rays)’ is to be regarded as the basis justifying 
that Metaphor; and in this Metaphor it is the 
‘ bracelet of rosary-beads ’ which appears as the 
predominant factor, entirely hiding fr’om view the 
‘ black mark ’; as it is the bracelet (and not' the 
black marie) that is univei’sally known as ‘ Kar- 
adhrta%‘ worn in the hand’; this latter factor, of 
being ‘ Karadhrta ’, — tliough really not present in 
the case of the black mark — ^is imposed upon it 
figuratively, through the force of the Pun (upon the 
word ‘ kora ’, which means both hand and rays) 
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' aid^r by 'the ‘ pl'oximily (of the lunai’ disc), — since 
it is 'Only on his disc that the Moon weal's the black 
mark. 

Mf, on the othei* hand, the expression ^Kalan- 
Mh§ahala.ya^ is expounded as 'Kaianhah dksah- 
cUayam iva\ (‘the bla<^ mark which is like the 
bracelet pf rosaiy-beads’X — thus involving a Simile 
(not a .Metaphor), — then it is the ‘black mark ’ 
that comes to be recognised most obtnisively (as 
the principal factor); — ^but even so, as it is not 
.posable for this mark to be ^karadhrta' (worn 
. in the -hand), — ^if it is the predominant factor, for 
the application of this epithet, it would have to •be 
depaident entirely upon the said figurative indication 
(based upon Pun). 

* OomioAure of this kind is met with between 
verbal figures afeo. As 'for example, in tlie fol- 
■ lowing — 

'Rdjaii UtRyamObhihcAadanavardsd ' 

tipdtisdrdvanadd 

G-ajatd cha yutkamavirataddnavard 

mtipati sard vanadd,' 

‘This place is glorious, where the roaring ot 
demons has been subdued and which is adorned with 
fast-flowing murmuring rivers; and this elephant-herd 
protects itsdf, glorious with the uninteirupted flow 
of the ichor, powerful and destrojdng the forest 

Here Chime and the Fanciful with conver.tible 
parts, are contained in the two feet, and are dependent 
•''upon each other. 
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TVr/. — (&) When thm-e in no reason in su]^ort 
nor any objection against, the. recog- 
nition. of (my one (to the exel,us%on, of the 
likely figw'es)', there %s Uncertainty (whiefi 
fo^'ms the second variMy of GommwVure). 

Comm . — When two or more figurea of speech are 
foinitl togetliei', and by reason of incompatibility, all 
of them cannot be admitted simultaneously, — nor is 
there any reason for accepting any one of thera- 
nor is there any objection against the exclusion of 
others, by virtue of which any one only could be 
adipitted, — then there is Uncertainty) and this is 
to be regarded as the second variety of Commix- 
ture ) — this being the implication of the collective 
particle ‘c/ta’ (in the text), which is meant to 
connect the ‘commixture’ with the present text. 

For example, in the following verse — ‘How is 
it that the ocean was not made sweet-watered, by 
the Creator, as it was made deep, rich in gems and 
bright?’ 

Here it is uncertain what figure is meant to be 
expressed ; either (a) Modal Metaphor — involving the 
recognition of an object not meant to be des- 
cribed (the King), when what is actually described 
is the Ocean, — or {b) Indirect Description, involving 
the recognition of the object to be described (the 
King), through the mention of an object not mea/nt 
to he described (the Ocean), which the former 
resembles, 
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Oj’, another example (of Hneertainty). in lln' Inllow- 
ing verse. — 

‘This disc of the moon, wliieh is ,i soni’ce dI jov 
lo the eye, is sliinhig; and 5fet even now Ihis 
:larkness, pervading all quarters, 'stands nnpierccd.* 

BCei'e it is Unoe) tain, whether wliat is meanl is — 
[a) the indirect assertion of the fact that ‘ the lime 
nvourable for the manifestation of love has anived 
— thus involving the Figure of Penphrasis ; — or {h) 
':he recognition of the Face of the girl as the Moon, — 
jhus involving the figure Hyperbole ; — or (c) tlie im- 
position of the charcter of the Moon upon the Face, 
•efeiTcd to by the pronoun ‘tliis, — thus involving 
!;he figure of Metaphor', — or {d) the combination of 
jotli (Face and Moon), — thus involving the figure of 
Illuminator) — or (e) the figure of Equal Pctii'ing 
(both Face and Moon being meant to be described) ; 
7-or (/) the cognition of the face, tlirough common 
qualifications and the mention of the evening- 
— thus involving the figure of Modal Metaphor : — 
31 ’ {g) the introduction ot the de-ccriplion ot 
^he face, — ’thus involving the figure of hvhrect 
DescripUon. 

Thus, there bemg an uncertainty [lerlaining to 
several figures, this is an instance of tlie JJncn'tar,, 
Cmmiio'iure, 

In cases where tliere are reason^ ioi 01 
against the admission of any one of the liguie-' 
nvolved, there is cei’tainty with regaivl to lliat one: 
so that in that ca^e there i" no wneertrnniij. 
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The term ^nyaya' (in the text) stands tor 
reotsona for, that is, favourable to, something; and 
‘dosa’ for reasons against, opposed- to, some- 
thing, 

(a) In the follomng passage — ‘the brightness 
of the smile like moonlight, lends gracefulness to 
the face-moon’, — what is recognised as the pre- 
dominant factor is the ‘brightnass of smile’, and 
this is favourable to the description being applicable to 
the face; and hence it serves as the reason for the 
definite recognition of the figure of Simile (in the 
expression ‘face-moon’); and as regards the applica- 
tion of the description to the moon, also, the 
said circumstance (of the hrighimss qf Simile being 
the predominant factor) is not altogether unfavourable ; 
and hence it cannot be regarded as a reason for 
the admission of the figure of Metaphor (in the 
same’ expression ‘Face-moon.’) — 

(&) But in the passage — ‘that this other moon 
should appear while your face- moon is ah'eady 
present,’ — the epithet ‘other’ is favourable to the 
moon being taken as the object described, but not 
entirely unfavourable to the face being so taken; 
and hence it becomes a reason for tlie admission 
of Metaphor, but not a reason against that of 
Simile, 

(c) In the passage — ‘The Goddess of Wealth 
firmly embraces you, the Kmg-Visnu,' — the men- 
tion of ‘embracing’ excludes the Simile, as it is 
* not possible (right) for the wife of one person 
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to ‘embrace’ another who may be ^viilar to him. 

(d) In the passage' — ^‘may the lotus-feet of 
Ambikn, lovely on account of the jingling of the 
anklets, ordain your victory.’ — the ‘jingling’ is .un- 
favourable to the des'cription apptying to the 
whose jtnghng is impossible and as such, it is a 
t'eason agaimt the admission of Metaphor; we 
do not regard it as a reason for the admission of 
the Simile, on the ground of its being favourable 
to its applying to the feet, — because the tact of its 
being a negative reason against (Metaphor) is more 
obstrasively recognised than that of its being an 
affirmative t'eason for Simile. 

Similar deductions may be made by llie learned 
in other eases also 

Text- — (c) Aho, when, m a single word, both the 
Verbal and the Ideal Figures of Speech 
are clearly manifest. 

Comm. — ^T\^hen in one and the same word, both, 
the Verbal and the Ideal Figures of Speech obtain a 
clear footing, — it is another (third) kind oi Com- 
mixtxwe. 

Example — 

'Spnslolla'’atkirana^:et‘arasvryabi mba — 

V istirnakarnikamatho di vnsarahi mlmn 
Shfistasfadigdalol, cdupam id, hd vrdnra — 
Baddhdiidhakaromadhitpdrr/li won h uloi hn ' 

‘The Dav-lotU'>. with the Sun ioi u- penVarp of which 
the shooting i‘ ly^ are the lilanients. — en\eIo)>ing th<- 
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Night-bee embracing Ibe eight quarters, has become 
contracted.’ 

Here we have the Comnivviv/re o± Allit^aUon 
and jhfetaphoi' in single Avords (in the .shape of the 
Iavo long compounds). 

Text. — Thm tk%s {Oom/niiuitv/re) has heen des- 
cribed as having three forms. 

(Jornm . — ^Thus has been described Commixture 
in its three forms — (1) that in which one figure 
aids, and is subseiwient to, the other*, ( 2 ) wher’O the 
pr*edominance of one or the other is douljttul, and (3) 
wher-e both figm*es manifest themselves in srngle words. 

Any other metlrod of sub-dividing it is not advisable, 
as the number of such divisions would be endless. 


Thus have been described all the Figur’es of 
Speech, classified under three heads — as pertaining to 
the word) to the idea and to both 

QuesUon—^^, Figures of Speech equally being 
only the means of lending charm to poetry, Avherefore 
should there be any such restriction as that some 
figures belong to AVords, others to Ideas, and others 
again to botli Words and Ideas 

Our answer to this is as follows: — ^It has already 
been explained that in poetry, Defects, Excellences and 
Figures of Speech are attributed to AVords, Ideas or both, 
entirely on the hasib ot positive and negative eoncomi- 
1ance;as there can be no other determining, ba.srs, 
consequently a l^gur*e ol Speech is attributed to one 
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or the other according as it is concomitant, positively as 
wdl as negatively, with that So the Semblance of 
Repetition and the Consequential > Metaphot' are 
attributed to bodi Word and Idea, because their 
presence or absence is dependent upon the presence’ 
and absence of both. Similarly widi the ‘Transition 
based upon words and other Figmres of speedi; even so 
however the I’eal state of tilings has been ignored, 
and these latter have been classed among Ideal 
figures, simply because what shines forth in them most 
prominently is the chai’m of the Idea expressed. — 
Even if we accept the principle that ‘a figure is 
to be attiibuted to that on which it rests, ’ the 
ultimate criterion to be adopted will have to be the 
before-mentioned ‘ positive and negative concomitance 
specially because,* in the absence of these latter, there 
can be no idea of the figures subsisting in anything. 
For these reasons it is best to accept the said 
distinction among Figures ot Speech entirely on die 
basis of the said ‘concomitance.’ 


Text'‘{142) — Refects are posshble tn connection 
, with these [Figures) also', hut they a/re 
such as ewe likely to be included among 
these\ already desordted-, hence they are 
not dealt with separately. 

Comm — ^For instance, in connection ivith AUitei'a- 
tion, three defects have been cited (by the older 

writers) as specially noticeable; these are — (1) absence 
52 
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of general recognition, (2) iiselessnebs and (3) incom- 
patibility of diction ; and these donot differ in diaractei- 
respectively from (1) being ojjposed to accepted notions, 
(2) Irrelevancy and (3) Discordance of lettei-s; as 
they have the same character as these. Examples 
in order — 

{1) {Absence of General Recognition ] — 

‘ Chakrt chakrarapanktim, ha/t'irapi cha hcvfvn, 
dhurjattrdhurdJvuajagrdn 

Aksam naksutranatho ^runamapi va/rundh, 

kubardgrcm kuverah 

liamhaJ}, sang hah sttrdndm jagadvpakrtaye 

nityayuktasya yasya 

Staiiti ‘prUiprascmno ’ }tvaha/>nahi<)n(M'ucfieh 
sovatdt syandano vah 

‘ May that chariot of the Sun bent upon 
benefitting the world, protect you, whose line 
of spokes is daily recognised with pleasure by Visuu, 
the horses by Indra, the banners by Sliiva, the 
wheel by the Moon, the driver Aruna by Varuna, the 
poles by Kuvera and the speed by the hosts of gods ! ’ 

The series of Agents and the acts attiibute them 
heie are all such us liave been assumed tor the 
purposes of Allitei'ation, and no such acts are found 
to have been descidbed in the Itihasas or Puranas. 
So that this is only a case of ‘ contraxity to prevailing 
notions 

(^) [ Uselessness ] — 

‘ Bhanct taruni raniananiandira/mdncMidasyancli 

sundcvrendvmukh% 
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Yadi saUVoUQiJwi gaekchasi tat kin tvadlgam 

i/ie 

Anantt rananinanimekhalaMavirafashiujdnnm- 

aTbjuma njirom 

Pa'i'r Ro/i 'anavKit'Unachm'Ctne rctnavanakctm aka * 

ranani Kuril f? 

‘ O youug girl, with lace ns hriglil ns the joyous 
moon, wlw) converse sweetly anrl whose feet an* 
red ! at the time that 5'on are going to your liusbaml, 
vour movement, accompanied by the tingling girdle- 
zone and jingling anklets, produce without reason, a 
peculiar anxiety in my heart ; — tell me why this is so 
The idea expressed here is one in which, howpver 
much we ponder over it, we pereieve no charm: 
hence the ‘uselessness* of the Alliteration is only 
what has been described above as ‘TiTelevancy*. 
(S) [Incompatibility of Dictio'ii ] — 

' Akunthothiinthaya d'c., &c, (see above}. 

Hei^ the bombast of harsh woixls is incompatible 
u'ith the delineation of the Erotic Passion, in 
accordance ^vith what has been -aid before (in 
Chapter 'STI); so that the defect of ‘incompatibility 
oi diction ’ in this Alliteration i- nothina more 
than the presence of ‘ discoitlanl letter- '. 

The pi-esence ot chiming in tlnw ttvi nt .1 
versa which has been mentioned a- a defcei in 
rennection with Chime, is onh’- ‘opposition tou-asre’: 
c.f). in the following vei>e — 

' JBhujahyamasyera uianih '■adauihhah 
Ci'ahnvaklrnet'a nodi •irtdanihhah 
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Durwitatdnni>rnayatopi j antoli 
Karsanti phetah pra^ahham sadambhdh* 
‘Deceitful people, though heaving lestimony to^ 
their mcked heart, yet succeed in attracting the lieaifB 
of simple people, — ^just as is done by the pure and 
brilliant hood-gem of the serpent, and by the clear- 
watered streams full of ,illigators 

The defect mentioned in connection with Simile 
is the inferiority or superiority of the c^jert compared 
to (to the object compared), in point of kind and 
d^ree; — and this is only what has been described 
as ‘ Impropriety ’ of meaning ; — while the inferiority 
and^ superiority as regard the properties (of the two 
objects) do not differ from what has been desei’ibed 
as ‘deficiency of words’ or ‘redundancy of words’. 
For Example — 

(j) \Inferiority in kipd ) — 

‘You took a very bold step, like Chcmdadai,' 
{S) [Inferiority in degreel — 

‘The Sun is shining like a spark of fire’. 

(5) [S^lperiority %n kiiid ] — 

‘This Chaki’avaka bird, seated on the lotus-seat, 
looks beautiful,— just like tlie revered Creator going 
to ci’eate the people at the beginning of the cycle’. 
(4) [Superiority in degre ^ — 

‘ Tliy navel is like the nether regions, tliy 
breasts like mountains, and thy looks like the 
stream of the Yamuna’. 

In aU these instances, the objects described, by 
being compared to the tilings mentioned, have been very 
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much depreciated; and this involves the defect of ‘im- 
propriety of meaning’ (already described in' Chap. VTL) 

Tn the passage — ‘The sage, wearing the girdle 
gnd the skin of the antelope, appeared like the 
sun interapersed among masses of blue clouds,’ — 
it is found that in connection with the object 
compared to (the Sun), nothing (like the light- 
ning, for instance) has been mentioned as corresponding 
to the ‘girdle’ of the ob/eci compared \ and this 
is only a ‘deficiency of words.’ 

In tlie passage — ‘Krsna, dressed in 3feUow doth 
and holding his bow, assumed a body at once 
beautiful and tenible, — ^like the nocturnal cloud 
accompanied by lightning and the rainbow and the 
Moon,’ — in the absence' of any mention of the 
conch and other things in connection with the 
object compwred (Krsna), the mention of the moon 
IS superfiuous; and this involves tlie defect of 
‘Redundancy’ (already described undei- chapter 

vn). 

Furthei’, tlie diveidty in gender and number, of 
the object compcered and that compared to (whidi 
has been desciibed as a defect of Simile), — ^if it 
bring about some diversity in the form of the 
word mentioning the common properly, it is only 
the defect which has been described as ‘Broken 
Uniformity;’ because in such a case the said 
property belonging to only one of the two objects, 
the objects could be regarded eithei’ as ‘ tlie object 
compared’ or ‘ the object compaiod a to’ on the basis 
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of thal property only in a qualified (and not original) 
form ; and this would mean that the idea started 
mtli could not bo sustained. For example, in 
the following instanee.s — 

(a) ‘Chintdratramt‘va ohyutost Iccm'ato cUnn 
v}a/ndal)hagi/asya niS 

‘ You are fallen from my lifinds, like the 
Ohintdmani, — unlucky that T am !’ [where the 
past-participle ‘ehyntak' being in the masculine 
gender, can be con-slraefl only mtli the man des- 
ciibed, and not until ‘ratnam,' whidi is in tlie Neuter 
gender,]; — and also in the passage — (h) ‘Saktavo 
hhgksitd deva shvddhdh kulavadhuriva, — ‘ The 
clean barley-meal was. eaten, like pure women,’ — 
[where the past-participle ‘bhaksitd^’ in the plural 
number cannot be construed with ‘ kulavadhvij.' 
in the singular.] 

In those cases however where, even when 
there is divei'sity of gender ‘and number, tliere is no 
consequent alteration in the word denoting the 
common property, — ^it does not involve the said 
defect; as tlie common propertjr remains capable of 
brang connected ivith both the objects concerned. 
For example, in the following passages— (a) 
'Qunairemarghyaih prathito raPnairiva mahd- 
rnavah' [‘He is famous for his valuable qualities, 
as the ocean for his gems] [where though the 
genders of the nouns 'ratnail^ and ‘gunaih' are 
different, yet that does not make any difference in 
tlie fom of the connected word ^prathitah ’^ ; — or 
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in the passage — {b) ‘ Tadveso' sadrshonyahhili 
strihhirmadhjtMrat^hrtah dadhate snia pardm 
shdbhdm tadiyd mbhn'amd iva' — ‘Hei’ appai’el 
was lovdy as her graces, sweet and unequalled by 
other women’ ; [where the compounds ending with 
^sadfshah' and ^bhrtah’ are such as can be made 
applicable to both nouns ‘ vesa^,' singulai* and 
‘v^hroma1i\ plural.] 

Diva’sity in Tense, Peraon, and the Imperative 
and otha* endings interferes with the dear com- 
prehension of the idea ; so that this also would be 
induded under ‘Broken Uniformity.’ For example, in 
the passage — ‘Atithinndma Mktct&that jputramapa 
kumvdvati pashchtmad ydminlyamdt ptrasddcmtva 
dietand' — ‘KiunudvaH obtained from Kakutstha, the 
son named ’Ahthi’ — ^just as Intellect obtains enlighten- 
ment from the last quarter of the night’, — where 
the verb as apptying to the Intellect should be in the 
present tense — *dpnot^, — and not in the past, ‘apa’ ; 
hence hei’e we have diversity of tense (which mars tho 
clear comprehension of the Simile). 

And in the following passage — ‘ Pratyaffi'amajja- 
naviiiJmsavivtktamvrtth kausumhhardgarnchtrasph- 
■ wadamshukdntd vibhrdjase viakaraketcMictmarcha- 
yand hdlaprdbdlavitapaprdbhavd lateva,’ — ‘Having 
thy body brightened by a fresh bath and clothed in a 
dress colom.’ed I'ed with Jijusvmbha, while thou art 
worshipping the Love-god, thou shinest like a creeper 
growing out of the branch oi a tree with fresh 
leaves,’ — the proper verb with 'lata' would ha^e been 
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‘vtbhrdjate\ iu the Third Person ; and as this wouJd 
mean a change consequent upon the last portion of the 
verb refen-ing to the pei-sou addressed being applied to 
an object not addressed ; and thus there comes about 
a diversity in the Person. 

In the passage ‘Ganyevd pravahatu te sadaiva 
hrtth ’ — ‘May your reputation flow on for ever like the 
Gaiiga’ — the form of the verb apiDlicable to ‘Gauga’ 
would be ‘pravahati^ and not ‘provahatu ’ ; so that the 
text involves die diveraitj'^ of the Imperative, whose 
function lies in urging that which is not already 
engaged in the work (which in this case is the 
‘P,eputation,’ and not the Ganga, whidi is always 
flowing). 

Many such diversities of the injunctive and other 
feictors are possible, as most ot them are not applicab ’ 
to the object compared to. 

An objection is raised' — “As a matter of fact ■ 
conditions ot the Simile m-e fulfilled when a prc 
common to the two objects has been comprehendect, 
either as expressed by the words uttered or implied; 
and when the object compared is found to be 
possessed of this property, thei-e is nothin;, 
objectionable in any diversity that there may be a 
regards the tense and other details. Even in casec 
where the Simile is comprehended through a directly' 
expressed common property, — e.g. in such expressions 
as ‘he teUs the truth like Yudhistljh’a’, — the idea we 
derive from it is thdt— ‘tliis person, who i§ as truthful 
as Yudhistljira, tells the U'uth.’ It need not be 
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ai^aed against this that such an eacpression as ‘the 
truthful man tells the truth’ involves a tautology. — 
Because the idea derived is that ‘ by telling the truth 
this man is truthful like Yudhisthiira’ ; and this stands 
on the same footing as such (seemingly tautological) 
expressions as 'raipo^omi ptbS7}dti\ ‘ he develops ■with 
the development of wealth.” 

All this is quite true. But this can be a 
justification only for sucli expressions as are actually 
found in standard works ; but such usage cannot be 
regarded as entirely unobjectionable ; for in reality it 
does mar the due comprehension of the thing meant 
to be described. 

On this point the only right judges are persbns 
endowed with poetic sensibility. 

As regards the defects of ‘absence of similitude’ 
and ‘ impossibility’, which have been attributed to 
Simile, — ^these are included undei’ the ‘ Impropriety 
of Meaning’. For example in the expression ‘I 
am stringing the moon of poetry with the rays 
of ideas — ^Poetry is described as similar to the 
Moon, and Ideas to the rays; while as a matter 
of fact, no such similarity is known to any one; 
henoe here we have the defect of the ‘Impropriety 
of meaning.’—Similarly in the following verse — 
‘Out of the mouth of the king T^ho was occupying 
the centre of the bow-cii’de, there fell resplendent 
aiTows, like the flaming showers of rain from the 
encircled Sun occupying the meridian sky — ^the 
‘falling oIE the fiaming showers of rain out of the 
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solar disc’ is an impossible pkenomeuou; hence the 
expression of such an idea only serves to lend support 
to the idea that it is ‘ improper 

In Poetical Fancy also, the fancy or imagination* 
or assumption can be expressed by only such tilings 
as ‘ dhruva ’ * iva ’ and so forth, — and not such 
terms as ‘ yatha ’ and the like ; as all that the 
latter, by itself, signifies is the presence of a common 
property, whicli is not intended to be expressed in 
Poetical Fancqr. Hence whenever the assumption 
involved in this latter ligai*e is expressed by ‘ yatha ’ 
or some such word, it involves the defect of ‘In- 
expressiveness.’ For example, in the following verse, — 

^The tender lotus-bud rose from amidst the 
tank, — shut up as being afraid of the superior 
elegance of the ghl’s eyes — [where the term 'yathd\ 
‘ as ’, is not expressive of the idea of ‘ as it were ’, 
which IS what the Poetic Fancy requiras]. - 

Another defect attiibuted to the Figiu’e of PoeUc 
Fancy is ‘ objectlessness ’ ( ‘ nirvisayatva which 
has been found in those cases of Poetic Fancy 
where what is imagined (fancied, or assumed) 
having no real existence, and hence being as good 
as non-existent, — a ‘ IVansition’ is put forward* for 
its justification, and tliis ‘Transition ’ is as improper 
as painting in the sky. — But here also the defect 
is that of ‘ Improper Signification.’ For example, in 
the following verse — 

‘ Who, dming the day, protects, from the sun, 
Darkness, which is, as it were, afraid and hidden 
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among the caves : Persons witli magnommity 
(higli lieads) sympathise even with an insignificant 
thing that seeks shelter with them. ’ 

, Here, in the first place, it is not possible for 
Darkness, which is an insentient thing, to have any' 
fear from the sun; wherefore then could there be 
any protection •‘by the mountain, incited by that 
fear 9 And yet there is no incongruity in the 
imaginary semblance of fear (which is aU that the 
Poetic Fancy has set forth) ; so that the attempt 
(made in the second line) to justify the preceding 
statement (by means of "Transition’) is entirely 
unnecessary. 

Another detect attributed to the figure of Modal 
Metaphor is ' anupddeyatva\ ‘ unmentionability 
which has been found in cases where, — the particular 
object compovred to, which is not expressly stated, 
is indicated by the figure (Modal Metaphor), through 
the force of common epithets, — yet the said object 
is mentioned again, for which really there is no 
use at all. This however is the same as tlie defect 
of eitha’ ‘ Inolevaney ’ or ‘ Tautology ’ (aheady 
described under chapter VII). For example, in the 
following vase, — 

‘ SprshaU Ugmaruchau kakubhah sharaih 
Dayitayeva mjrmhh%tatdpaya 
Atanvmanapar%gr allay d Hhitam 
Ru(^irayd chiraydpi dinashriyd' 

‘ On tlie sun touching the quarters with his 
hands (rays), day-light oppressed with grief (lieat), 
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continued to be vndignant for a long time (of 
long duration), iiisl like a girl beloved of bim.’ 

Here, through the force of the common epithets, 
and through the choice of the genders of the noung 
used, it is cleai’ty indicated that the Sun is the 
lover and the Quarters, the loved woman; equally 
clearly would it also be indicated that the Summer 
Day-light' is the rival-beloved; so that where was the 
.'ase of his being mentioned directly by the term 
^dayitayd' ‘girl beloved’? 

[It would not be right to contend that the use 
of the addition of the word in question serves to 
make the figure the Punning Simile) because] as 
a matter of fact, it is a case of Punning Simile 
where, even on the mention of the common proper- 
ties, the Simile is not comprehended, unless the 
object compa/red to is also mentioned. For example, 
in the verse, — ‘ Svayahcha pallavdtdnwa etc. etc. ’ 
(See above), [where, if the ‘dawn’ had not been 
mentioned, the Simile could not have been grasped]. 

Similarly in the figmc Indirect Description also, 
the (Aject compared should be compei’hended in the 
same manner {^.e. by the force of common epithets), 
and should not be degraded by being directly 
mentioned. For example, in the following verse. — 
‘On flying objects bang invited, even the 
mosquito, if it comes, is not prevented ; even the 
coral lying in the bed of the ocean bears the 
splendour of a gem) the firefly also is not excluded 
from among shining objects ) — ^fie .upon this 
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unintelligent .mil mcliscriminatP classification, Avhich 
lesembles a dull and unappreciative master;’ — the 
uniifUelligent master being already indicated by the 
^mention of such common properties as .are not 
meant to be described, — ^it was not right to mention 
In in by name 

Thus it is found that the defects that have 
been attributed (by older Avriters) Figures of Speech, 
as also other similar defects, are .all included among 
the general -defects already described (under chapter 
VII); and as such, they should not ))e described 
separately. 


Thus is the Exposition of Poetry concluded 


That this high-ivay (of Rhetoric), though divergent, 
through the agency of learned u^riters, yet appears 
to be one, is nothing strange, as the reason for 
this lies in a properly planned collation [Or, that 
this work, though composed by different authors, yet 
appeal’s as one organic whole, is nothing sti’ange; as 
the reason for this lies in a properly planned 
execution of the work.] 


END 
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